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ABSTRACT 


This thesis presents the morphology and much of the syntax of Menya, which is a 
Papuan language spoken in the Eastern Highlands Province of Papua New Guinea. It is 
the second most populous of at least twelve languages that constitute the Angan language 
Jamily, which is, in turn, considered to be a stock-level isolate of the Trans-New Guinea 
Phylum. With the possible exception of a pedagogical grammar of Kapau, published in 
1968, this is the most comprehensive grammar of an Angan language to become readily 
available to the linguistic world. The grammar is written from a functional and 
typological perspective and describes the form and function of structures at and below 
the sentence in. It is based on the analysis of various genre of texts (both oral and 
written), from which most of the examples are extracted, and includes discourse and 
pragmatic considerations in explaining the meaning and function of the structures 
described. The data on which the grammar is based has been gathered during numerous 
periods of residence in the Menya village of Akwanja since 1975. The main complexities 
of Menya grammar are in its pronouns, its irrealis modalities and its clause-combining 
Strategies. Whereas the personal pronouns are relatively simple, the demonstrative 
pronouns are based on seven deictic roots, are inflected for gender, number and person, 
and are used both as free pronouns and as NP specifiers. There are also dyadic pronouns 
that refer to specific kin combinations. Most multi-propositional sentences involve the use 
of distinct (medial) verb forms which agree in person and number with the clause actor, 
indicate the (dis)continuity of the topical entity via a switch-reference sisi and encode 
various aspects of the relationship that holds between clauses. There are coordinate 
medial forms distinct from those used in the clause chaining system that is typical of 


Papuan languages. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 





Most of these abbreviations are used primarily in the morpheme-gloss line of the interlinearized 


examples, where lower case glosses indicate a lexical equivalent and upper case glosses indicate a more- 


technical linguistic category. 


ASO - associative 

ASS - assertive 

BEN - benefactive 

CAUS - causative 

CERT -— certainty of assertion 
CMPL — complete 

COM — common gender 

CSR — coordinate same-referent 
CTF - contrary-to-fact condition 
DL - dual* 

DEF - definite 

DETR - detransitivizer 

DIM - diminutive _ 

DR - different-referent 

DSO - dissociative 

DSR ~— dependent same-referent 
DUBIT - dubitative mood 
DUR - durative 

DVZR - deverbalizer 

F - feminine 

FCS - focus 


FUT - future 

GEN - generic 

GVN - given 

HON - honorific 

IND - indicative mood 
INDEF - indefinite 
INFOQ - WH-question mood 
IPFV - imperfective 
IRR - irrealis 

LOC - locative 

M - masculine 

MANR - manner 

MOD - modifier 

NEG - negative 

NEU - neutral 

O - object 

OJ - object (in morph gloss) 
ORIG - origin of motion 
PA - past 

PFV - perfective 

PL - plural* 


POLQ - polar question mood 
POSS - possessive 

PRGV - progressive 

QT - quote mark 

RPA - remote past 

S - subject* 

SG - singular* 

SIM — simultaneous 

SEM - semelfactive 

SER - serializer 

Sp - species 

SR - same-referent 

SRC - source 

V - verb 

1 - first person 

2 - second person 

23 - second or third person 
3 - third person 

& - and 


* In the glossing of person/number morphemes, ‘singular’, ‘dual’ and ‘plural’ are abbreviated as $,D & 


P rather than SG, DL & PL. Elsewhere, $ refers to subject. 


Note: A partial glossary of technical terms is included following the appendices and includes references to 


the section of the paper where each term is more fully discussed. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


This study presenis the morphology and syntax of Menya, a Papuan language of Papua New Guinea. 
Menya is the mother tongue for approximately 25,000 people’ whose traditional homeland is in the Upper 
Tauri Valley in the south-west corner of the Morobe Province. It is the second largest of the twelve (or 
more) languages that constitute the Angan Family” which Wurm (1982) proposed to be a stock-level family 
of the Trans-New Guinea Phylum. The name Menya properly refers to a small tributary that flows from the 


west into the Tauri River 4kms north of Menyamya, the provincial administrative centre for the area. 


The data were gathered during frequent periods of residence in the village of Akwanja between 
November 1975 and March 2003 while working under the auspices of the Papua New Guinea branch of the 


Summer Institute of Linguistics. 


1.1 Scope of the grammar 
The grammar is written i) from a functional-typological perspective influenced mostly by Comrie, 


Givén, Haiman and Langacker, and ii) with a firm commitment to text-based analysis, recognizing that 
sentences spoken without a ail context represent only a partial picture of the character and functions of 
a language. The presentation will contain a minimum of formalism and a maximum of effort to Clearly 
define terminology which may otherwise be variably understood according to the user’s theoretical 
perspective. The grammar will be limited to a description of the form and function of structures at and 


below the sentence level. 


The data for analysis has been drawn from a several genre of texts (mostly oral but some written) 
gathered by the author since-1975. These have been supplemented by elicited materials to clarify and 
expand the understanding of the structures and meanings found in the texts. While there will be no attempt 


to describe the formal or rhetorical structure of texts or discourse, or the dynamics of conversation, appeals 





' This figure is based on the 2000 census figures which record a total of 20,000 people resident in the Menya villages of 
the Menyamya District. Significant numbers of Menya speakers are also resident in the towns of Lae, Wau and 
Bulolo in the Morobe Province and in the regions around Kimbe and Biala of the West New Britain Province, and 
lesser numbers in Port Moresby and other communities around the country. 

? This information is based on Lloyd 1973, which is still the major comparative work on the Angan languages. The 
term “Angan’ was then a fairly recent replacement for the previously-used, derogatory term ‘Kukukuku’. Two of the 


languages, Kawacha and Kamasa are extinct, for all practical purposes. However, Smith 1990 documents a language 
called Susuami which is possibly a distinct Angan language but also in great danger of becoming extinct. 
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to the discourse context will be made in seeking to explain the different functions of semantically 
equivalent forms and structures within the sentence. The texts used have been edited to a limited degree to 
correct what the Menya themselves perceive as errors. Wherever possible, the speaker/author of the text 
was involved in this process. The text portion of the database therefore falls between the extremes of 
considering natural discourse to be too flawed to be reliable, and that of regarding every hesitation, ‘error’ 


and self-correction as valid parts of the data’. 


The analysis and presentation recognizes that, as a live language, Menya is in a constant state of 
change but is, nevertheless, primarily synchronic rather than diachronic, Reference to diachronic change is 
made only where it seems to help throw light upon inconsistencies within the data or where the body of text 
seems to clearly indicate that changes have taken place more recently. Since most of the texts have been 
gathered in or near a nus Menya village, the presentation is primarily that of a single dialect. Use is 
made, however, of texts from speakers of other dialects (variations are fairly minor) with reference to the 
differences being made only where the same form appears to be used with different functions. As has 
already been implied, the target audience for the grammar is, primarily, other linguists rather than the 
Menya people themselves or potential language learners. That being the case, it is recognized that the 
audience will be ‘users’ more than ‘readers’; that is they will be seeking information about specific topics 
rather than trying to find out all they can about Menya. The second chapter provides an overview of the 
major morphosyntactic features of the language, with extensive cross-references to the more detailed 
presentation to follow. In the main body of the grammar, chapters 3 through 5, an attempt will be made to 
present the material in a logical fashion such that ‘readers’ will be able to build their understanding 


gradually without having to jump to later sections. 


These guidelines and limitations are in accordance with the articles presented in Graustcin and Leitner 
(1989), which discuss what should be included in a reference grammar and how it should relate to or be 
influenced by linguistic theory. In their introductory article, Leitner and Graustein present the following 
“widely accepted characteristics of grammars” (1989:4): 


3 The recorded speech and original written texts still exist, so the raw data is still available for possible further analysis. 
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Grammars of a language are more or less comprehensive and systematic accounts of 
the major categories, structures, and functions of linguistic expressions found in the 
language under description. (1989:5) 


Grammars of a language do not, and, perhaps, should not, aim to represent the 
totality of a language in its regional, social, stylistic or temporal extensions. They select 
relevant sections according to linguistic and user-related criteria. (1989:9) 


Grammars of a language, like other types of reference materials, are not meant to be 
read from beginning to end but to be used whenever a need arises. They are to provide 
insights into the ‘making and working’ of a language and to answer very concrete 
questions, regardless of theoretical or other issues. (1989:15) 


While there is consensus among the volume’s authors regarding the ideal of broad, comprehensive 
coverage, most completely elaborated in an earlier work by Lehmann (1988), most agree with the above 
summary recognizing the need and virtual inevitability of some restrictions. There is similar ‘iigenais that, 
whereas an atheoretical grammar is impossible, a grammar should be written without theory-specific 


formalism in order to accommodate linguists of all persuasions. 


1.2 The environment and social setting of the Menya people 
The Menya homeland lies totally within the Menyamya District of the Morobe Province and, with the 


exception of a single village, within the drainage area of the Upper Tauri River. It covers a roughly 
rectangular area extending 15kms to the north, east and south of Menyamya and 6kms to the west. 
Menyamya itself is situated on the Tauri River at 1200m, with mountain ranges rising to over 2000m 
within 5 kms in each of four directions (ENE, S, WSW and NW). The majority of the people live in 
villages between 1100m and 1600m high in what is primarily grassland, whereas almost all land above 
1800m is covered by tropical rainforest. Rainfall varies from under 200cm per year, in the main Tauri 


Valley, where Menyamya is situated, to 500cm per year in the more remote parts of the area. 


Menya mythology claims that mankind originated on the ridge to the northwest of Menyamya, and 
many among the other Angan peoples trace their origins to the same area. Contact with the outside world 
began in the early 1930s when gold miners from the Wau-Bulolo valley to the east conducted exploratory 
expeditions through the area. The colonial government established the first administrative station and 
airstrip at Menyamya in 1933 to provide protection for the miners but, when the miners withdrew due to the 
lack of prospects, the government facilities were closed down. The station and airstrip were reestablished in 


November 1950 and the government began to bring an end to the raiding and territorial expansion that was 
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characteristic of the Angan people. In the preceding decades, the Menya had been aggressively expanding 


in almost all directions. 


The Australian colonial administration encouraged the people to move from their traditional nuclear- 
family hamlets scattered on ridge tops to more central village locations. Fifty-six census units were 
established among the Menya, though these by no means coincided with clearly defined villages. The 
Menya continue to be characterized by strong individualism, rather than social cohesion, and homes 
. surrounded by bushes and coffee gardens to maintain privacy are more the norm than houses congregated 
in a single, cleared area. Most economic activities such as house building and food production were, and 
still are, performed by each nuclear family for themselves rather than being communal activities. 
Seemingly, the primary communal activities were fighting and the performance of various Stages of 
initiation of boys into manhood. Both of these activities ceased within a few years of the Menya coming 
under government control, though a reduced schedule of initiation ceremonies continued in some areas 


until the 1980s. 


The people continue to practice slash-and-bum agriculture to produce most of their own food. The 
traditional diet consisted primarily of numerous varieties of sweet potato, grass species and leafy, green 
vegetables. This was supplemented with other root plants, bananas and plantain, a species of wing bean, 
and mushrooms. Protein was ; minimal part of their diet -- primarily pandanus nuts and occasional wild pig 
and small forest animals, Numerous fruit and vegetable crops have been introduced, as well as peanuts and 
soybeans to provide protein. Rice and canned fish and meat are available commercially, but these are not 
daily fare for most villagers. Coffee was introduced early on and most people have at least a small garden 
which supplies small amounts of income. With the decline in coffee prices in the past ten years, some are 
experimenting with other crops such as vanilla. Market gardening is a growing factor but limited by the 


lack of a large, local clientele. 


Until 1980, all travel in and out of the area was by foot or by plane so migration was very limited. The 
major exceptions were those who moved to the Bulolo and Wau valley to work in forestry and mining, and 
a significant number of young men who were contracted to work for two years as labourers and guards on 


plantations, mainly on the islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, A road was cut to Bulolo by 1980, opening 
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up more ready transport to and from Lae, the provincial capital and major centre for industry and 


commerce. Most men under fifty have now travelled out of the area but most women have not. 


Medical and educational services have been expanding since the 1950s but the majority of children are 
still not attending school regularly. This may change now that the government’s recently redesigned 
education system is starting to be introduced. Kindergarten and grades 1 and 2 are to be taught in village- 
based ‘elementary’ schools using whatever language the community desires. The more centrally located 
‘community’ schools, of which there were never more than eight in the Menya area, will begin with grade 
3. A high school was opened in the mid 1980s, increasing the number who could go beyond grade 6, and a 
few have now received tertiary education. The general education and literacy level remain below average 


for the country. 


Tok Pisin, the English-based trade language throughout the north coast, islands and interior highlands 
areas of the country, was introduced in the 1950s and is the prime medium of communication with 
government and other introduced services. All formal education in the area was in English until the recent 
introduction of the elementary school system. Menya continues to be the first language for most. children, 
though Tok Pisin is also introduced in the home from an early age. Most church services contain a mixture 
of Menya and Tok Pisin and/or English, with the balance varying according to denomination. Since very 
few girls attended school prior to the 1980s, most adult women know very little Tok Pisin or English. For 
the foreseeable future, the trend will continue toward more bilingualism but the people’s general attitude 
towards language and the government’s elementary school policy should limit, if not prevent, the demise in 
the use and prestige of Menya. Nevertheless, the increased bilingualism and literacy will result in an 
accelerated rate of change in the language, compounded by the changes in lifestyle affecting the need to 


know traditional taxonomy and skill-related terminology. 


1.3 The linguistic setting of Menya 

Menya is the second largest of the Angan family of languages, in terms of the number of speakers. It is 
bordered on all sides by other members of the family so contact by the Menya with languages of other 
families was minimal prior to the introduction of Tok Pisin and English. Lloyd (1973:33) reports that 


relationships between the Angan languages and the neighbouring East New Guinea Highland, Kunimaipan 
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and Pawaian families are only 5%, 4% and 3%, respectively. Menya’s closest relatives in terms of cognate 


counts are Kapau/Hamde (69-75%) and Yagwoia (50-58%). 


Linguistic research has been conducted by others’ in most of the languages in the family but relatively 
little has been published. The most complete grammar that has been published of any of the languages is 
the 1968 Kapau pedagogical grammar by Oates and Oates. Neville Bourne, a former missionary among the 
Folomosa (a dialect of Lloyd’s Ampele) and former member of parliament for the Menyamya District, has 
gathered extensive vocabulary and mythological data from numerous Angan languages for comparative 


purposes but these also are unpublished. 


The only others known to the current author to have gathered data on Menya are Rev. M. Jordan of the 
Australian Lutheran Mission and L. and A. Chipping of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. Jordan lived 
among the Menya from. 1954 to 1964 and worked almost exclusively in Menya since Tok Pisin was 
virtually unknown to the Menya at that time. He produced a preliminary analysis of the phonology (Jordan 
1958ms) and began writing a pedagogical grammar (Jordan 1963ms). The Chippings spent several months 
among the Menya from 1971 through 1973, starting the S.1.L. work at Akwanja village. The only linguistic 
material ‘inherited’ by the current author from the Chippings was a collection of verb paradigms, but they 


did lay the foundations of relationships upon which we have been able to build. 

There is little evidence that the Menya speakers ever conceived of themselves as a unit distinct from 
speakers of other Angan languages around them’. Based on word-lists, grammatical data and native- 
speakers’ attitudes gathered in 1987 and 1988, there are three or four sociolect groups among the Menya. 
Consistently, two are recognized as linguistically and socially distinct and are named by the people as the 
Tnduygd (those to the south-east) and the Tepatigd (those to the west). Within these two groups, 
numerous clans are also recognized, with census units often.associated primarily with a single clan. The 
people to the northeast are eeaieei to be fairly uniform linguistically but no name exists for them. The 


people of the five westernmost villages in that area are recognized as the Juaginjqd but each of the 


remaining villages in the northeast is identified only by its dominant clan. This group is, therefore, referred 





* Missionaries, anthropologists and S.LL. members. . 
* Lloyd (1973:98) states that for only one of the languages do its speakers have a name for themselves distinct from 
- speakers ofother languages. 
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to here as the Northeast group. Many of the forty clans are found in more than one of the four sociolect 


groups. Cognate percentages based on a 190 item word list ranged from 89.6 (the average relationship 


between the Tnduygqda census units and those of the Tepatigd) to 94.16 (the average relationship among 


the Juagdnjqd census units). The pronunciation differences recognized by the people and reflected in the 
data are more significant than the cognate figures. Menya attitudes and the linguistic data analyzed concur 


in the assessment that the greatest linguistic difference is between the Tnduygd and the Tepatigd dialects, 


with the Northeast/Juagdnjqé dialect being closer to the Tepatigd. (The data and analysis are contained 


in two manuscripts listed in the bibliography as P. Whitchead 1991 and C. Whitehead 1995.) 


The village of Akwanja, where most.of the data for this study was collected, is part of the Northeast 
sociolect group and is situated 9kms ENE of Menyamya. Since 1985, considerable contact has been 
maintained with people from the three major groups but the body of texts which formed the core of the data 
for this study, plus almost all of the elicited data, were gathered from people residing within 2kms of 
Akwanja. To the extent that there are dialects of Menya, therefore, this study pertains primarily to the 


Northeast dialect. 


1.4 Phonology and orthography 
The major publication on phonology among the Angan languages is, significantly, entitled Angan 


languages are different. In her preface, Healey (1981:4) states: 


The Angan Family is a stock level family of languages whose speakers live in that 
region of Papua New Guinea where the Eastern Highlands, Morobe and Gulf Provinces 
meet. All the languages of the family are characterized by phonological complexity 
unusual in this country. Nasals as syllable nuclei, behaviour of glottal stop, labialization 
and palatalization all make the analysis of syllable patterns difficult and result in the 
occurrence of long strings of consonants within the word. Severe cooccurrence 
restrictions on consonants go hand in hand with massive morphophonemics, with much 
fusion and loss. The cumulative effect of this makes the reconstruction of the basic forms 
of morphemes very difficult. ... In the above respects the Angan languages differ 
markedly from those of all the neighbouring families. 


Apart from the statement about glottal stop, which Menya lacks, the above description is accurate for 


Menya. 


The Menya phonological inventory consists of 17 consonants and 6 vowels, as presented in Table 1 


and Table 2, and the orthographic representation used in this grammar is as in Table 3. Four of the 
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prenasalized plosives, /"b "d "dz "g/, are written without the nasal word-initially but with it word-medially. 


This variation in orthographic representation follows the Menya literates’ decision to represent the nasal 


word-medially but not word-initially. 


Table 1. The consonant phonemes of Menya 








fp {tis | k [allm[alnlo 
ppp et | s | & | g|m[x[ ny [ol 
SAE ACARS YA 
j=b | [dz] *o |allwiit [alfe| a | 
b,mb | dnd | inj| evel valiwty| [alle [a | 
LB | Divi ae [yirly] [zy 












More detailed information about the phonemes, their phonetic manifestation and their distribution is 


included in Appendix D but some additional comments are in order here, including an statement of some of 


the more common morphophonemic rules. 


Table 1 shows the lack of fricative phonemes (other than the glottal /h/) and of liquid phonemes. 


Neither of these characteristics is unique among Papuan languages. Foley (1986:55-56) points out that 


phonetic fricatives are frequently intervocalic allophones of the plosives, the change often being 


accompanied by voicing. Menya /t{/ can be realized as [{] in most environments and intervocalic /qf 


6 The post-alveolar affricates are treated here as palatals and plosives as a generalization. 
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becomes [s] or [y]. The liquids [r] and [I] are intervocalic allophones of /f/, again fitting the pattern 


described by Foley, though he does note that languages with no liquid phoneme are rare. Somewhat more 
noteworthy is the relative frequency of the consonant phonemes. The most frequent is the uvular plosive, 


followed by the velars and bilabials, then the dentals, with the palatals being quite rare. 


The six-vowel system of Menya is one of the more common patterns evidenced in Foley’s survey of 
Papuan languages (1986:52-53). He also discusses in some detail (50-52) the frequency and status in 
various Papuan languages of a short, high vowel being inserted between consonant clusters that are not 
allowed in the phonetic realization. This is also a feature of Menya, especially when both consonants are 
plosives. As noted in Appendix A, nasals and plosives can occur in surface clusters (though the nasal 
syllabifies after a plosive). Again as noted by Foley, the quality of the epenthetic vowel can vary, especially 


when the nearest phonemic vowel is either /i/ or /u/. The few Menya who are writing in their vernacular are 


inconsistent as to whether a vowel should be written in these contexts and if so what it should be’. When 
three such consonants come together, there is a greater likelihood of one vowel being written but again 
there is inconsistency as to which one. When the final phoneme of a word is a consonant there is a vocalic 


release (optional if the consonant is nasal other than /n/). The quality of the vowel varies, but usually /p/ 


releases to /u/ and /t/ and /k/ release to /i/. 


In accordance with Healey’s statement above about Angan languages generally, fusion and loss of 
phonemes at morpheme boundaries is extensive in Menya. Since many of these processes are idiosyncratic 
to particular morphemes, determining the basic form of morphemes is often difficult and, conversely, the 
relationship between the surface form of words and the base form of their component morphemes is often 
not transparent. Therefore in all examples in this grammar, both a ‘readable? surface form and a morpheme- 
by-morpheme line are given. The more idiosyncratic processes will be described where the relevant 
morphemes are presented but a few of the more regular morphophonemic processes are listed below. It will 
be noted from the Menya examples in the body of the paper that the sequences that are affected by these 


processes across morpheme boundaries are allowed within morphemes. Even non-homorganic nasal- 


7 As a result of this variation, the examples almost certainly show some inconsistencies in spelling in the top line. 
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plosive sequences remain in the speech of some Menya speakers, as in the variant hiyamdgd for hiyandgd 
“cassowary’. 
Dental phonemes generally palatalize before or after /i/ and sometimes in the environment of /e/. 
Dental phonemes assimilate to the point of articulation of an adjacent stop. e.g. /m + tu/ > mbu. 


The vowel /a/ in a prefix raises to /a/ if the next phonemic vowel is also /a/. 


The approximant /w/ triggers labialization of the consonant before the next phonemic vowel, and 
makes any intervening epenthetic vowel be [u].e.g. /at+w+tt+k+yo+i/> [otukn”i]® 
“you told him/them’ 


The sequence /qa + i/ > /qe/ and /qu + i/ > /que/. 


The dental nasal deletes following the bilabial nasal and /m + nqo/~> /mqo/, except in the 
Tnduyqéd dialect. 


* This example also shows metathesis of the Av + t/ sequence 
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2 MORPHOSYNTACTIC OVERVIEW 


This chapter will present an overview of Menya morphology and syntax and introduce most of the 
linguistic categories and terms that will be used in the body of the grammar. It will begin with a 
presentation of the word classes recognized and the criteria for distinguishing them. This will be followed 
by a description of the basic features of the sentence, especially the sentence-final clitics’ which encode the 
surface form of the illocutionary force or nature of the act being performed by the speaker in uttering the 
sentence’®. It will then describe the basic clause structure, introducing the Menya norms for word order, 
case marking, cross-reforeacing.. and encoding of categories such as tense, aspect and modality, without 
going into details about the actual morphology or the distinctions made within the categories, The chapter 
will conclude with a summary. of the nature of inter-clausal relationships in Menya, which is heavily but 
not exclusively dependent upon medial verb forms, In addition to introducing the main concepts to be used 
in the grammar, this chapter will provide a quick introduction to many of the typological features of the 
language, which should be helpful to ‘users’ who want to research a specific topic without being ignorant 
of the overall schema of the language. It will also be helpful to ‘readers’ by presenting a panoramic view of 
the language before they progress into the finer details which begin in the third chapter, thus reducing the 


need to jump forward to place the details in context. 


Menya is typical of Papuan languages (and especially those of the Trans-New Guinea Phylum) in 
being dominantly right-headed. It is verb final, genitives precede their head, suffixation is far more 
prominent than prefixation, and cliticization is in the form of enclitics (including postpositional case 
markers) rather than proclitics. The significant deviation from this pattern is that most nominal 
modification follows rather than precedes the head noun. 





* Clitics in Menya are generally neither perceived nor written as words; they are attached to the preceding word. They 
differ from suffixes, however, in that the former are specific to a word class whereas clitics attach to whatever occurs 
last in the sentence or phrase to which it is attached. 


'° Since Menya is spoken far more than it is written and the majority of texts available are transcriptions of recorded 
speech, terminology that is ‘speech’ oriented will be used in a broader sense to include authorship. 


11 
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2.1 Word classes and morphology 
The word classification presented here is made on the basis of morphological criteria, and distribution 


and collocation patterns, rather than on semantic or notional criteria. The majority of morphological 


complexity in Menya is found in its verbs — another feature that is typical of Papuan languages. 


In non-isolating languages, it is advantageous to differentiate between the classification of morphemes 
(specifically roots) and that of words. Thus, a morpheme may be clearly classified as a verb root based on 
the types of affixes it can bear but some of the ‘verb forms’ built on that root may not be as clearly 
classified as a verb. MacDonald (1990:85) refers to this problem in classifying the medial (non-finite) verb 


forms of Tauya, another Papuan language though not clearly related to Menya. In the present analysis of 


Menya morphology and word classes, all derivational affixes except the deverbalizing suffix -qé only 
effect changes between sub-categories of a word class. Therefore, in all words other than those with -qa the 


class of the word form is of the same major category as that of its root morpheme. 


Verbs may exhibit ors of prefixes and up to seven suffixes (4.2). The prefixes indicate the 
polarity of assertion and, for most transitive verbs, the person/number of an affected animate entity. The 
suffixes encode valency ee ee tense, aspect, modality, person/number of actor, and/or various aspects of 
relationship with the following clause. Apart from the singular command form of some verbs", a verb root 


cannot occur in isolation; thus, verb roots are considered bound forms. 


Other morphologically complex words are the demonstratives (3.1.2 & 3.3.3.1), the kin nouns (3.2.3), 
and a set of dyadic pronouns (3.1.3) which refer to two or more people in specific kin relationships. The 
demonstratives are all based on a set of seven deictic roots and are sub-divided into pronouns, pro-locatives 
and pro-temporals according to the kind of enclitics they bear, all but two of the roots are bound forms, The 
demonstrative personal pronouns bear enclitics which indicate the person, gender and number of the 
referent. The kin nouns consist of inalienably possessed roots, with a prefix to identify the person (and 
sometimes number) of the possess or, and the same enclitic set as the demonstrative pronouns to indicate the 


person/number/gender of the referent; the kin noun roots are, therefore, bound forms. The kin pronouns are 





'! The second person singular irrealis actor suffix is normally —¢ but in the hortative/command form (4.2.3.1) it is -a. 
Since the actor suffix is the only morpheme required in the formation of the hortative form, the use of the null 
allomorph effectively results in the verb root standing alone. 
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based on a pronominal or demonstrative root followed by a morpheme specifying the kin relationship and 


the appropriate person/number/gender clitic. 


Nouns, regardless of their internal morphological complexity, can be possessed by a preceding 
possessive word or phrase, and/or be modified by one or more following words or phrases. Pronouns are 
neither possessed nor modified. It is on this basis that the kin nouns and kin pronouns are differentiated. All 
nouns and pronouns can function as the head of a noun phrase. A few words which have temporal or 
locative reference have some but not all the characteristics of nouns and so are classified as defective sub- 


sets of nouns (3.4.1 & 3.4.2). 


Adjectives and adverbs modify nouns and verbs respectively but these are overlapping classes -- there 
are some words, such as tniiyd ‘hot, fast’, which modify nouns and verbs. It is not clear whether these are 
i) distinct but overlapping word classes, ii) overlapping sub-classes of a single class of modifiers, or iii) a 
single class with semantically-based restrictions on their distribution. They can be intensified by the suffix 
-ndgd ‘very’ and, especially in adverbial function, frequently bear the emphatic focus marker =nd. As will 
be illustrated in 3.3.4, the head noun of a noun phrase can be omitted, leaving a modifier as the functional 
head. This blurs the distinction between nouns and noun modifiers as does the existence of some words 
which have the characteristics of both, comparable to the English words ‘male’, ‘infant’ and the colour 


terms. 


Foley (1986:113ff describes the relative paucity of verb roots in many Papuan languages, with one of 
the compensating strategies being to combine an adjunct nominal with a generic verb (that is, a verb with a 
very general meaning such = ‘be’, “do’, ‘act’) to express different action/state types. While Menya cannot 
be described as having few verb roots (over 450 in the current lexicon), many predicates are expressed by a 
combination of an uninflected adjunct and an inflected generic verb. Many of these verbal adjuncts also 
function as nouns, as Foley and others point out (such as Farr 1999:62-66 for Korafe). For those that do not 
occur elsewhere as nouns, it is debatable whether they are best analyzed as a separate word Aaa or as a 


sub-class of nouns. These willbe presented as adjunct nominals in 4.3.4. 


Finally, there are a small number of particles, some of which serve as modifiers within the verbal 


phrase while others operate at the sentence level. 


13 
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2.2 Sentence overview 
The Menya sentence is defined primarily by the presence of one of following set of mood clitics which 


attach to the last word and express the speaker’s motivation for the sentence: indicative (informing), 


interrogative (requesting information), etc. 


=i~=nji indicative speaker informing the addressee 

=fa polar question speaker asking the addressee for a truth value judgment 
=wd content question speaker asking the addressee for the details 

=ti dubitative speaker expressing doubt or lack of knowledge 


Since the unmarked or default structure for the Menya clause is verb-final, the last word of most sentences 
is a verb and, accordingly, the clitics are normally attached to verb forms. Almost all sentences bear one of 
these clitics, the exceptions arising from the fact that they cannot occur on a verb that ends with an 
associative actor suffix (4.2.2) or, with one exception, an irrealis actor suffix (4.2.3). When a sentence is 
part of a direct quote (as in (6) and (7) below), there is an additional clitic (described in 5.5.1) which occurs 
after the mood clitic or actor suffix. This end-of-quote clitic is an extended use of the focus clitic mentioned 
in the previous section but is treated and glossed separately not only because of its more specific function 
but also because it varies in form according to the preceding morpheme. Intonation patterns and pause are 
also significant for determining sentence boundaries but, as is the case for many languages, the criteria do 


not consistently coincide. 


The length of sentences earies from a single word to ten clauses, with most natural texts averaging two 
to four clauses per sentence. Most sentences consist of an introductory ‘given’ portion which serves as a 
frame of reference for the remaining ‘asserted’ portion of the sentence. This is equivalent to the broader 
sense of ‘topic’ as used by Chafe (1976) and Haiman (1978) and can include identification of the person, 
thing or fact that the sentence is about (i.e. the more traditional sense of ‘topic’). This portion of the 
sentence, henceforth referred to as the FRAME, is separated from the ASSERTED PORTION by a pause and is 
often marked with the clitic =yi”, which will be presented in more detail in chapter 5. Both the frame and 


the asserted portion of the sentence can be a multi-clause complex. 





” This is probably an extended use of the locative clitic that will be presented in 3.4.2. As a givenness marker it is 
generally followed by a pause, indicated in the examples by a comma. 
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For the sake of simplicity, these features of sentential structure will be illustrated in this section using 
non-verbal predications. Equative and descriptive predications about the present world do not normally 
require a verb, though one of the several existential verbs can be used. In keeping with Menya’s verb final 
order, non-verbal predicates follow the frame and subject where they are overt. The mood clitics, in such 
cases, Can attach to the same wide variety of word classes as can serve as the predicate. Some of the 
examples, such as (9) and (10), are not equative or descriptive but are interjected questions where the verb 


is omitted but is readily understood from the context. 


2.2.1 Indicative mood 
The indicative mood signals that the speaker is informing the addressee of the degree of truth or 


falseness of a proposition. In Menya, indicative mood is normally encoded by use of the sentential clitic =i 
accompanied by a falling intonation pattern and followed by a pause. In (1) the predicate is an adjective; in 
(2) it is a common noun — the species name for a kind of bird. Note that the clitic replaces a preceding & 
and that the i lowers to e following g or qu; these are regular morphophonemic processes of Menya. The 


opening phrase of (2) is an example of a sentence frame without the =yi clitic. 


1) Subject | Predicate 
Iqueqa . hawqd, quauge. 
i-gu=-e-qda hdwqd quauqda-i 
that-M-oJ-Poss tail long=IND 
“Its tail is long.” 

2) Frame : Subject Predicate 
Nyi youd kukyud ataqa . iqu, iqueqa yoge haquyui. 
nyt yoya kukyud G-t-q-qdqa . i=qu = i-qu-e-qa yoga-i = haquyud=-i 
ls bird speech Ass-say-PFV-ls/Dso that-M that-M-oJ=POSs name-DEF haquyud=IND 
‘The bird I’ve talked about, its name is haquyud? 


When the last word of the Sentence is something other than a noun, adjective or verb, the indicative 
clitic is =nji* rather than -i. In (3)-(5), the final words are a negative particle, a locative and a temporal 


phrase, respectively. The distribution of =nji and =i does not constitute mutual exclusivity though the 





> In 4.2.3.7 prenasalized variants of most of the other mood clitics are mentioned. By analogy, -nji could be a 
sequence of — —i rather than a distinct morpheme. There is independent evidence form + i = nji in limited 
circumstances, 
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contexts of overlap are few; for example, the predicate in (4) could just as easily be mayiyi (m=yi=i) 
rather than mdyin/i. 


3) Akewi youd naqa hmanji. 
Gkewd-i yyyd naga hmaz=nji 
Gkewd-DEF bird big not=IND 


‘The dkewd bird is not large.’ 


4) Naa ayi mayinji. 
n-qG = aya=i m=yi=nji 
1s-Poss house-DEF down-LOC-IND 
“My house is down there.’ 


5) Moni naqayganji. 
moni naqgda-yga=nji 
money big-TIME-IND 
‘It’s big money time (= fines are big these days).” 


2.2.2 Polar interrogative mood 
The polar interrogative mood, whereby the speaker is soliciting a statement about the truth or falsity of 


the proposition, is expressed by the clitic =ta and a sustained high intonation over the last several syllables 


of the sentence. 
6) “Siapdka tdyuktand?” 
si apakd tayda-yu-k-ta-na 
2S woman near=M=2S=POLQ-QT 
*“Do you have a wife?” ’ 


7) “Matindktana?” 
Matind=k-ta-na 
Martin=2S=POLQ-QT 
* “Are you Martin?” ’ 


Where the speaker presents alternatives and solicits identification of the appropriate or correct variant, 
then both alternatives are treated as polar questions and normally marked with the clitic (8) but these can be 


omitted (9). 


8) Tagqu tqda. ; ‘hiuyeqata, huiyiqueqdta? 
tfa-qu t-qG  —hiuyeqda-ta huiyi-qu-e-qd-ta 
this-M 2s-POss dog=-POLQ _ other=M-OJ-POSS=POLQ 
‘Is this your dog or another’s?’ 
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9) Eqad asique, hyque manda? 
eqa ak-qu-e hy-qu-e  mdanda 
water same=M-OJ INDEF=M=OJ beyond 
“Was it the same river or one beyond?’ 


2.2.3 Content (WH) question mood 
Content questions contain a question word and indicate that the Speaker wishes the addressee to 


identify the argument that the question word refers to. In Menya, in addition to the question word, these 
sentences are frequently marked with the clitic =wd , as in (10), but can bear the indicative =j, hence the 


alternative forms in (11)'*. The intonation pattem is falling, as for indicative sentences. 


10) Qe dayginygawa? 


ge aygi-yqa-wa 
2D where=-GOAL=INFOQ 


“Where are you two (going)?’ 

11) I  tdquega ayi? ~ ayawda? 
i td=-qu-e-qa_ ay a=i ayad=-wa 
that this-M-OJ-Poss house-IND —_house-INFOQ 
“That is whose house?’ 


The situation is further complicated by the existence of another clitic, =kd, which overlaps with =wd 


and =i. It is far more limited in distribution, and even in its most frequent context of occurrence it is 


interchangeable with these other two mood clitics. 


12) Saqad qokiqu ay gika? ~ dygiwa? ~ dygiyi? 


t=yaqa qokd-i-qu dygi-ka Gygi-wa aygi=i 
2S=POSS male=-DEF-@ where=MOOD where=INFOQ where-IND 
“Where is your husband?’ 


As most of the above examples show, the question word is generally in the predicate position — that is, 


sentence final. Even in sentences like (11), the proposition can be structured so as to reflect this preference, 
yielding (13). 
13) Ayi taqueqawa? 
aya-i td-qu=e-qG-wa 


house-that this-M-0J-POSS-INFOQ 
“That house is whose?’ 


When a question word occurs in a verbal clause, its preferred position is immediately before the verb. 





™ The question word ‘who’ is a form of the near deictic ‘this’ as described in (3.1.2) 
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14) Iqua gia ' dygi ptepyqdwa? 


isqu=a qua  dygi pt-e-p-yqd-wa 
=M=PL ground where dig-put-23P/IRR-GOAL-INFOQ 


“Where are they going to bury (him)?’ 


2.2.4 Dubitative mood 

The final mood category parallels the polar interrogative in form but its clitic is =# rather than =ta. 
Both moods communicate .a lack of knowledge on the part of the speaker but, whereas the polar 
interrogative elicits the information from the addressee, the dubitative only expresses the lack of knowledge 
or certainty. Indeed, this form is often used in response to a question to express an inability to provide the 


requested information. 


15) Iqu dmaqad nagaguti. 
i-qu = dmaqd nagd-qu-ti 
that-M person big=M-DUBIT 
‘Is he an important person, I wonder.’ OR ‘I do not know if he’s an important person.’ 


The dubitative mood not only marks doubt about the truth value of a proposition but also about the 
identity of an argument within a proposition. Thus, as in (16), the clitic =# can co-occur with a question 
word, again either as an initiating statement of uncertainty or as an uncertain response to a question. 


16) Ayi tdqueqati. 
aya=i ta-q u-e-gd-ti 
house=that this-M-OJ=POSS-DUBIT 
‘I wonder (I do not know) whose house this is,’’ 


2.3 Verbal clause structure overview 

In many ways, the clause or simple sentence is the central component in the structure of a language, 
just as the ‘room’ is the central component in the design of a building. Just as the components of a room 
(such as the floor, walls, ceiling, etc.) can exist alone as siniceuee (as a basketball pad, garden wall or 
carport, for example) without being considered a building, So elements of a clause (such as a phrase, word, 
etc.) can stand alone as an uiteramce in certain contexts but are recognized as deficient structures (fragment 
sentences). And just as the structure of a normal building is far more complex than a single room, so the 
structure of a natural language utterance is generally far more complex than a single clause. The Clause, the 


expression of a proposition about some entity (concrete or abstract) anchored in time and space, is the 
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minimal utterance that can meaningfully stand alone’>. Accordingly, the structure of the clause or simple 
Sentence is probably the most thoroughly studied aspect of grammar generally and of most individual 
languages that have been studied. An exception would be heavily inflected languages such as Greek, where 


much more attention has, until recently, been paid to morphology than syntax. 


The vast majority of clauses in any natural language contain, as their structural and semantic core, a 
verb which connects most if not all the other elements into a meaningful whole. The objective in this 
section is to provide an Gene of the structure of the verbal clause in Menya. Many of the specific 
details provided in this section are drawn from a careful analysis of 8 mixed-genre texts authored by three 


different speakers and containing a total of 758 clauses, of which 725 are verbal. 


2.3.1 Word order 
Menya is quite rigidly a verb-final language. As is the norm for Papuan languages of the proposed 


Trans-New Guinea Phylum, the basic clause order is SOV regardless of whether S and O are expressed as 
noun phrases or pronouns. Table 4 displays the distribution of the possible word orders (row labels) 
according to NP manifestation options (column labels) as found in the 758 clause sample'®, In the column 
labels, order is not significant but upper case represents NP manifestation and lower case represents 
pronominal expression. In elicited data, the SOV order is invariant, in text data it is overwhelmingly more 
frequent. In the majority ‘of nies in natural text (663 in this sample), there is not an overt reference to 
both § and O, other than by verbal affixation, and so three-term basic word order is not fully applicable. 
Where only one of § and O is overt, however, it is almost invariably before the verb, confirming the verb- 
final pattern. “ 


Examples (17) and (18) represent the most frequent patterns for clauses in which both S and O are 
overtly specified. The exceptions to the SOV pattern are conditioned by pragmatic factors; topical entities 
are fronted or even extracted (left-dislocated) from the clause into the frame and any NP can be postposed 


after the verb either as an afterthought clarification of identity or for special effect. 





‘5 While a person’s response in & conversation can consist of only a sentence fragment, or even an interjection, such 
utterances are not meaningful in isolation. A single-clause sentence can, however, be meaningful without any other 
verbal context. . 

'6 The data here does not take info consideration that in some instances the overt subject or object is within the frame 
immediately preceding the clause in which it bears the role. Further discrimination would reduce the numbers but not 
the fact of the domination of SOV order. 
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Tabie 4. Basic word order 


S&O s&O S&o s&o 


SOV 
OSV 
OVS 
SVO 
VSO 
VOS 
Totals 





17) §S O V 
Matiu  iqu waduyd igdge. 
Matiu i-qu = wéuyd i-g-qdaqa-i 
Matthew that-m work do-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 


“Matthew worked (recently).’ 

18) s O V 
fi = buaya hika ikikdqdagqe. 
i=i buaya hikad iki-k-qaqa=i 


that-F sweet.potato stone cook-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
*,.She cooked the sweet potato (on stones in a covered pit).’ 


2.3.2 The status of subject and object 

The discussion thus far assumes that S and O are clearly defined and readily identifiable elements, 
generally labelled ‘subject’ and ‘object’. That is, however, a false assumption as witnessed by the extensive 
literature in the past 30 years (for example, Li 1976 and Schachter 1977) about the definition and status of 
subject. Halliday (1994:30-33) points out that three distinct functions have been labelled as ‘subject’ and 
that in many clauses the three converge on a single referent, leaving no ambiguity. In other clauses, 
however, these functions are spread between two different referents, with any one of the three functions 
able to have a distinct referent than that of the other two. In still other instances, the functions can be 
assigned to different referents without any overlap. His three functions, their definition, and his preferred 


labels are summarized in Table 5. 
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Table 5. Subject functions as defined by Halliday. 


| 

. psychological subject | ‘that which is the concern of the message... 
what the spea 

grammatical subject “that of which something is predicated... seen 


logical subject - | “doer of the action... having to do with relations 
between things...’ 





















In the default or basic encoding of a proposition in Menya, the three subjects converge on a single 
entity, as is the case for English. English has a very clear category of grammatical subject and employs 
constructions such as the passive to make changes in its assignment, with concomitant changes to other 
grammatical features such as yerb agreement and pronoun selection. Menya, on the other hand, does not 
exhibit such flexibility. Grammatical subject status is assigned by the case frame!” of the verb (4.1.2) and 
its only grammatical correlate is that it is not case-marked (2.3.3 and 3.1.2). Though verb agreement is 
extensive in Menya (2.3.3 and 4.2), it is determined by the logical relations ACTOR and AFFECTEE -- the 
most salient entity, other than the actor, who is affected by the event. Word order is determined by 
pragmatic factors, including assignment of the psychological subject function. Most verbs assign 
grammatical subject status to the actor and its referent is more often than not the speaker’s choice as the 
psychological subject, leading to the frequent convergence of the three subject functions. The minimal role 
for syntax in the clause that is described here is not unusual for Papuan languages. Foley (1986:175) states 
that “for Barai, syntax must be recognized as an independent parameter in the organization of the clause. 
This is the only Papuan language I know for which this holds, whereas it is the norm for European 


languages.” 


The dominant syntactic function that has been described as subject-oriented for Papuan languages is 
the switch-reference system — the marking of one clause to indicate whether the tracked referent is the same 
or different in the subsequent text. It is generally described as same subject (SS) and different subject (DS) 


marking but there is disagreement as to which subject function is being tracked'*, For Menya (5.1.2), the 





"7 Fillmore introduced the concept of case frame in his 1968 article. The case frame of a verb specifies what nominal 
arguments need to be identified to fully specify the predication. 


*® In Foley’s (1986:183ff) analysis it is the Actor that is being tracked so he uses the terms same-actor and different- 
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overriding factor in the switch-reference system is pragmatic, the topical entity being tracked. In the 
unmarked or normal scenario, especially in main-line material, the topical entity of a larger stretch of 
discourse is also the psychological subject of each clause!®. Since most verbs assign the subject function to 
the actor and this referent is the default choice as psychological subject, the crucial examples for 


determining what function is actually being monitored are a minority of the marked clauses. 


In this grammar, when I use the term SUBJECT, it will refer to the grammatical function, which is 
always encoded in the unmarked case. The term ACTOR will be used for the logical subject, which is 
encoded by the verb suffix. For the psychological subject, I will use the term CLAUSE TOPIC, rather than 
Halliday’s ‘theme’, to avoid the ambiguity of that term, while maintaining a distinction between the 
psychological subject and higher levels of topic; it is encoded as the first-mentioned NP, though often that 


mention is prior to the clause itself. 


The term ‘object’ is not discussed in detail by Halliday but I understand it to also be a multi-function 
term, though perhaps not as complex as ‘subject’. The logical object would be an entity that is affected by 
the event and not necessarily distinct from the logical subject”°. The grammatical object, henceforth simply 
OBJECT, would be a necessarily distinct entity in the clause and be assigned grammatical features different 
from those assigned to the suByEcT. Some Menya verbs assign the SUBJECT function to the logical object 
(4.1.2.4) so the logical object is not always the grammatical object. Whether the OBJECT, when there is one, 


is always a logical object is a matter of how ‘affected by the event’ is interpreted. A RECIPIENT in Menya 


always has precedence over a PATIENT in being assigned the OBJECT function and is cross-referenced on the 


verb as the AFFECTEE. I will not address the question of whether the recipient in such cases is the logical. 


object. 


2.3.3 Role discrimination: verb agreement & case marking 
This section will briefly outline the encoding of these functions or roles in the Menya clause. As can be 


seen in examples (17) and (18) above, there is no case marking on any of the NPs labelled as S or O. There 


TO 
actor. Reesink (1983), Roberts (1988 and 1997) and Stirling (1993) are among the many to have addressed the issue 


of what is being tracked. 

'? Though the terminology and definitions vary, Halliday (1994) and Givon (1984) both recognize a clause level topic 
as well as a higher level topical or thematic entity. 

*? In the sentence ‘I moved across the room’ the speaker is both performing and being affected by the event; this is also 
true of reflexive predications, 
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is, however, a suffix on the verb which agrees in person and number with the person performing the 
predicated event, the ACTOR. In these and most other clauses the actor” is also the SUBJECT and the CLAUSE 
Topic, Almost all verbal predicates bear an affix from one of several seven-member sets of actor suffixes, 
all of which differentiate first, second and third person and singular, dual and plural number but conflate 


the non-first duals and the non-first plurals, yielding the pattern shown in Table 6. 


Table 6. Actor suffix distinctions 


-singular_| duat_{ pturat | 
jet [is fw _ [ap 


second | 2S 
third . 
Noun phrases referring to humans (and non-humans that play a prominent role in a text) generally 






23D | 23P 









conclude with a demonstrative, such as igu in (17). These demonstratives can also stand alone as pronouns, 


and when the referent is not the subject of the clause they normally bear a case-marking clitic that will be 
referred to as the object clitic and glossed as OJ in all occurrences. When the NP or pronoun is an object of 
the verb (recipient, addressee, patient, etc.), there is no further case marking. Other roles are indicated by an 


adpositional clitic following the object clitic, in which case the NP is the object of the adposition. 


In addition to the actor suffix, many verbs also require a prefix agreeing in person and number with the 
most salient affected entity, which is generally the object. These AFFECTEE prefixes distinguish first, second 
and third persons, but only differentiate number in the first and second persons, yielding the following 
matrix. (Since there is only one set of these affixes, the actual shape of the morphemes are given here rather 


than the category abbreviations that were given in Table 6.) 





*” Rather than capitalizing these terms on every occasion, I will do so only at their first mention in a section, as a 
reminder that a specific meaning is intended that is not necessarily universal. 
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Table 7. Verb prefixes indicating affectee”? 





In the first part of (19), the recipient object (labelled as O) is human and bears the object clitic =e, and 


the verb prefix is third person agreeing with Shem. In the second half of this example, the recipient object 


is the first person pronoun, which does not bear a case marker but is cross-referenced by the verb prefix”? 


19) § O, Vv O 
Rupend igqu eiti kina dwikdqdgqe, Sema ique. 
Rupend i-qu eiti kina G-w-i-k-qaqa-i Sema i-qu-=e 
Reuben that-M eighty kina Ass-3-do-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND Shem that=-M-o7 
oO OQ Vv 


Nyi eiti kina dndapkdaqage. 

nyi eiti kina d-n-tap-k-qdqa-i 

1s_ eighty kina Ass-1S-give-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 

‘Reuben gave him, that is Shem, eighty kina. He gave me eighty kina.’ 


In summary, the subject is not case-marked, is normally the first of the overt NPs and also usually the 
actor and, therefore, cross-referenced by the verb suffix’’. The object normally occurs after the subject 
(when both are overtly specified) and, if it is human (therefore potentially confusable as the subject), it is 


case-marked as an object and cross-referenced by the verb prefix. 


In a ditransitive clause with an overt patient entity, such as ‘eighty kina’ in (19), the-patient is treated 
as a secondary object. If there is an accompanying demonstrative, it will be the object-marked form. The 
secondary object normally follows the subject and primary object, but is not cross-referenced on the verb”>. 
In the main clause of (20), the village men and the mythical snake are only indexed by the verb suffix and 


” Those familiar with the three pronoun systems proposed by Wurm (1975 & 1982) as characteristic of the Trans-New 
Guinea Phylum will recognize the 1S, 2S and 1P forms to be related to his Set I, which is the most widely attested 
set. 


3 Note that the verb root tap ‘give’ is only used with a first or second person recipient, the verb w-# ‘do someone’ 
being used for giving to a third person. 

* For an example in which there is only partial identity between the subject and the actor-marking on the verb see 
(143) in 3.4.5, where the actor marking includes the ACcCOMPANIER who is not part of the sUBIECT. 


25 A single instance of a double patient prefix has been found in text even though such forms are not accepted in 
elicitation. ; 
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prefix indicating their role as actor and affectee (and indirectly as subject and object). The women who 
were given to the snake are encoded as a secondary object. Though the prefix on the verb is ambiguous in 
that it does not specify number or gender, having the people retell this event from the perspective of the 
women makes it clear that the prefix is referring to the snake rather than to the women. 


20) Frame O, 0-V-s 
E  tuqaygayi, apaikd huaqui adwikuwi. 
€ w-t-q-ayg-yga-yi apaka hn=u-aqu-i  G-w-i-k-uwa=i 


that 3-fell-PFV-DR=TIME-GVN woman INDEF=F=DL-O} ASS-3-do0-PA/PFV-23 P/DSO=IND 
“After he (a mythical snake) told them (the village men) that, they gave him two women.’ 


All the discussion and examples to this point have related to (di)transitive clauses. The single core 
argument of an intransitive clause in Menya is treated in the same way as the actor/subject of a transitive 
clause, making Menya a nominative-accusative language. I have encountered no evidence of ergative 


patterning in the language. 


Nominal elements of the clause other than the subject and object(s) are, in Menya, marked by 
postpositional clitics that indicate their role. When they co-occur with one of the major arguments, their 
default position is between the arguments and the verb but this can be overridden by pragmatic 


considerations, In the following examples, clause components are in their default order and the clitics have 


been highlighted. 
21) S Origin — Destination Vv 
Ne aya yéyisayi, Womaquaqdyqad dpdukuque. 
ne aya ya-yi=-ta-yi Womaquaqa-yqa d-p-w-k-qaqu-i 
lp village up-LOC-ORIG-GVN Kapo-GOAL ASS-come-go-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
‘From up at the village, we travelled to Kapo.’ 
22) § Purpose[Goal Goal Instr VJ 


Iqu = paydyqdté = guayqdti ~—shiuygad = qundaityga 
i-qu = payd-yqd-ta gud-yqd-ta hiuyad w-q-n-dt-yqd 
that-M befel-GOAL-& vine-GOAL-& eye 3-act-DETR-3S/IRR=GOAL 


Destination Vv 

qauqa _ ypatuyqa dikdge. 

qauqa | ~pa=tu=yqa a-y-k-qaqa=i 

forest up=LOc-GOAL ASS-go.up-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 


‘He had gone up to the forest to look for betel nut and bush rope.’ 
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23) V O Loc Vv 
Atimauage, kati Kapo ndu emdayi.,... 
a-timdu-dge katd-i Kapo n-tu e-mda=yi 


ASS-atrive-38/DSR cat-DEF Kapo level-Loc put-SER/SEM=GVN 
‘He arrived and, having parked the car at Kapo....’ 


24) S Time Vv 
Si hikydyga  ikitagaya ma mikiqa da isyqe. 
si hikgd-yga ikd-dtq-dy-ya ma ma-ikd-qa da i-t-yqa=i 


2s youth-TIME tour-PRGV-IPFV-2s/DsO like NEG-tour-DVZR indeed do-2S/IRR-GOAL-INDIC 
“You are not to wander around as you wandered when a youth.’ 


2.3.4 Clause complexity 

Although the ‘normal’ order of the elements of a clause is subject-object-oblique-verb*®, many of the 
examples in the preceding section are noteworthy in that they contain two or more nominal elements. In the 
758-clause text sample referred to above there is an average of 1.23 nominal elements per clause. Thus, 
even two nominal elements in a clause, while not rare, is significantly above the average. In order to 
maintain this controlled rate of information flow, one or more of the nominal elements are often specified 
within the sentence frame preceding the actual clause, or provided after the verb, as if they were 
afterthoughts. These devices are particularly frequent at sentence boundaries though they are by no means 
rare in the middle of a sentence. In (25), the two time phrases constitute the frame and three phrases follow 


the verb which still leaves three arguments within the clause’, 


25) Time Time S O, Instr 
po  iqueyi Mandeyi, Rupen iquté Josepad iguté  balusi mbqa 
po i-qu=e-yi Mande-ygi Rupen i-qu-t@ Josepad i-qu-td balusi mbqa 
four that-M-0J-GVN Monday-GvN Reuben that-M-& Joseph that-M-& plane money 


Vv | O Destination Means — 
diyekiyi, - Sem iguta nyité, Nasapgad buyqd jetgeu. 
a-ya-i-k-iya=i Sem i-qu-td nyi-td Nasapqad m-tu-yqd jetqa-i=u 


ASS-1D-do-PA/PFV-23D/DsO-IND Shem that-M-& 1s-& Nadzab below-LOCc-GOAL jet-DEF=LOC 


‘...in the fourth week, on Monday, Reuben and Joseph bought Shem and me plane tickets, to 
Nadzab by jet.’ : 





6 Order being determined by topicality factors (Halliday’s psychological) and their default assignment matching 
grammatical functions. 

7? This clause is still very heavy and could possibly be explained by claiming that a purpose clause ‘for Shem and I to 
go to Nadzab by jet’ has been postposed and its verb omitted leaving the three NPs stranded after the main clause. 
This would also explain why Sem igu does not bear the object marker =e. 
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By default, the most focal position in the clause is the immediate pre-verbal position. Accordingly, 


adverbials are almost always in this position, especially those of manner which are always focal, as in (26). 


Similarly, question words are almost always just before the verb, as in (27). 


26) Piya yagiyqaygayi, ye tndydnd qe dpekuee. 


27) 


piyd ya-q-q-ayg-yga-yi ye tndyd-nd qe = d-p-y-k-ued=i 
rain 1D-act-PFV-DR-TIME-GVN 1D quick-FCS CERT ASS-Come-go.up-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 


“When it was raining on us, we travelled up quickly.’ 


Nyi yatyqa syqé nyisyge? 

nyi yatyqd s=-yqa n-i-t-yqd=i 

1s question what-GOAL 1s-do-2s/IRR=GOAL-IND 

“Why are you asking me?’ OR ‘What are you asking me about?’ 


2.3.5 Tense, aspect, modality & negation , 
Tense, aspect and modality are all marked on the verb in the form of suffixes, many of which are 


portmanteau” morphemes. Three degrees of past tense are distinguished but only on finite verbs. They are 


encoded in the form of portmanteau morphemes (that also indicate aspect) in combination with two distinct 


sets of actor suffixes. These two sets of actor suffixes indicate a contrast in the degree of relevance of the 


event to the speech act, one application of this contrast being to encode the difference between present and 


near past predications. 
28) Nyi wduyad iga. ~ Nyi wauygd iqdqgdage. 
nyi wauyda i-q-a nyi wauyd i-q-qdqéa-i 
Is work do-Prv-Is/Aso. 1s work  do-PFv-1s/pso-IND 
‘Tam working.’ : ~ ‘I worked (within the last few days).’ 


The primary aspectual distinction is between perfective and imperfective, which reflects the speaker’s 


choice as to whether or not to focus attention on the internal temporal complexity of the proposition being 


encoded (Comrie 1976:21-24). All propositions about future events and generalizations about normal 


behaviour are in the irrealis mode, indicating a lack of certainty about the factuality of the proposition. 


Irrealis is indicated throughout the verb system (finite and non-finite forms) by a third set of actor suffixes. 


These distinctions will be further explained and illustrated in 4.2.2, 





% The morphemes I am referring to here as portmanteau systematically encode two elements of meanings such as 1) 
tense and aspect and 2) person, number and irrealis. This is in contrast to morphemes which idiosyncratically encode 
two elements of meaning which are generally encoded in the language by separate morphemes such as French au and 


GuX. 
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Clausal negation is indicated by the prefix ma- on the verb. However, while this prefix can occur on 
any verb form, it almost always occurs on a deverbalized form which is followed by one of two verbs 
bearing the relevant further suffixation. The two verbs are i ‘do’, as in (29), or e ‘be’ and encode active and 


stative predications, respectively. Occasionally, as in (30), the inflected verb is not one of these generic 


verbs and the negated verb serves an adverbial function. 


29) ..igu hiunjigga matimdugd da ikage. 
i-qu  hiunjizyga ma-timdu-qad da i-k-qdqa=i 
that-M daytime-TIME NEG-arrive-DVZR indeed do-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
* he didn’t arrive in the middle of the day.’ 


30) ..apakad iuaqu  ... magquygqd auyamakiyi. 
apdka i=izaqu = — ma-q-n-qad a-uyadma-k-iya=i 
woman that-F-DL — WNEG-act-DETR-DVZR ASS-leave-PA/PFV-23/D=IND 
*,..the two women left unseen.’ 


Positive deverbalized forms can also be used adverbially, as in (31). The analysis that is proposed in 
4.3.3 is that the deverbal form (whether positive or negative) is the head of a deverbalized clause that 
functions as a manner adverb within its matrix clause, even in the regular negative construction where the 
matrix is one of the generic verbs. This analysis is reflected in the bracketing in the top line of examples 
(31) and (32), 


_ 313) S$ Manr[Manr V] Vv 
iqu Gpakanad igé ayapmiyge. 
i-qu Gpakd=nd_ i-qa@ G-yap-miy-qaqa-i 
that-M slowly-FCS do-DVZR ASS-come.up-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
“he was coming up slowly.’ (lit. he was coming up while performing fora longtime} .- 


32) § Manr[Loc V] Vv 
Iqua igi mdpmeqad _itayguwdyga.... 
i-qu-a —s i=qi ma-pma-qa_ i-at-ayg-uwd-yga 


that-M=PL that-LOC NEG-be-DVZR do-IPFV-DR-23P/DSO=TIME 
‘They were not there and...’ 


2.4 Clause linkage overview 
As is the case with most Papuan languages, the most distinctive features of the clause linkage system 
in Menya is the existence of MEDIAL verbs and a SWITCH REFERENCE system. That is to say, in the normal 


conjoining of clauses into a complex sentence, all but the last verb are forms which are non-finite in that 


they lack tense and mood markings. They are, however, marked to indicate the nature of the relationship 
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between the clauses, and whether the topical entity of the marked clause is the same as or different from 


that of the following clause on which it is dependent. 


Foley | (1986:175-198) describes a variety of such systems found among Papuan languages. He 
distinguishes between non-final clauses as being (1) dependent on and subordinate to a main clause, that is 
embedded either as an argument of or within an argument of the main clause, or (2) dependent on but 
coordinate with a main clause, that is it depends on another clause for the specification of some categories 
of information but is not embedded within that clause in any way. Only the latter group are medial verbs in 
Foley’s categorization. He goes on to describe variation among languages according to the semantic 
distinctions encoded by the medial or coordinate-dependent verbs, including variation as to how this 
distinction interacts with a switch-reference system. Some languages have a medial verb system without 
having a switch-reference system, others have medial verbs only when the same referent is maintained 
across clause boundaries, and yet others have both same-referent and different-referent medial verbs. A 
further distinction which Foley makes that is pertinent to many Papuan languages is that between medial 
verbs and “serial or compound verb structures ... in which verb-stems are juxtaposed to form a complex 
predicate, which then takes a single set of core and peripheral arguments to form one clause” (1986:178). 
These distinctions are valid and useful, and generally match up with a scale of morphological complexity 
ranging from simple stems through finite verbs. However, as is to be expected of generalizations, these 
distinctions only partially match the features of Menya verb forms and clause linkage. Specifically, the 
syntactic criterion of embeddedness/subordinateness versus coordinateness does not parallel the 
morphological distinctions of Menya verbs. Therefore the verb forms that will be classified as medial for 
Menya are morphologically distinct from final verbs but they do not all meet Foley’s coordinate-dependent 
definition. 

2.4.1 Serialization 

At the less finite end of the scale, Menya contrasts the compounding of verb roots to yield a complex 
verb stem (33), with the serial verb pattern (5.3) of juxtaposing a verb without an actor suffix and a more- 
fully-inflected verb (34). There are significant lexically-based restrictions on each of these kinds of 


construction, however. Compounding (4.1.3) is only allowed with certain semantically compatible verb 
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roots, and serialization (5.3) normally only combines two verbs, the second of which is always a motion 


verb. 


33) ..me quea ge dtqdmanmiyque. 
me quea qe  4a-t-qgaima-n-miy-qdqu-i 
Ip story CERT ASS-say-remain-DETR-PA/IPFV-1P/DSO=IND 


*,.we remained there telling stories.’ 
34) Biygsu iqu ... katé Gniéma dpekdge. 
biysu  i-qu kata ad-na-ma_ 4-p-y-k-gadqa 
mission that=M car ASS-1P-get ASS-come-go.up-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
“The missionary picked us up and took us up by car.’ 


2.4.2 Different-referent medials 
All non-final verb forms in Menya, other than the serial verbs, bear an actor suffix making the same 


seven-way person-number distinctions that have already been described for final verbs (Table 6). Those 
which indicate a change in topical entity (DR) use the same three sets of actor suffixes as the final verbs do, 
and they also make the same aspectual distinctions. They differ primarily in that they bear a specific 
different-referent suffix -ayg between the aspect and actor suffixes but do not indicate absolute tense or 


mood. The perfective forms generally indicate a sequential relationship between the marked and the matrix 
clause (35) and the imperfective forms indicate simultaneity (36). This is in accord with Foley’s statement 
(1986:180) that “Normally, they [dependent verbs] encode differences of temporal relations between the 
Clauses ... and the one which underlies all more complex ones is between simultaneous and sequential 
actions”. The most frequent different-referent medials (4.2.4.1.1) bear a subordinator which indicates the 
relevant semantic relationship with their matrix clause (the default case being time as in (35) and (36)). The 
other main set of DR forms, however, does not bear any indicator of the semantic relationship with its 
matrix clause but coordinates the clause with that which follows (4.2.4.1.2), This is most clearly shown in 
(37) which reports the split in activities in what has to this point been a single group. Among its other uses 
are (i) as the equivalent to a complement within another clause (38) and (ii) sentence finally as a mild form 
of command (39)”’. These Gro sets will be labelled as subordinate and coordinate DR medials respectively. 
The meaning of the terms ‘coordinate’ and ‘subordinate’ as used in this presentation of Menya grammar 


will be explained in the introduction to chapter 5. 


?° It is proposed that the missing matrix verb in such examples is an irrealis final form of the verb ‘be’. 
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35) Qu ti timdugqayguwdyga iqu ti  adtukdgqe. 
qu ti timd@u-q-ayg-uwd-yga i-qu ti  G-w-t-k-qdqa-=i 
3p thus arrive-PFV-DR-23P/Dso-TIME that-M thus ass-3-tell-pA/PFV-3s/DSO-IND 
“When they thus arrived, he told them this.’ 


36) ..iquaqu kukyud tétqdtaygiydiyga awimege,... 
i-qu-aqu kukygud t-dtq-dt-ayg-iyd-yga d-w-ima-dqe 
that=M-DL talk Say-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23D/DSO=TIME ASS-3-meet-3s/DSR 
“While they two were talking he came upon them then...’ 


37) dmaqad hyqua mdyi tqdudtaygé, hyqune hiyqgdyqa 
Gmaqa@ hn=-qu-a m-yi tqau-Gt-ayg-a hn-qu-une hiyqd-yqa 
person INDEF=M=L below-Loc stand-IPFV-DR-23P/ASO INDEF=M=IP urine-GOAL 
apeyuque. 
d-p-y-q-qdqu-i 


ASS-come-go.up-PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
*,..some people stood below and we others went up to urinate.’ 
38) “Sinyi ti tigqayga Gya adnyiydyinya.” 
si nyi ti t-q-ayg-d aya a-n-i-i-Gy-n=ya 
2s 1s thus say-PFV-DR-3s/ASO just ASS-1S-do-BEN-IPFV-2S/ASO-QT 
*“You’ve just heard me say this.” ’ 
39) ...suga iuyi kyyud dygudndyd metaygpu. 
sugad i=u=yi kyyud dygua-ndyd ma-dt-ayg-p 
custom thaf-LOC-GvN thought good-very _get-IPFV-DR-23P/CSR 
*,..keep those customs well in mind.’ 


2.4.3 Same-referent medials 
The various same-referent medials, on the other hand, while using the same irrealis actor suffixes for 
uncertainty, use two distinct sets of actor suffixes for their realis forms (4.2.4.3). These two sets of suffixes 
interact with the-presence/absence of an additional morpheme to yield four sets of SR medial forms, the 
graminaticality of one of them being suspect. No SR medial form requires an aspect marker and the 
sequential-simultaneous contrast is not generally coded. The most common set of forms, as used in (40), 
would fit Foley’s definition of dependent coordinates and cover as broad a range of logical and temporal 
relationships as ‘and’ does in English. They can, however, be case-marked which subordinates them to the 
clause on which they are dependent. A second set of forms coordinates two or more clauses into a clause 
_ complex (41); this complex as a whole can be questioned or negated by a single matrix verb to which it is 
subordinated. Again, the range of temporal and logical relationships which can exist between the members 


of the complex is quite broad. The third set of realis same-referent medials also coordinates the clause with 
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that which follows but it is semantically constrained, in that the two situations predicated must be 


simultaneous, as in (42). These three sets will be labelled as dependent, coordinate and simultaneous SR 


medials respectively. 
40) Amogumege, igi dpmamiyque. 
d-moquma-age i=gqi a-pma-miy-qaqu=i 


ASS-find-1P/DsR that-LOC ASS-be-PA/IPFV-1P/DSO=IND 
‘We found them then remained there.’ 


41) ...kanique awimeta ti dtukdgqe. 
kd-an-i=qu-e- — d-w-ima-dt-d ti d-w-t-k-qdiqa=i 
3-father-DEF-M-O} ASS-3-meet-sR-3S/csR thus ASS-3-tell-PA/PFV-3s/DSO=IND 
*...he came to the man’s father and told him this,’ 


42) IRqu balusiyqa hiugad dgind apmaminge. 
i-qu = balusi-yqad hiuyaG 4-q-n-d G-pma-miy-qdqda-i 
that-M plane-GOAL eye ASS-act-DETR-3S/CSR ASS-be-PA/IPFV-38/DSO=IND 
‘He was watching for the plane.’ 


In summary, then, the various forms of the same-referent medials are syntactic packaging devices more 
than indicators of different temporal or logical relationships between the clauses. The different-referent 
medials, on the other hand, are more explicit regarding the temporal or logical relationship that exists 
between the propositions being encoded. These differences will be more fully explained and exemplified in 


4.2.4 and 5. 


2.4.4 Finite forms used non-finally 
Fully inflected forms, in addition to being used sentence finally, where they also normally bear one of 


the mood clitics presented in 2.2, are also used within a sentence in various ways. The most common of 
these is in relative clauses (5.4.2.1) but they are also used within the sentence ‘frame’ which was described 
above as setting the context within which the asserted portion of the sentence pertains (. A third non-final 
use, quite common in non-narrative discourse, is in the non-final conjuncts of what Longacre (1985:238) 
and Farr (1999:248ff) call co-ranking structures, in which two or more finite clauses (including any medials 


Clauses dependent on them) are juxtaposed in a coordinate relationship (5.5.2). 
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3 NOMINAL EXPRESSIONS 
This chapter will present the morphology and syntax of nominal expressions, beginning with pronouns 
(3.1) and moving on to nouns (3.2) and noun phrases (3.3), and then to the (case-)marking of these 
expressions to indicate their role in the clause (3.4). The last section will present the structure and use of 


coordination of nominal expressions (3.5). 


As was explained in 2.3, the Menya verb in almost all its forms indicates the person and number of the 
ACTOR (which is generally also the SUBJECT). Many verbs also indicate the person and number of the most 
salient affected entity (generally the primary OBJECT) when its referent is human (occasionally extended to 
non-human). This permits the omission of NPs and pronouns referring to these core arguments; 
accordingly, the ratio of nominal expressions to verbal expressions is considerably lower than in 
Janguages such as English where there is almost no such agreement between the verb and its arguments. 
The vast majority of noun phrases in Menya are, therefore, either introducing new participants or else 


referring to peripheral arguments. 


3.1 Pronouns | 
Three types of pronouns are available in Menya, varying in the degree of refinement of identification 


and of morphological complexity. 


3.1.1 Personal pronouns 
By far the simplest pronouns in terms of both morphological complexity and refinement of 


identification are the personal pronouns, which are presented in Table 8. In this set of pronouns, Menya 
distinguishes singular (one referent only), dual (two referents only), and plural (more than two referents) 
and the three universal persons (speaker, addressee and other). These three persons and three numbers are 
distinguished throughout the personal reference systems of Menya though, as is the case here with second 
and third dual, there is usually some degree of conflation of categories. There is no gender differentiation 


in these pronouns and no inclusive/exclusive distinction for the first person non-singular forms. 





* Tn a 758-clause text sample, the average number of nominal elements per clause is 1.23, as discussed in 2.3.4. 
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Table 8 Personal pronouns 





In (43), the subjects of the clauses use one of these forms and have been highlighted. In (44), it is the 
object that is represented as a pronoun. Note that in each of these instances virtually the same information 


is also provided via the verbal affixes, which are underscored. 


43) Qu yatyqad e dneyqayguwayga, ne yeqa itan 
qu yatyqa e  a-na-i-i-q-ayg-uwd-yga ne yeqa i-dt-an 


3P question thus ASS-1P-d0-BEN-PFV-DR-23P/DSO=TIME 1P greet do-SR-1P/CSR 
kimayi ti qe  dtukuque. 
_kimayi ti qe = a-w-t-k-qdaiqu-i 
respond thus CERT ASS-3-say-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“When they asked this, we greeted them and responded like this.’ 
44) “Nyi ambdasikdquwigda.” 
nyi G-n-pak-ik-q-uwd=i=qa 
1s ASS-1S-hit-cook-PR/PFV-23P/DSO=IND=QT 
* “You killed and cooked me (a mythical snake).” ’ 
The forms given in Table 8 are the unmarked forms, which are used for core arguments and to which 
the various case markers are attached for non-core arguments. The third person forms are rarely used, 
relative to the demonstrative pronouns introduced below. The third dual form ge, which is identical to and 


probably and extended use of the second dual, has never been observed in the unmarked form but is used in 
the emphatic forms given below. (Table 9 provides the various genitive forms of the personal pronouns. 


Based on observed usage and native speaker evaluation, there is no discernable difference between the 
forms with =gd and those with =yagd but the former are far more frequent, especially in the non-first 


persons. 
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Table 9 Personal pronouns — genitive & emphatic forms 


first second thirdsing. ffirstdual secondor first second third 
sing. sing, third dual _ plural plural plural __ 


mi_|s__ [a [ye [ge [ne ke 


































basic 

genitive | yd tqa kigd yeqi geqi nega higé 

=qa ‘i t=qd ki=qa ye=-qa qe=qa ne=qa he=qa 

genitive geyaga neyaqai | heyagd | quyagé 

=yaqa ge=yaqga | ne-yaqd | ~hiyaqad | qu-yaqa 
he=yaqa 

emphatic quwa 

=ud 


qu-ud 


The genitive pronouns can function as either the pre-head possessor within an NP (45) or stand alone 
as an NP in their own right (46). The forms in the last row, labelled emphatic™”, do not occur in isolation 
but follow the first of the two genitive forms to provide an emphatic, often contrastive, focus on the 
referent (47). Based on the evidence presented here, it is quite likely that the 1 and 2" singular basic forms 


derive from the root consonant (#- and f- respectively) followed by a marker -i which triggers palatalization 


syielding the forms shown in the table. Irregular morphophonemic processes are in evidence in some of the 


other forms also. 
45) ...neqa aydmdqa qaya qe  dwakuque. 
ne-qa ayda-m-yqa qaya qe  4a-wda-k-qaqu=i 


1p-POSS house-unseen-GOAL walk CERT ASS-go.down-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-IND 
*,..we walked down to our far away home(s).’ 


46) Aya néayzi, nyage. 
aya n-yi! = n=yaqd=i 
house level=-LOoc 1S=POSS=IND 
‘The house over there is mine.’ 


47) Iygayi, wauyi Dewiti iqu kigd kiui ikdqe. 
i-yga-yi _wauyga-i Dewiti i-qu ki-qa  ki-ud=i i-k-qaqa=i 
that-TIME=GVN work=DEF David that-M 3S-POSS 3S=POSS=DEF do-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
Nyi yqéa kiui ikage. 
nyi n-qad  ki-ud=i i-k-qdqa-i 
is 1s=POSS 3S=POSS=DEF do-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘At that time, David did his own work. I did my own.’ 


*! Some younger speakers are regularizing to this but more mature speakers do not like it 
» The suffix =ud will be shown below to be a possessive suffix in its own right. 
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Both components of the emphatic pronoun generally agree in person and number with the referent, as is 
expected. The second instance in (47) is therefore unusual and the expected ygd@ naui would be acceptable 


in that context. 


3.1.2 Demonstrative pronouns 
For reference to a ‘third person’ as opposed to one of the speech act participants, the personal pronouns 


given above are rarely used, to the extent that they are not even mentioned in Jordan’s 1963 manuscript. 
Instead, pronominal forms based on the demonstrative roots are used. These roots are displayed in Table 
10, where the asterisk’ indicates that the root is a bound form and, therefore, cannot stand alone. The near 
and far neutral roots have very general meanings, roughly equivalent to ‘this’ and ‘that’ in English, as in 
(48) and (49). The overall structure of the demonstrative pronouns as they will be presented in this section 
is given first. (The double parentheses at the end indicates that the object clitic is required with any of the 
oblique case clitics.) 
dem. pronoun > dem.root (gender) (person/number) (objectcase (oblique case)) 


Table 10. Demonstrative roots 





near far indefinite exactive 


48) “Ta kiga kdnaipeyga.” 
ta ki-qa  k-na-i=pa-i-qa 
this 3s=Poss 3-mother=-DEF=HON-IND-QT 
* “Phis is his mother,” ’ 
49) I qdpu hetayga.... 
i qdpu h-e-dt-ayg-yga 
that CMPL NEU-be-IPFV-DR=TIME 
‘That being completed, ...’ 
When referring to people, the demonstrative roots normally bear enclitics that, in addition to the three- 


way number distinction, indicate a four-way gender/class distinction — masculine/neutral, feminine, 


3 This usage is borrowed from the SIL-produces LinguaLinks Dictionary tool and is an extension of the normal use of 
the asterisk to indicate ungrammaticality. The use of such roots without affixes is ungrammatical. 
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honorific and diminutive. Appendix B.1 displays the resultant forms for all the roots. Table 11 provides the 
forms that are based on the most frequent of the roots, i ‘that’, which is also the most neutral semantically. 


In terms of deictic reference, this root indicates only that the referent is not near the speaker. The 


morphemic analysis of the gender and number categories is given in the label rows. 


Table 11. Demonstrative personal pronouns based on neutral i ‘that’ 






masculine feminine honorific diminutive 
=qu =i~=u  =pa =pu ~ =su 











singular | igu ipa 
i=qu i=pa 
dual iquaqu |iuagu | ipequ 
=aqu | i=qu=aqu | i=u=aqu | i=pa=qu | i=su=aqu 
plural isua 
a i=su=a 


The masculine forms are used when all the referents are male (50) or when gender is deemed 
unimportant. The feminine forms are used when any of the referents are female and gender is deemed 
important (51). The honorific forms are used primarily to refer to older people, and the diminutive 
primarily to children, but only when the speaker chooses to be specific. Effectively, therefore, the 
masculine is the ‘unmarked’ form and can be used for any referent when the speaker chooses not to specify 


gender. 
50) Iqgu suwi qapu endge,... 
i-qu suwa-il qdpu e-n-adge 
that-M shoe-DEF CMPL be/put-DETR-3S/DSR 
‘He finished putting his shoes on...’ 
51) ...iuaqu buaya hika ikikiyi. 
isizaqu buaya hika iki-k-iya-i 
that-F-DL sweet.potato stone cook-PA/PFV-23D/DSO=IND 
*,..they (two women) cooked the sweet potato in a ground-oven.’ 


Whereas the personal pronouns given in Table 8 are used for both subject and object arguments, the 


unmarked forms of the demonstrative pronouns given in Table 11 are only used for subject NPs. For the 
object, a clitic is added which varies according to number: generally =e ‘SG’, =i ‘DL’ and =u ‘PL’, as in 


(52). These object forms are used as the base for the genitive forms (53) and for other case-marking clitics 
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which will be introduced later (3.4). Table 12 gives the object and genitive equivalents of the masculine 


forms from Table 11. It will be noted that there are again two genitive suffixes but that the second is =ud 
rather than =yagd. The differences between the two genitive suffixes are not clearly delineated but there 


are contexts where one is preferred. For example, when the head noun is Aukyud ‘talk’, the =ud form is 


preferred, as in (54). The emphatic pronoun is again formed by the juxtaposition of two forms, the first 


being the -qd genitive and the second being the emphatic form of the personal pronoun, kiud etc. 


Table 12. Object and genitive forms of neutral masculine demonstrative pronouns 


52) 


53) 


54) 


The demonstrative personal pronouns shown so far are those based on the most neutral demonstrative 
root i ‘that’. This set of demonstrative pronouns is by far the most frequent but, nevertheless, only one of 
eleven sets, ali of which can potentially occur in all the forms that have been introduced. Table 13 provides 
the masculine singular form of each of the ‘ncinrntive pronoun sets. The nominative form for all 


person/number/gender combinations is given in Appendix B.1. Nine of them are deictically based, 














singule 
igque iquaqui 
i=qu=e i=qu=aqu=i 
genitive | iguegé iquaquiygd iquaugé 















=4qa i=qu=e=q4 | i=qu=aqu=i=q4 | i=qu=a=u=qa 
genitive | iqueud iquaquiud iquaud 
“Ua | j=qu=e=ud | i=qu=aqu=i=ud | i=qu=a=ud 
Suga aayd yagdndqygd tiyd iquau aduyatygqe. 
suga aayd yayandqygd ti-yi i=qu=a-u G-w-i-atq-dy-qdqa=i 


custom truly strong thus-GVN that-M=PL-OJ ASS-3-do-PRGV-IPFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘I give them the strongest instructions in this way.’ 


ymeqga du motuqapnuwdyqd. 
ymeqad n=du w-matuqa-p-ni-uwd=yqa 
level-LOC 3-show-23P/IRR-FUT-23P/DSO-GOAL 


.igua  iquauga 
i-qu-a = i=qu-a=u=qa 

that-M=PL that-M-PL-OJ=-Poss child 

*,.. they will teach their (own) children.’ 


Si iqueud kukgua duyi, qanakna_itn,... 

si i-qu-e-ud@ = kukyud n-tu-yi _qGnaki-na i-dt-n 

2s that-M-OJ=Poss talk level=LOC-GVN follow-FCS do-SR-2s/CSR 
“You are to follow in his instructions and...’ 
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indicating degrees of distance and/or elevation relative to the speaker.*4 The additional two are the 


indefinite and the 'exactive', which indicates roughly ‘the very one(s)’. It should be noted that the root i 


‘that’ neutralizes both the degrees of removal (mid and far) from the speaker and the elevation distinctions 
and that there are two forms having the ‘mid, below’ meaning. Note also that the masculine clitic for the 


‘far’ roots is =yx rather than =gu; this pattern extends also to the dual and plural forms yielding, for 


instance, yayuagu ‘the two way up there’ and mdyua ‘those way down there’. 


Table 13. Masculine singular demonstrative pronouns, 













indefinite 





mid far exactive 








neutral hyqu qdqu 
hn=qu 


someone 











level 
























nequ ndygu 
n=e-qu n-YU 
the one there the one way over there 
above yayu 
ya=yu 
the one way up 
below mequ ~ biqu 
m=e=qu ~ m=t=qu =yu 
the one down there the one way down there 


The seven sets that specify elevation are only used with literal, spatial reference as in (55). 


55) Yayu tagqisanji. 
ya-yu td=gi-ta=-nji 
up=-M __ this=-LOC-ORIG-IND 
‘The fellow up there is from here.’ 


The four neutral forms on the other hand are frequently (exclusively for the indefinite and exactive forms) 
used with textual (anaphoric or cataphoric) reference or with what has elsewhere been called psychological 
reference. As is the case in many languages, the near demonstrative forms are often used cataphorically, 
pointing forward in the text to a referent that is about to be identified. In Menya, they are also used as 


interrogative pronouns when a human referent is expected as in (56). 


* The mid-distance elevational roots are derived from the elevational roots presented in Table 10. See 3.3.3.1 for 
further evidence of these forms, including the source of the —# in the second ‘mid-below’ form. 
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56) 


40 


Mbge, si tuque awikyadwd? 

mbqa-i si td-qu=e 4d-w-i-k-yd=wa 

money=DEF 2s this=-M=O) ASS-3-do-PA/PFV-2S/DSO=INFOQ 
“To whom did you give the money?’ 


As will become clear in the section on NP specification (3.3.3), the demonstrative pronominal forms 


discussed here function not only as free-standing pronouns but also as the post-head specifiers in noun 


phrases. Especially in that context but also occasionally when used as pronouns, a further enclitic can be 


added to the demonstrative to indicate that the NP/pronoun is identifying one of the speech act participants; 


these will be referred to as the PERSONALIZING CLITICS. In (57) the speaker wishes to refer to any one of the 


addressees and so uses the second singular form of the indefinite demonstrative; the regular second singular 


or plural pronoun from Table 8 would refer to one specific member of the audience or all of the audience 


collectively rather than the generic ‘any one of you’ desired here. Examples (58) and (59) provide further 


instances of using the first and second person clitics on demonstratives used as specifiers rather than as 


pronouns. 


57) 


58) 


59) 


Hyquki = = quwG_ =~ Gmatge,... 

hn-qu-ki quwd G-ma-t-qa-i 
INDEF=M=2S steal ASS-get-2S/IRR-GEN=DEF 
‘Should one of you steal something...’ 


Nyi tdygayi Matiu igquki kukguad hui yatyqa 
nyi tad-yga-yi Matiu = i-qu=k=i kukguad hn-i yatyqa 
Is this-TIME-GVN Matthew that-M=2s-o) talk INDEF=F ask 
kimge. 

k-i-m-yqa=i 

28-do-1S8/IRR=GOAL-IND 

‘I'm now going to ask you Matthew something.’ 


Ne amagad qoka iqune  yidmisaya huiyind - ge dayguque. 

ne Gmaq@ qokda i-qu-ne yidmisayad huiyienad qe  4-n-k-qdqu-i 

lp person’ man  that-M-lP food other=-FCS CERT ASS-cat-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“Then we men ate some other food.’ 


Table 14 shows the masculine and feminine form for all persons, based on the neutral demonstrative 


root, # ‘that’, with the personalizing clitic highlighted in the morphemic analysis. The third person forms 


°° The demonstrative pronoun attached to a proper name here should not be confused with a vocative which would not 
have the demonstrative or the personal suffix. 
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are, of course, those introduced earlier in Table 11. The first person clitics are recognizable as the personal 


pronouns from Table 8 but the second person forms are unique. 


Table 14. Masculine and feminine neutral demonstratives — subject form. 


iqun i iguye iqune inyad | iudye 

i=qu= i=qu=ye i=qu=ne | i=i=n | i=u=ye 

iguki iquaygu iquen(yda) tuaygu iuen(ya) 
i=qu=ki | i=qu=aygu | i=qu=en i=u=aygu 


i=u=en 
iguaqu 
i=qu=aqu 






















piste 
i=u=a 





3.1.3 Dyadic kin pronouns 
The third subclass of pronouns refers to combinations of specific kin and, therefore, occurs only in 


dual and plural forms. They consist of the appropriate personal (1 & 2™ persons) or demonstrative 
pronoun root (3 person), a kin pronoun root specifying the relationship, and a variation of the appropriate 
person-number clitic (as in Table 14). There is not a kin pronoun root for every combination of kin and 
they do not vary according to the deictic referent — that is, ‘I and my son’ is the same as ‘I and my father’ 
for a male speaker since both denote the father-son relationship. The relationships for which there are 
dyadic pronouns are: husband/wife, parent/child as in (60), father/son, brother/brother, sister/sister, 
brother/sister, grandfather/grandson, grandparent/grandchild, man/parent-in-law, and man/wife’s-brother. 
The gender-neutral parent/child and grandparent/grandchild forms are only used when at least one female is 


included. The nominative forms for each dyad are given in Appendix B.2. 


60) “Himbdquen mayqa ipunuwigqa.” 
hi-mb=qu-en ma-y-qa i-p-n-uwa-i-qa 
2P-parent.child-M-2P NEG-g0.up-DVZR do-23P/IRR-FUT-23P/DSO=IND-QT 
*“You and your family will not go up.” ’ 


The use of these pronouns is not obligatory. Thus, the referent of ge ‘you two’ in (61) is a man and his 
father-in-law so the more specific genaisaygi would have been equally acceptable. 


61) “Qenyaga buaya hiki hiuygad qunyiydyqa binygqa!” 
ge n=yaqa buaya hika-i hiugad = w-q-n-iny-yqa p-iny=qa 
2D i1s=Poss food stone-DEF eye 3-act-DETR-23D/IRR=GOAL come-23D/IRR=QT 
““You two come to see my ground oven!” ’ 
j 
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As is the case with the personal and demonstrative pronouns, an emphatic pronoun phrase can be 
formed by the combining of a =gd possessive form of a kin pronoun with a =ud possessive form of the 


personal pronoun. This is not ‘possible with kin nouns, as will be shown in 3.2.3. 


62) Qembaygiqa geuaéi = yaqa ~=qeyqaygayi.,... 
qe-mb-aygi-qa ge-ud yaqa qe-i-q-ayg-yga-yi 
2D-parent/child-2D-Poss 2D-Poss sick 2D-do-PFV-DR-TIME-GVN 


‘Only you two (mother & daughter), when you are sick,...’ 
3.2 Nouns 
The largest word class in Menya is that of nouns. They can be possessed and modified, and they occur 
as the head of noun phrases. They can be divided on a morphological basis into simple, complex and kin 


nouns, the first being by far the largest sub-class. 


3.2.1 Simple nouns : 
The simple noun stems are monomorphemic free forms and refer to a wide range of entities: abstract 


and concrete, common and proper. The following sample illustrates this formal simplicity and semantic 


variety. 
63) hika ‘stone’ aya “house, village, place’ 
kyyua ‘thought’ quuyqa ‘human spirit’ 
Kapo (the name of a village) Wapi (the name of a river) 


3.2.2 Complex noun stems 
Three types of complex noun stems are distinguishable: compound stems consisting of two simple 


roots conjoined, derived stems consisting of a verb root (or stem) plus a derivational suffix, and a small set 
of stems consisting of a bound root plus what appears to be a residual noun class suffix. 
3.2.2.1 Compound,stems 

Compounding of noun roots to form complex stems is rare and coining of new compounds does not 
appear to be an active process. In this formation of compound stems, as opposed to the formation of 


compound NP heads (3.3.1. 1), the nouns do not each retain their stress. For example, ydmbuayd has stress 
only on the second syllable mbua. It would appear that in the early days of contact with the outside world, 


the process was productive, hence the existence of such words as yuquakd-hGka ‘shotgun’ (literally: bow- 
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bamboo) and yi-hdkd-tayda ‘policeman’ (literally: arrow-bamboo-owner). However these words are now 


replaced by loan words from English or Tok Pisin. 


Morphologically, there are two types of compounds: those that make no change to either of the parts 


and those which do make changes. Examples of the former, in addition to those given above, are: 


(i) ya + duaya > yambuaya 

tree + sweet potato manioc, cassava (a shrub with edible roots) 
(ii) ya + guwqa > ydquwga 

tree + leaf leaf of a tree 


In the above instances, both members of the compound are common nouns in their own rights. In the 

following instances, the first lexeme, gui, can be used alone only as an adjunct nominal (4.3.4.1) meaning 

“bad, destroyed’ though it is historically also the root of the adjective (qu)quyqa ‘bad’ that is used in (65). 

a As will be described in 3.3, noun modifiers in Menya follow the head whereas here the head is clearly last, 


conforming to dominant right-headedness of Menya. 


(iii) qui + «ba > quimba 

bad + mushroom inedible mushroom 
(iv) qui ++) sonayua > quinayud 

bad meat inedible insect 


In the second type of compound noun stems, the first root is reduced” as illustrated by the following: 


(i) dbuaya + gquwdqa > bequwaqa 
sweet potato + leaf . sweet potato leaf 
(il) fasipequ + yguequ > tasiyguequ | 


older brother+ younger brother friend 


3.2.2.2 Derived nouns: 
The addition of the deverbalizer -gd to what is here being called the verb nucleus (4.2.1) yields a form 


that can be used as a noun. In (64) and (65), the verb ¢ ‘say’ is derived to form the nouns ‘speaker’ and 


According to Neville Bourne (personal communication), Safeyoka, the neighbouring language to the north-west, 
makes extensive use of compound nouns, usually dropping the class marker of the first. 
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‘speech’. As is the case in these examples, it is generally some form of verbal phrase or even full clause 
that is derived rather than the verb alone, yielding a derived NP head (3.3.1.2). The details of the form and 


uses of deverbalization will be presented in 4.2.1 and 5.4.3. 
64) ...kukyud tqa iqua moni kmaipyqana. 
kukgud t-qa i=qu=-a moni k-ma-i-p-ygqda-nd 
talk § say-DVZR that-M-PL money 2S-get-BEN-23P/IRR-GOAL-FCS 
‘...the adjudicators (lit: talk sayers) are sure to get money for you.’ 


65) Hiygi tge, ququyqe. 


higgi t-qa-i ququyqa-i 
merely say-DVZR=DEF bad-IND 


‘Merely saying something (without evidence) is bad.’ 
3.2.2.3 Residual class.markers 
Some of the other Angan languages (e.g. Baruya, see Lloyd 1969) have a noun class system with 
recognizable class markers on the root and concord between the noun and modifying elements. No such 
system exists synchronically in Menya though there is residual evidence of its prior existence, most 
strongly in the terms referring to adult humans and their gender. (The nouns in the first column also 


function as modifiers to specify the gender of humans and animates generally.) 








mature adult adult advance in age oung mature adult 
female 


male 


apaka apayaya apdhueqa 

qoka qoyaya -- 

These words are readily recognizable as containing two morphemes but none of the morphemes are 
recognizable in other forms and, for most nouns, no such structure is in evidence. In the adjacent language, 
known as Yagwoia or Kokai, the equivalent terms for ‘male’ and ‘female’ are gold and apéld suggesting 


that there was historically a shift in the form of the classifiers*”. 


3.2.6 Kin nouns 


The roots for most kin terms are bound forms requiring a prefix agreeing in person (and number to a 
limited degree) with the person(s) to whom the referent is related (‘possessor’ loosely speaking). In most 


occurrences, the kin root also bears one or more clitics specifying the person, number and gender of the 


37 Yagwoia also does not have a synchronic noun class marking system; the /k/ - /l/ correspondence is not sytematic 
throughout the vocabulary. , 
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referent. These kin nouns constitute a closed class; a partial paradigm for each member is given in 
Appendix B.3. The analysis of kin nouns is complicated by a high degree of suppletion and/or allomorphic 
variation. For most of them, the root indicating a first-person possessor is different from that for a second 
or third person possessor and there is therefore no need for a prefix to indicate first person’®. For example, 
the root for ‘my/our father’ is ap- but, for other persons, it is -- with a prefix identifying the possessor. 
The prefix for the first person is, therefore, quite rare. Some roots consistently use singular forms regardless 
of the number of the ‘possessor’; other roots reference number for second person possessors only. Table 15 
and Table 16 show the possessor prefixes and the third-person enclitics respectively; their relatedness to the 
personal pronouns (Table 8) and the demonstrative gender/number clitics Table 11 is transparent. The 
parentheses in Table 15 reflect the limited usage of those prefixes, whereas those in Table 16 indicate 


variation in the form of the enclitics. 


Table 15. Person-number prefixes for kin nouns 





=(iqu)kua ~ =ika ~ =uynua 
=(ip)aga 

The variations in the form of the person-number clitics, for both male and female relatives, show no 
readily-discernable pattern in their distribution. Much of the specific information about the form of kin 


nouns will, therefore, need to be given in the lexicon. Appendix B.3 displays the nominative (subject) form 
of all the kin nouns. Table 17 displays the forms of the root ap- ~ -n- ‘father’ where the referent is a third 


person. 


*8 Reesink (1987:49) indicates that Usan also has suppletive stems based on the person of the possessor but the split 
there is 1°2™ ys 3 
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Table 17. Third person referent forms of ap- ~ -n- ‘father 





her/his/their 














Kaniqu 
ka-n=i=qu 
*3’s father’ 


apiqu i qeniqu 


ap=i=qu : qe-n=i=qu 
‘my/our father’ ‘you2’s father’ 












“father” hi-n=i-qu 


‘y’all’s father’ 


































apliqvukua tnuyua genuyua hinugua | Kanuyua 
“fathers” | oy-u-kua | ae ga oe = 

p=u=kua t-n=yu=a ge-n=yu=a hi-n=yu-a ka-n=yu=a 

‘my/our fathers’ | ‘your fathers’ | ‘you2’s fathers’ | ‘y’all’s fathers’ | ‘3’s fathers’ 


Where the referent is other than third person, the same clitics given in Table 14 are added, as in (66). 


66) Nyi higa hiniqun nyudyiqunyji. 
nyi hi-qa ‘hi-n=i=qu-n nyudy G=i=qu=n=i 
ls 2pP-Poss 2P-father=-DEF-M=1s head-DEF=-M=1s=IND 
‘T your father am the head (of you).’ 


Where the referent is indefinite, as in (67), the indefinite demonstrative root bears the gender and 


number enclitics. 
67) Nqa apa hyqu hudgqi apdadkoygdge. 
n=qa = ap hn-qu hudqi = d-pakon-q-qdaqa=i 


1s=POSS 1"’s father INDEF=M yesterday ASS-die-PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘One of my fathers died yesterday.’ 


Some of the most common kin relationships, however, are encoded by simple nouns or phrases rather 


than kin nouns so not all kin terms are members of the kin sub-class of nouns. The most common of these 


are: . 
68) gokd ‘man, male, husband’ 
apaka ‘woman, female, wife’ 


ymegd qgoka@ ‘male child, son’ 
ymeqad apaka- ‘female child, daughter’ 


As was shown at the end of 3.1.3, the dyadic kin pronouns can function as the first member within the 
emphatic pronoun phrase, such - gembaygdqd qeud ‘only you two (mother & daughter)’ in example (62) 
given there. By contrast, the kin nouns cannot participate in that construction. Attempts to elicit such 
phrases, as in (69a), are corrected to (69b) in which the emphatic pronoun phrase is given in apposition to 


the kin noun. 
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69a) *Ayi, apiqueqa kiua = @matkage. 
aya=i ap-i=-qu=e-qa ki-ud G@-mat-k-qaqa-i 
house-DEF 1"’s.father-DEF=M-O}-POssS 3S-=Poss ASS-build-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 


b) Ayi, apiqu kiga kiua amatkaqe. 
aya-i ap=i=qu ki-qgG = ki-uG@ = =— d-mat-k-qdaqa-i 
house-DEF 1*’s.father-DEF=-M 3S=Poss 3S-Poss ASS-build-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘The house, my father built himself.’ 


3.3 Noun phrases 

While pronouns and nouns can and frequently do stand alone and bear a function at a higher level of 
structure, nouns are generally modified or specified in one or more ways. The general structure of the 
Menya NP is given below. 

NP > (possessor) (head) (qualifier) (quantifier) (determiner) (personal clitic) (role clitic) 

No single element of the phrase is obligatorily present in the phrase and any element (other than the 
clitics) can stand alone. As is typical of verb-final languages, the possessor precedes the head whereas the 
role of the phrase in the higher structure is in the form of enclitics that attach to whatever is the last word of 
the phrase. All other elaboration, however, occurs between the head and the postpositional clitics. This 
includes qualifiers and quantifiers providing information about the nature of the referent plus deictic 
information in the form of demonstratives and gender/person/number enclitics. Each element of the noun 
phrase will be elaborated upon in the subsequent sections of this chapter. as the chapter will conclude with 
a section about coordination within the noun phrase. The following examples provide initial illustration of 


the ordering of the noun phrase components. 


70) possessor head qual quant § determiner 
Neyaqa dimaqé naga eeqind iqua ai Gwquwi. 
ne-yaqa Gmaqd naga eeqad-nad i-qu-a ai G-w-q-uwa=i 
lp-Poss person big  aall-rcs _that-M-PL done ASS-go-PFV-23/DSO-IND 
‘All our important men have already gone.’ 


71) poss head qual quant determiner 
..9qa ymegqd wayqd huiyl isuenddgi tiga etmqe. 
...M=ga ymegd wayqd huiyi i=pu-en-ta-yi ti=yt e-t-m=yqa-i 
is-poss child small other that-DIM-2P-&-Gvn this-GvN 2pP-tell-1s/IRR-GOAL-IND 
*,.. (you my firstborn son) and you my other small children, I’m going to tell you this.’ 
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3.3.1 Head 


The typical head of a noun phrase is, of course, a single noun such as dmagd ‘person’ and ymegd 


‘child’ in the above examples. With some semantically-based restrictions, kin term nouns (72), and to a 


lesser extent proper nouns (73), can also fill this position and be modified. 


72) nyitd yqdi . ama hyquta ye apaduweyi,... 
nyi-td n-qa@ ‘amd hn-qu-td ye G-p-wd-ayi 
Is-&  1s=Poss uncle INDEF=M=-& 1D Ass-come-descend-1D/DsR 
‘T and an uncle of mine, we went down and...’ 
73) ..yqa@  Akwanja atimakage. 
n-ga Akwanja d-timdu-k-qdaqa-i 
ls-Poss Akwanja ASS-arrive-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=-IND 
‘,.. Larrived (at) my (home village) Akwanja.’ 


3.3.1.1 Compound heads 

Quite frequently, however, the head of the noun phrase is a complex of two or more nouns in which 
there is a progression from more general to more specific identification of the referent. This differs from 
the formation of compound noun stems (3.2.2.1) in that here the nouns retain their status as separate words, 
each retaining its own stress pattern, rather than merging into one word. The most common relationships 


are type-species and whole-part, both of which are illustrated in the three-noun head of (74). 


74) type species part 
ja migiundgad huiwd hyqu — asuatm,... 
ya miyiundga huiwa hn-qu — a-su-at-m 
tree species skin INDEF=M aera 
re removed a nieneth) of bark from a migiundqda tree and... 


Another ‘ieinucidiy a pattern combines the names of two or more members of a class to represent 
the class as a whole. In (75) the juxtaposition of ymegd ‘child’ and apadkd ‘woman’ could mean ‘female 
child’ but in this instance (and indeed normally) the meaning for this combination is ‘family’. (Note that 
this combining of nouns is distinct from coordination, which will be presented in 3.5, in that this NP is in 


tum one member of a coordination.) 
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75) ...meqad ymeqa apakitd, qoyaya hiyaquta hiuya aGnaqambiyi.,... 
ne-qa ymegqG apdakd-i-tid qoyayd hn-i-aqu-ta@ hiuydad a-na-q-n-piyi 
ls-poss child woman-DEF-& old.man INDEF=F=DL-& eye ASS-1P-act-DETR-23P/DSR 
‘ ..our families and two old women” saw us...’ 


A third pattern, seemingly contradictory to the first, has the first noun restricting the reference of the 
second, which is the primary identifier of the referent. Thus in (76), the first noun refines the meaning of 


‘house’ by specifying its purpose and in (77) the first limits the identity of the referent by specifying an 


activity. 
16) Yid aya kiuiga dmatkuwi. 
yid aya  ki-ua=i-ya G-mat-k-uwa-i 
dung house 3=POSS=DEF=-FCS ASS-build-PA/PFV-23P/DSO=IND 
‘They built a separate toilet.’ 


77) Apqa dmaqa gua igi pakygaygdqad=quenyqa 
apqad dmaqa qua i=qi pak-n-q-ayg-qdaqa=qu-e-yqa 
song person: ground that-Loc hit-DETR-PFV-DR-3S/DSO=M=O]=GOAL 


gayuwqad a aqatdpu dpmeyuwi 

qayuwqd a a-qat-adt-pu d-pma-day-uwa-i 

nettle hand ASS-hold-sR-23P/CSR ASS-sit-RPA/PFV-23P/DSO-=IND 
‘They were sitting holding nettles for (any) singer who fell down.’ 


3.3.1.2 Derived heads 
As was stated in 2.1, the only derivation from one word class to another is that of verb to non-verb by 


adding the suffix -ga ‘DVZR’ to the verb root yielding the meaning ‘the act or state of __’. More precisely, 


however, it is not the verb that is being derived but the entire clause of which the verb is the head*’. Most 
Menya verbs are quite general in meaning, specific verbal concepts being produced by noun-verb 
combinations, and therefore it is difficult to find or create examples such as (78) of a derived verb 
standing alone as the head of ‘a NP. In the coordinated NP at the beginning of (79), the head of the first 


conjunct is a compound NP containing the derived expression enygd igd and the head of the second 


conjunct is the derived expression guwd meqd. 


39 it will be noted that the term-for ‘old man’ is used even though the referent is to old women, as shown by the use of 
the feminine clitic on the demonstrative. In Menya ideology, gender is not as rigidly assigned as in Wester culture. 


Women become more masculine in old age and the term for ‘barren’, gokitgd, is a derivation of the root for ‘male’. 

4° Since it is a clause that is being derived into a nominal function, it may be more accurate to reclassify —g@ as a clitic; 
its distribution being limited to verbs would be an artefact of clauses being verb final. 

4l The concept of ‘desire/will? in Menya is expressed by an impersonal, detransitivized form of the verb ‘do’. (See 
4.2.1.3) 
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78) 


79) 
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Ne iqueqa dwiygda duna imdkatuygqe. 

ne i=qu-e-qd d-w-i-n-qa n-tu=na imak-atu-yqa=i 

lp that=-M-OJ-POSS ASS-3-d0-DETR-DVZR level=-LOC=-FCS make-1P/IRR-GOAL-IND 
‘We’re going to do his will.’ 


Suga enyqad igdta, quwd megeta imakamip@qe,... 

suga enyqad i-qd-ta quwa ma-qda-i-ta imak-mit-p-qa-i 

custom laziness do-DVzR-& theft get-DVZR=-DEF=& make-DUR-23P/IRR-SR/GEN=DEF 
‘If ever you keep on practicing laziness and theft, ... ’ 


The addition of person/number/gender clitics, whether directly to the derived form or to a | 


demonstrative root, changes the referent to ‘the person doing or being” 


80) 


..ndgqyqd uyqd igue dmetugeqaygutqa duryi... 
ndqyqa w-i-qa i-qu  d-e-mdtuqa-q-ayg-u-tqa n=tu=yi 
knowledge 3-do-DVZR that=-éM ASS-2P-show-PFV-DR-3S/IRR-DR/GEN level=-LOC=GVN 
‘_..in whatever the knowledge giver teacher) shows you...’ 


In the above examples, the predications that have been deverbalized are all timeless, ongoing events or 


states. In (81) on the other hand, the referent is identified as someone who was working at that specific 


time. 


81) 


Piwé imikitqdyuwa hyqu = qe Gnatma dpeyge. 

pawa imak-atq-ay-uwa hn=qu qe 4G-na-tma a-p-y-q-qaqa-i 

power make-PRGV-IPFV-23P/DSO INDEF=M CERT ASS-1P-get ASS-Ccome-go.up-PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
‘One of the men making power (operating the power station) led us up.’ 


It is debatable whether the embedded clause in this instance is best analyzed as the head of the clause 


or as a relative clause modifying a covert head, ‘man’. The discussion of these options in 5.4.2.1 favours 


the former. 


3.3.2 Modification 
Modification, as used in this work, refers to those elements describing the nature of the referent itself. 


The first component, qualification, is in the form of an adjective, or an adpositional phrase describing 


various inherent and transient properties. The second component, quantification, provides information 


about the quantity and order, of the referent relative to other like items. The two types of modification are 


presented separately because of the consistent ordering when they co-occur. 
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3.3.2.1 Qualification 
The simplest form for qualification is the use of descriptive adjectives providing information such as 


size (82), evaluation (83) and colour (84). Any of these adjectives can be intensified by the addition of the 


suffix —ndyd as in (82). 


82) “Neayd nagdniyd hyqu  dmdatand.” 
ne ayad naqd-ndyd hn-qu  a-mdt-an-d 
Ip house big-very INDEF=M ASS-build-1P/IRR-QT 
* “Let’s build a very large house.” ’ 


83) “Ayd duygud wdamgdnd.” 
aya@ duygud wda-m-yqda-nd 
place good lie-1S/IRR-GOAL=QT 
* “fm going to lie/sleep (in) a good place.” ’ 


84) “Yaqueqd hiawiqd hyqu pakiyd!” 
yaquegqa hiawiqd hn-qu  pdak-t=yéi 
pig black INDEF=M_ kill-2s/IRR=QT 
* “Kill a black pig!” ’ 
Adpositional phrases are also frequently used to identify the referent in terms of its location (85), 
purpose (86), etc. 


85) Ayd yapé igim-qu”? gand dmdtkuwi. 


aya yapd izqgd=m-qu ganda d-mdat-k-uwa-i 
house inner that-Loc-far-M first Ass-build-pa/pFv-23P/DSO=IND 
“They first built the inner house.’ 
86) Si natmatqd nigga maygd isuauyqa awa itn,... 
si ndtmatqa n-yqgd = ma-yqd i=pu-a-u-yqd awa i-dt-n 
2s _ thing €at=GOAL get-GOAL that=DIM=PL-OJ=GOAL lack do-sR-2s/csR 


“You will lack the things for getting food, ...’ 
Though sentences with more than one qualification component in a single NP can be understood and 


accepted, no instances have been encountered in spontaneous language use. 


3.3.2.2 Quantification 


The quantification component provides information relative to other members of 2 larger group of 
similar items. It therefore includes quantifiers equivalent to ‘all’ (88) and ‘many’ and also ordinal 
information such as ‘first’ and ‘last’ (87). As will be shown in the next section, cardinal numbers are 


traditionally encoded using demonstrative specification. 





® The reason for the clitic marker in the first line is given in the discussion prior to (105). 
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87) ...buayd haga yépaki dmetan.... 
buaya haya yapaka-i a-ma-dt-an 
Sweet.potato fresh last-DEF  ass-get-SR-1P/CSR 
“we got the last of the sweet potato and ...’ 

88) Ndtmatqd eegipnd Guygudnd dyad hetaygayi.... 


natmatqa eeqd-pu-nd duygud-nd aya h-e-Gt-ayg-yga-yi 
thing all-DIM-Fcs well-Fcs just NEU-become-IPFV-DR=TIME=GVN 


“When everything was well (ready), ...’ 


3.3.3 Specification 
Further identification of the referent is given in the form of a deictic component pointing to the 


physical or textual location of the referent relative to the speech act, and specification of an entity 
(normally animate) who/which owns or is in some other way associated with the referent, loosely called 


‘possession’. 


3.3.3.1 Demonstrative 
The deictic component is based on any of the roots for the demonstrative pronouns (see Table 10 in 


section 3.1.2). The use of td and i alone as pronouns with very general reference was introduced in that 
section. The elevational demonstratives in Table 18 are formed by the addition of a clitic (=e or =fi) to one 
of the elevational roots (#, yd or m), which are also the root for numerous locatives (3.4.2). The (morpho-) 
phonological processes whereby n + =ti —> di and m + =ti —> bi are not unique to the present context but 
also apply with other locative clitics (again, see 3.4.2). The oddity here is that the form bi appears to be a 
case of diachronic sais in that it is formed with the ‘far’ morpheme =#i but has the meaning ‘mid- 


distance’ and an anomalous form mu has become the ‘far below’ variant. 


Table 18. Non-personal demonstratives 
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These demonstratives, including the two neutral forms, are used as the last component of a noun phrase 


to “point to’ the location of its referent when that referent is non-human or its humanity is not significant at 
that point of the communication. With the exception of di however, the elevational forms have only rarely 


been observed in spontaneous usage as opposed to their appearance in elicitation sessions, and only in a 
Spatial deictic sense (89); the referent needs to be in sight of the speaker and hearer for appropriate usage. 
89) Aya yati  nyage. 
aya ya-ti n=yaqd-i 


house up-far 1s=Poss=IND 
“That house up there is mine’ 


The ‘far-level’ form di is frequently used in a non-spatial sense, especially at the end of an NP 
containing an embedded clause (90). 


90) Amagd yandgd tiga di qduygd ipu,... 
Gmaqad yandga tayd n-ti qduyqad i-dt-pu 
person scabies have level-far search  do-SR-23P/csR 
“Those people with scabies were searching and...’ 


When the neutral demonstrative i ‘that’ is used alone as the deictic component in a NP, it cliticizes to 


the preceding word and is semantically equivalent to the definite article in English, whether in reference to 
specific instances of an object designated by a noun (91) or to the entire class of objects designated by it 
(92). In these instances it is glossed as ‘DEF’ rather than ‘that’ even though it is recognized as being the 


same morpheme. 


t 


91) ...buayd hay& ydpaki  dmetan... 
buaya * haga ydpakd-i a-ma-ét-an 
Sweet.potato fresh last-DEF AsS-get-sR-1P/CSR 
“,..Wwe got the last of the sweet potato and ...’ 

92) Akewi youa naga hmaniji. 
Gkewa-i yyya naga hmaz=nji 
bird.sp-DEF bird big not-IND 


“The dkewd is not a large bird.’ 
Note that in this cliticization process, the d-clision and i-lowering processes apply just as they do with 


the indicative mood clitic, =i (2.2.1). This use of i ‘that’ is the normal form of identification for an NP that 


is definite and non-human but it can also be used with human referents when they are not significant 
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characters in the text (93). In this example, a father is giving instructions to his son and daughter-in-law just 
after their marriage about appropriate behaviour. Among these instructions is this exhortation to pass these 


instructions on to their children who will in turn pass them on to theirs. 
93) ...ge geqi  ymegeu Gmotuqaydyqanda. 
qe ge-qa@ ymeqd=i-u G-w-mdtuqa-iny-yqda-nd 
2D 2D=POSS child-DEF=LOC ASS-3-show-23D/IRR-GOAL-FCS 
*,.. you two are going to teach your children,’ 


Far more frequently with human referents, however, the demonstrative root bears the appropriate 
person/number/gender clitics that were introduced in Table 11 and Table 14. Effectively, therefore, the 
demonstrative personal forms (3.1.2) function both as pronouns replacing NPs and as the demonstrative 
element at the end of NPs. The examples already given in this section on NPs have illustrated a variety of 
these demonstratives. Examples (19) and (20) are repeated here showing third person and second person 


demonstratives, respectively: _ 


94) Neyaqa dmaqa naqaG eeqdnd igqua ai dwquwi. 
ne-yaga Gmaqd naga eeqd-nd i-qu-a ai G-w-q-uwd-i 
Ip-POss person big  all-Fcs that-M-PL done ASS-g0-PFV-23P/DSO=IND 
“All our important men have already gone.’ 


95) Nqd ymeqd hitmgd iqukité yqa ymeqa wayqd huiyi 


n-qad = ymeqd hitmgd i-qu-k-td — n-qd ymega wayqa huiyi 
Is-poss child eldest that-M-2s-& 1s-poss child small other 


isuendayi tiyd etmge. 

i=pu-en-ta=yi ti=yi e-t-m=-yqa-=i 

that-DIM-2P-&-Gvn this-GVN 2P-tell-1s/Iss-GOAL-IND 

“You my firstborn son and you my other small children, I’m going to tell you this.” 


Quantification (3.3.2.2) includes ordinal concepts such as ‘first’ and ‘last’. Cardinal number 
information, however, is provided using the demonstratives in a traditional two-based system, up to nine, 
using whichever demonstrative root is appropriate. That is, ‘four’ is ‘two two’, ‘seven’ is ‘two two two 
one’, etc. The numbers one ‘rough four using the indefinite root are listed below and are still regularly 
used, as in (96). The numbers ‘five’ and ‘ten’ are expressed by NPs making reference to hands and the 


numbers ‘eleven’ through ‘nineteen’ by reference to hands and feet. 
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hyqu ‘one’ 

hyquagu ‘two’ 

hyquaqu hyque ‘three (literally two one)’ 
hyquaqui hyquaqui ‘four (literally two two)’ 

hipa hygi eeqd ‘five (lit: all the hand on one side)’ 
hipa hygi hygi eeqa ‘ten (lit: all the hand on both sides)’ 


hipa eeqd suka buyi hyquaqu “twelve (lit: all the hand (and ) two on the feet below)’ 
96) ...iqu hia hyquaqui hyquaqui awdkdqdage. 
i-qu hia  hn-qu-aqu-i hn-qu-aqu-i  G-wa-k-qaqa-i 
that-M night INDEF=M-DL-O} INDEF=M-DL-oJ ASS-lie-PA/PFV-3s/DSO=IND 
*... he slept (there) four nights (stayed four days).’ 


Visual motions often accompany counting by this traditional system. Starting with the thumb of the left 
hand, the finger tips are brought together for numbers one through five. Six through ten would add the ; 
finger tips of the right hand to the clustered tips of the left, again starting with the thumb and ending with 
all ten finger tips together. People seated while counting beyond ten have been observed to touch the 


clustered fingers to the required number of toes. 


More recently, however, these traditional numbers are falling out of use and are being replaced with 
numbers borrowed from English via Tok Pisin. Not only are the forms borrowed, however, but so is their 
pre-head position, effectively: creating a new phrase structure or head type. The following example contains 
two such instances with the full phrase highlighted. 

97) Tuendi kina qenji_ -- ipeqatdnd nyi paipd kind hui 


tuendi kind qe-nji _ i=pa-e-qdi=té-nd nyi paipd kind hn-i 
twenty kina CERT-IND that-HON-OJ=Poss-&=Fcs 1s five kina INDEF-F 


amamiygetand., 

G-ma-miy-qdqa-i-td=na 
ASS-have-PA/IPFV-1S/DSO-DEF=&=FCS 

“There was twenty kina — hers plus the five kina I had. 


3.3.3.2 Possessive | : 
Possession is the only element of the NP which precedes the head noun. It takes the form of any NP or 


pronoun marked with oné of the three possessive enclitics introduced in 3.1. Several examples given earlier 
in this NP section have illustrated the use of possessive pronouns, beginning with (70) to (73). The 
following examples show NPs of increasing complexity in_ the possessive role, including recursive 


Possession in (99). 
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98) ...hikyd hyqued aya igi adpmen quea_ 4tatan... 
hikyad hn-qu-e-ud aya i=qi d-pma-an quea_ 4d-t-dt-an 
lad INDEF-M-O}-POSS house that-Loc Ass-be-1P/csR story ASS-Say-SR-1P/CSR 
*...we were in the house of one of the young men and telling stories...’ 


99) I nyaqi awiquegd wduyd quai. 
i n=yaqd aw=i-qu=e-qa wduygad qua-i 
that 1s=POSs ancestor=DEF=M-OJ-POss garden ground=DEF 
“That is my grandfather’s garden plot.’ 


100) ...kdyesqd im = im® dpmakuwoyuwd iquaugé aquya 
hagesqa i-m i=m a-pmakuwo"-dy-uwa i=qu-a=-u=qa aquya 
red that-far that-far Ass-converge-IPFV-23P/DsO_that-M-PL-OJ-Poss join 

quqayga... 
q-n-qa-yga 


do-DETR-DVZR=TIME 
*,,.at the gathering time of Europeans (lit. red) who were from various far away places...’ 


Though the possessor precedes the head by default and in almost every instance, this is not invariable. 
In the following instance, the author is relating how the making of the men’s traditional grass skirt was 
passed down to his generatidn and that they haven’t abandoned the technique but have passed it on to their 


sons, 


101) ...taygayi ymeqéi neyaqd quau mdygi, ne e aGmudtugetqayu. 
td-yga-yi ymeqa ne-yagd qu=-a-u m-ygi ne @ 4d-w-mdtuqa-dtq-dy-u 
this-TIME-GVN child 1P=Poss M=PL-O3 below-LoclP thus ASS-3-show-PRGV-IPFV-1P/ASO 
*,..today, we are teaching this to our children, in turn.’ 


3.3.3.3 Personalizing clitics 
The clitics (Table 11 and Table 14) which identify the gender, number and person of the referent occur 


on demonstrative pronouns (3.1.2), kinship pronouns (3.1.3), kin terms (3.2.3), and demonstratives within 
the NP (3.3.3.1). All that remains to be added here is that whereas the above contexts cover most instances 
of their usage, they can also be used with NPs without a demonstrative. In (102), the clitic is attached to an 


intensified modifier, in (103)'to a proper name, and in (104) to an inflected verb form. 





® The repetition of a demonstrative has a distributive function, in this instance effectively meaning ‘each from his own 
far away place.’ 


“ This verb stem is clearly either a compound or derivative of the root pia ‘be’ but the second part has not been 
identified. 
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102) Iyiyge tqa tniqun dmotugega kiggandydqun 


i=yizyqdG-e t=-qda f-n=-i=qu=n G-w-mdtuqa-qa kigga-ndyd-qu-n 
that=GVN-GOAL-DEF 2s-Poss 2s-father-DEF=-M-1S ASS-3-show-DVZR before-very-M-Is 
eam... 

e-m 

be-Is/csr 


“Therefore, I, being your father and first teacher,...’ 
103) Si tdygayi Matiuki = apéké Gyd dGmend. 
st td-yga-yi Matiu-ki  apaké aya d-ma-q-n 
2s this-TIME-GVN Matthew-2s woman just ASS-get-PFV-2s/Aso 
“Today, you Matthew have just taken a wife,’ 
(104) Hagé yatu dmdndquatigdqune, qe  dpeyque. 
haqa@ yd-=tu d-na-mdquat-q-qdqé-qu-ne gé@ = @-p-y-q-qaiqu=i 
above up=Loc ASS-2P-bring-PFV-3S/DSO-M=1P CERT ASS-Come-g0.up-PFV-1P/DsO=IND 
“Those of us who were brought up above, went up.’ 


In such circumstances, and especially when the preceding word is a verb (105) or a locative used as a 
modifier (106), the encliticization does not as clearly take place. The evidence for this is that some speakers 
will separate them in either dictation-speed pronunciation or in writing. This is probably an instance of an 

incomplete diachronic process, with pressure to avoid the combining of varied morpheme types (verbal 
affixes or locative clitics with nominal Clitics) either hindering the completion of the cliticization process or 
else starting a decliticization process. 
105) “Qdmaka dpiisigqdqu qu, dpisdtand...” 
qamaka G-pak-q-qdqu qu  4a-pak-dt-an 


snake ASS-kill-PFv-1P/pso mM ASS-kill-sR-1P/csR 
* “The snake which we killed, we killed it and...”” 


106) ...aya ydpegima qu ganda amatkuwi. 
aya = yapa-=i-ga-m qu ga-nad—s d-mat-k-uwa-i 
house inside-DEP-Loc-far M TIME-FCS ASS-build-PA/PFV-23P/DsO=IND 
*...they built the inner house first.’ 


3.3.4 Ellipsis within the NP 
None of the elements in the NP formula (3.3) are obligatorily present, and any of the elements can 


stand alone. The following examples illustrate each of possessor, qualifier and quantifier standing as head 
of the NP where the noun has been omitted but is readily identifiable in the context. Examples of nouns 


alone were given in 3.3.1 and, as has been stated, the demonstrative alone serves regularly asa pronoun. 
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107) ...‘Amagiygaé di guwd dmamda’ kyyua  kiyénige. 
amaqd-i-qa n-ti quwa@ d-ma-m kgyud k-i-G-ni-qdqa-i 
Pom ortess level-far theft Ass-get-Is/IRR thought Serer 
...the thought will come to you, “I can steal another person’s”.” 


108) ...tqga@ = tnapga lsuauta tqa tuygguequesdyi, 
t-qa t-nap-aqa i=pu=a=u=td t=qa t-ygua=qu-e-td=yi 
28-POSS 2S-yngr.sis-F/PL that-DIM-PL-O}-& 2S8=POSS 2s-yngr.bro-M-OJ-&-GVN 


naqd sua eqayguwdygayi,... 
naqd pu-a €-g-ayg-uwd-yga-yi 
big DIM=PL_ become-PFV-DR-23P/DSO=TIME-GVN 
-.- your younger sisters and brother, when they’ve become big ones, ...’ 


109) ...eegéndyd isua qayund damandtugqege.,... 
eeqd-ndyG —_i=pu-a qayu-nd d-na-mdtuqa-tige 
all-very that-DIM-PL correct=-FCS ASS-1P-show-3S/DSR 


*,..he showed us everything correctly, ...’ 
3.4 Role specification (case-marking clitics) 

The role of a noun phrase is indicated primarily by one or more enclitics which attach to whatever is 
the last word in the phrase. In the presentation of pronouns, 3.1, it was stated that the personal pronouns 
were the same for both subject and object roles whereas the demonstrative personal pronouns bear a clitic 
in the shape of a vowel to indicate a non-subject role. Since those same demonstrative pronouns are used as 
the final potential elemenit in the NP, the same distinction applies: where a demonstrative personal pronoun 
is used, subject and object roles can and usually are distinguished by the presence of an extra vowel, In this 
section, the other case-marking clitics will be presented. The organization will be based primarily on 
common semantic domains, Section 3.4.2, for example, will present a variety of clitics that mark an 
argument as specifying the location of the situation predicated. Where a single clitic functions in what 
would normally be considered distinct domains, there will be a single section, recognizing the unity 
encoded in the language. Section 3.4. 3, therefore, presents a Tange of semantic domains (destination, 


purpose, beneficiary, etc) that are all encoded by a single clitic. 


3.4.1 Time 
Two types of time arguments can be recognized in a sentence ~ those positioning the Situation in time 


and those elaborating the nature of the situation through the time of its existence. This difference is 
comparable to that between tease and aspect. The latter of these are not case-marked but function within 


the verbal phrase as adverbials (see 4.3.2), 


i 
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There is a small group of lexemes that have temporal meaning and are here considered a sub-class of 


nouns, These include the following as well as loan words for the days and months: 


hudgi yesterday 
hiunji daytime 
hia nighttime 


A similar group of words are compounds or derivatives but the etymology is not always clear. 


pahiyuita morning ~ tomorrow”? —_ compound of ya ‘light’ and hiuyd ‘eye’ 
awiyga afternoon derived from awd ‘middle’ 

quaisqa pre-dawn compound of gua ‘ground’ and iisgd ‘cold’ 
hiaitd dusk ~ afternoon derived from hia ‘nighttime’ 

hiatga evening derived from hia ‘nighttime’ 

qanakndayi later, after derived from gdanaki ‘follow’ 

higguiga before possibly derived from hiuyd ‘eye’ 


Those referring to a fixed time reference (such as hiunji ‘day’ and hiatgd ‘evening’) exhibit more 
noun properties than those with a relative meaning (such as hudqi ‘yesterday’ and hiyyuigd ‘before’) in 
that they can be counted or modified by the reduplication of the demonstrative ique to indicate all- 


inclusiveness, as in hia ique ique ‘every night, always’. 


The largest group of time words, however, are formed using the enclitic =yga ‘time’. Some such 


words are so long-established that they have achieved lexical status. 





tiyga today, now derived from fa ‘this’ 

iyga then derived from i ‘that’ 

hyga sometime derived from *hn ‘indefinite’ 
qayga long ago derived from *qd ‘the very one’ 
akyga when derived from *ak ‘which’ 
asdyga same time derived from *ak ‘same’ 

aiyga long ago derived from ai ‘done’ 

kiyga first, long ago possibly derived from kiyd ‘far’ 
haydyga first of several derived from hdyd ‘new’ 
hiunjiyga midday derived from hiunji ‘daytime’ 
awiyga tomorrow derived from awd ‘middle’ 





“* The variation in meanings is prim 


(Westem) area. 


te: 


arily dialectal, with ‘tomorrow’ being the preferred meaning in the Tepatigd 
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As the last two words in this list show, =yga can be added to temporal nouns as well as to the 


demonstrative roots. It can also be added to common nouns where semantics permit, as in (110) and (111). 


110) Jqua makdygayi = maki huiuta mauyqga quai. 
i=qgu-a = mdkd-yga-yi mdkd=i hn-i-u-ta ma-u-n-qa qu=a=i 
that-M-PL fight-TIME-GVN fight-DEF INDEF-F-LOC-SRC NEG-shoot-DETR-DVzR M=PL=IND 
“In the time of fighting, men were not ones who fought each other for just any reason.’ 

111) Matiuki, si, hikyéyga ikitgéyi. 

Matiu-ki si hikyd-yga ikd-dtq-dy-ya-i 
Matthew-2s 2s lad-TIME _ tour-PRGV-IPFV-2s/DSO=IND 
“Matthew, you used to wander around as a youth.’ 


The same clitic, =yga, will be seen in the formation of the most common different-referent medials 
4.2.4.1 and this usage, as in (112) accounts for the vast majority of occurrences of this clitic, 


112) Qu ti dadtimdugayga, iqu ti Gtukage. 
qu ti d-timau-q-ayg-yga iequ ti = a-w-t-k-qdqa-i 
3P thus ASS-arrive-PFV-DR=TIME that-M thus Ass-3-tell-PA/PFV-38/DSO-IND 
“They thus arrived, then he told them this.’ 


3.4.2 Location 
As is the case for time, two kinds of location arguments need to be recognized. In this case, the 


difference is between peripheral and core locative arguments. The former can occur in any predication 
identifying the location at which the situation takes/took place, whereas the potential existence of the latter 
is specified in the case frame of the verb used in the predication. Thus, in the sentence He shot him in the 
arm in the forest the first locative phrase, in the arm, is sanctioned as part of the case frame because to 
shoot a person implies that a. part of that person’s anatomy was hit. The second locative phrase, in the 


Jorest, specifies the location where the act of shooting occurred.*° 


As the above English example illustrates, the two types of locative arguments are not necessarily 


different in form and Menya, like English, does not differentiate. Most of the following examples of 


locatives are of the core variety and are clearly within the clause. Peripheral locatives are frequently 


relevant to a complex of clauses and therefore occur at the boundary of, if not outside of, any single clause. 





* There are instances where the distinction is not clear. For example, an existential statement may or may not include 
specification of a relevant location but such a location could be both part of the case frame for the existential verb and 
at the same time the locale for the whole predication. 


j 
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There are numerous locative clitics in Menya differing in the nature of the locale they specify, but not 


all clearly delineated hence the three forms with the more general ‘at a specified location’ meaning. 


=m ata distant location and/or unseen from a point of reference 

= gi at a location somewhat beyond the speaker but within sight 
=ygisa in a region adjacent to a reference point 

=yi at the specified location (extended to use as a givenness marker) 
=yisa within a region 

=qi~=qd at the specified location 

=tqd at a very specific location’’ 

=tu at the specified location 

= within a range or area that includes the specified location; 


path along which a motion takes place 


These clitics attach to any nominal expression that refers to a physical location. Most frequently they 
attach to one of the demonstrative roots (Table 10) to form locative words which can either stand alone as 
locative pronouns (113) or occur at the end of a NP as postpositions (114). It is in these locative words that 
the elevational demonstratives are used extensively. Table 19 displays the resultant forms, most of which 
are attested in the texts that are currently prepared for the concordance programme. The question marks 
indicate the need to further verify whether the form would be acceptable. 


Table 19. Locative words based on the demonstrative roots. 





m ‘below’ 






ya ‘above’ 


‘tam im mam nam yam 


=m 
=ygi ‘taygi igi maygi naygi = -yiygi 
=ygisa tdygisa iggisa maygisa nadygisa ydygisa 
=yi tayi igi mayi nayi yagi 

=yisa ? ? mayisa ndyisa —-ydyisa 
=qi~=qa" | tagi igi~iga ? ? yiiqi ~ yeqi 
=tu = al bu du yatu 

= tau iu = es a 





*”” This is almost certainly the game morpheme found in the word hiatgd ‘evening’ (derived from hia ‘nighttime’) in 
the previous section. It can also be added to some of the other temporal expressions yielding, for example, aiygatgd 
“long ago’ which is considered Synonymous with the base form. 

“8 The =qd variant only occurs with the neutral root / where it is in free variation with the more common =gi. 
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113) Ta  dwinyudkiyéta igi dpmamiyuee,... 
ta G-w-i-nyuGk-i-Gt-a i-qi G-pma-miy-ued=i 
wood ASS-3-do-split-BEN-sR-1D/csR that-LOC _Ass-be-PA/IPFV-1D/Dso-IND 


“We2 remained there splitting firewood,...’ 


114) Yegéa aga bu higaqd Gwdkuee,... 23 
ye-qi = aya = m-tu higaqa G-wda-k-ued=i es 
ID-Poss place down-Loc sleep ASS-lie-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=DEF - 
*(After) we2 slept at our house, ...’ 


In (115), the nominal is a medial clause that has been nominalized by the ‘definite’ clitic =i, which was 


described in 3.3.3.1 as a variant of the demonstrative ‘that’. Rarely, as in (116), a locative clitic attaches 


directly to a preceding noun where no demonstrative is needed, 


115) Amagi hyqu = pmetaygdgeu qe dandquatmduge. 
Gmagqé hn-qu pma-Gt-ayg-qdqd=i=u ge d-na-quat-mdu-q-qdqda=i 
Person INDEF-M bé-IPFV-DR-38/DSO=DEF=LOC CERT ASS-1P-deliver-go-PFV-3s/DSO-IND 
‘He left us where a man was Sitting.’ 


116) Iquega ae, quikudygisayi, hdyesge. 
i-qu=e=qa a=i quikud-ygisa-yi hayesgd-i 
that-M-oJ-Poss feather-DEF chest-side=-GvN _red=IND 
“Its feathérs, on the breast, are red.’ 

Place names can be used with a locative function without a locative clitic, especially if the place is 
known to the addressee, This is the case in (117), which was spoken to a pilot when asking for a ride, 

117) “Nyi Hanjuwa dyquatma huisygeqd.” 
nyi Hanjuwa G-n-quat-mé h-y-t-yqG=i-qa 
Is  Hanjuwa ass-1s-deliver-ser/semM IRR-£0.Up-2S/IRR=GOAL=IND-QT 
* “Deliver me (at) Hanjuwa and go on up.” ’ 


There are also a small Set of locative words which generally co-occur with a nominal to indicate a 


location that is relative to the nominal. Some of these locatives are: 


atauqa on top of awd middle 
haqa above kiya afar 

manda beyond qaqa near 
yapagd _ outside papa inside, under 


These words are followed by one of the demonstrative-based postpositions already illustrated in this 
section. However, there is not always an overt noun before the locative word (120), and in some instances 
the locative word is possessed (121), leading to the classification of these locatives as (perhaps defective) 


nouns. 
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118) Negé yuquayi, ne balusi aya yaipi yiingisa ekuque. 
ne-qa yuquayd-i ne balusi aya yadpad yd-ygisa e-k-qaqu=i 
IP-POSS cargo-DEF 1P plane place inside up-side put-PA/PFV-1P/Dso-IND 
“We placed our cargo inside the plane.’ 

119) ...akudgd kaka haga igé ge ak tdyuekuque. 

akudqa hak haga i-qa ge G-ktdyue-k-qdqu-i 
pandanus new.leaf above that-LOC CERT ASS-put-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
*,..we put (them) on top of the new leaves of the pandanus palm.’ 

120) Yad aya hyqu haga ytyi  mdtayqund. 
ya@ aya hn-qu haqd yé-yi mat-an-yqa-u-nd 
tree house INDEF-M above up-Loc build-1P/IRR=GOAL-1P/ASO-FCS 
“We must build a wooden house on top.’ 

121) Igu  neyagé awd igi qe = atqduge. 
i=-qu- = ne=yaqd awd i=qi qe = G-tqdu-q-qaga-i 
that-M lp-Poss middle that-Loc CERT ASS-stand-PFV-3s/DSO=IND 
‘He stood in our midst.’ 


3.4.3 Goal : 

This section will present the various uses of a single clitic =yga@ which is glossed as ‘GOAL’ and 
indicates an entity to which the predicated situation is directed in one of several ways. It corresponds to 
many of the uses of the English prepositions to, for and about. Probably the most basic and certainly the 
most Common use of =ygd is to indicate the destination of a predication involving motion. On the basis of 
i) this distinction between the basic use and the extended uses and ii) the fact that an extended use can co- 
occur with the destination use in a motion Clause, two cases are recognized and are here presented as the 
destination (3.4.3.1) and the goal (3.4,3.2). | 
3.4.3.1 Destination 

In this function, the clitic is normally attached to one of the locative elements (3.4.2), such as a place 
name (122), a possessed NP (123), or a locative phrase (124). Where the destination is a person rather than 


a place, there will not be a locative element, as in (125), 


122) Ne aya yaiyisayi, Womdquayqé dpdukuque. 


ne aya ya-yi-ta-yi Womdquaqé-yqa G-p-w-k-qGqu=i 
Ip village up=LOc-oRIG-GYN Kapo=GOAL ASS-Com¢€-20-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 


‘From up at (our) village, we journeyed to Kapo,’ 


~ 
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123) ...neqd aya iuygé ge duwekuque. 
ne-q@ aga i-u-yqd qe 4a-we-k-qdqu-i 
1P=POSs house that-LOC=GOAL CERT ASS-disperse-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
*...we dispersed to our houses.’ 


124) “Ne hagd yéaygisayga ayatuyquegd.” 
ne hagd yé-ygisa-ygqa G-y-atu-yqa-i-ga 
1p above up-side-GoAL ASS-g0.up-1P/IRR-GOAL=IND-QT 


“ “We're going to go up above (from underground).” ’ 


125) Tada tniquenyqd ul 
t=qda t-n=1=qu=e-yqa w 
2S8=POSS 2s-father-DEF=M-OJ-GOAL go 
“Go to your father!’ 
3.4.3.2 Goal 


In its other functions, =yq4 attaches directly to any nominal element without the locative Clitic 


intervening. In each case, the predicated action is performed with the referent of the marked NP in mind as 


potentially affected by the action. The range of uses include at least the following meanings. 


Topic of conversation: 
126) Nyi yyyd amiygé  kukgud tae. 
nyi yoya amd-ygd kukyud t-m=yqa=i 
Is bird amé-GoaL talk _say-18/MRR-GOAL-IND 
‘I am going to talk about the amd bird.’ 
Intended object: 
127) Nyi yaqueqdyga yi aukaqe. 
nyi yaqueqa-i-yqa yi G-u-k-qaqa=i 
Is pig-DEF=GOAL arrow ASS-shoot-PA/PFV-18/DSO-IND 
‘I shot at the pig (uncertain as to whether the pig was hit).’ 


Purpose: 
128) ...ne hyqune hiygdygdé qe apeyuque. 
ne hy-qu-ne__hiyqd-yqa ge G-p-y-q-qdqu-i 
Ips INDEF=-M=1P urine=-GOAL CERT ASS-Come-g0.up-PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
*,..ome of us went up to urinate (literally for urine).’ 


Object of a search or wait: 
129) ...iqu balusiggd hiuyad dqund dpmamiyge. 
i-qu balusi-i-yga —_hiuya G-w-q-n-G a-pma-miy-qdqd-i 


that-M plane-DEF-GOAL eye ASS-3-act-DETR-38/CSR ASS-be-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO=IND 
*...he waited (literally ‘sat looking’) for the plane.” 
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Object of desire: 
130) “Nyiapakdyga — nyiygaygiyga,” atukdge. 
yi apaké-yqd n-I-n-q-ayg-i-yqa G-w-t-k-gdiga-i 


1s woman-GoAL 1s-do-DETR-PFV-DR-3 S/ASO=QT ASS-3-tell-pA/pRY-3 S/DSO=IND 
““T want a woman” he told them.’ 


Object of an emotion: 
131) ...nyi sinygd wiudygdandya Gtdqaqa diygd... 
nyi si-yqd wiudygda-ndyd G-t-q-qdqa =ti-yqd 
1s  2S=-GOAL anger-very ASS-Say-PFV-1s/Dso level=there-GoAL 
*,..about (the fact that) I was angry at you.’ 
Beneficiary or maleficiary: 
132) Apqad dmaga qua igi P&kygaygigd= quenyqd 


apqa dmaqa qua i=qi pak-n-q-ayg-qaqd-qu-e-yqa 
song person ground that-Loc hit-DETR-PFV-DR-3S/DS0-M-OJ-GOAL 


qayuwqd a aqatapu apmeyuwi. 

gayuwqd a G-qat-dt-pu a-pma-Gy-uwa-i 

nettle hand ass-hold-sr-23p/csR ASS-Sit-RPA/PFV-23P/DSO-IND 
“They were sitting holding nettles for (any) singer who fell down.’ 


The labels for these different uses are derived from the meaning of the verb and participants involved 
in the predication as an aid to understanding the meaning of the examples, However, they are considered 
here to be variants of a single case role — the goal. Significantly, no instances have been encountered in 
spontaneous usage or accepted in elicitation sessions in which two NPs can occur marked as referent in a 


single clause unless they are coordinated and have the same meaning interpretation as in (133). 


133) Iqu Paydyqata gudyqata hiuga gunatyqe... 
i=qu Paya-yqa-ta gua-yqa-ta hiuyd W-q-n-Gt-yqa-i 
that-mM _betel=-GoaL-& Vine=GOAL=& eye 3-aCt-DETR-3S/IRR=GOAL-DEF 
“He (went up to the forest) to look for betel nut and vines,’ 


Two NPs marked with =yq4 and different role meanings can occur in a single clause only if the verb 
implies motion and one of the NPs is the destination. This is also the case when both the NPs marked with 


=yq4@ have human referents as in (135). 


_ eee 


® This example was supplied as the translation for the English given here as the meaning of the sentence. In natural 
speech, some of the NPs would be omitted as redundant and/or the information would hyave been split between two 
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134) Destination Purpose 
-..yeqd ayiuygd higagdyqd dukuee. 
ye-qa ayd=i-u-yqd higaqd-yqa d-w-k-ued-i 


1D=POss house-DEF-LOC-GOAL Sleep=-GOAL _ASS-g0-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
*,..We went to our house to sleep.’ 


135) § O Referent Destination 
qu nyi_ sinyqd = duta iquenyqd anandowgatdgi. 
i-qu oo nyi si-yqgi  duta i=qu=e-yqa G-n-dowgqat-q-i 


that-M 1s 2s-GoaL doctor that=-M-OJ-GOAL ASS-1S-send-PR/PFV-3s/ASO 
‘He sent me to the doctor for you.’ 


In some instances, such as (136), there is ambiguity as to whether the NP is intended as a destination or 
a goal (in the narrower sense). In this case, if the actual school were significant, a demonstrative and 
locative clitic would be used but this is not the case and ambiguity results. The ambiguity is of little 


significance, however, since the basic meaning remains the same. 


136) Nyi si sukutgdyga akundowgatkage.... 
nyt si sukutqd-yqa a-k-dowgqat-k-qaqd-=i 
Is 2s school=GoAL ASS-2S-send-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=DEF 
‘That I sent you for schooling/to school,...’ 
The =yg@ clitic is also frequently used in verb forms, as in (124) and (126). These are forms indicating 
an intention to perform an action in the near or more remote future, as will be illustrated in 4.2.3.3 and 


4.2.3.5. 
3.4.4 Source 

As a counterpart to the clitic =yq4 indicating an entity to which the situation is in some way directed, 
the clitic =ta indicates an entity from which the situation is in some way derived. Paralleling =yqd, the 
most basic and most frequent meaning of =fa is to indicate the point of origin of a predication involving 


motion but there is also a range of extended meanings. It is roughly equivalent to the English from in its 


Various uses. 


3.4.4.1 Origin of motion 
The most basic usage of =ta is with a verb of motion to indicate the point of origin. As was the case 


with =yga to indicate destination, this directional clitic normally follows one of the locative clitics, 


Example (122) is repeated here as (137), providing an initial illustration. The majority of instances of this 
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case are actually extracted from the clause into the frame, presumably to avoid having too many NPs in a 


single clause. As (138) shows, however, there is no rule preventing its occurrence within the clause proper. 


137) Ne ayé  yéyisagi, Womdquayqa  dpdaukuque. 
ne aya yd-yi-ta-yi Womdquaqd-yqa a-p-w-k-qdqu-i 
lp village up=LOC-ORIG-GVN Kapo-GOAL ASS-Come-go-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-=IND 


‘From up at (our) village, we journeyed to Kapo.’ 


138) ..neqa hdygdyga haga yiiygisa apawigdqueu. 
ne-qa hdyd=-yga haga ya-ygi=sa G-p-wa-q-qdaqu-i-u 

1P-POSS new=TIME above up-LOC-ORIG ASS-Come-go.down-PFV-1P/DSO-DEF-LOC 

*...(he left us) at our (elevator) in which we had first come down from above.’ 
139) “He wauyi akitayueygi?” anatata... 

he wéuyd=i Gki-ta-qu-en-kd a-na-t-Gt-a 
2P work=-DEF where-ORIG-M-2P=INFOQ ASS-1P-tell-sR-3s/CSR 
*,..Saying to us, “What workplace are you from?”...’ 


3.4.4.2 Non-spatial source 
As has already been stated, the use of =fa can be extended from the ‘point of origin’ meaning to any of 


several non-locative meanings, which include the following. 


The rational source or reason for a subsequent event or state of being: 


140) JIqua makdygayi maki huiuta mauyqd quai. 
i=-qu-a  mdakd-yga-yi mdadkd=i  hnz-i-u-ta ma-u-n-qa qu=a=i 
that-M-PL fight-TIME-GVN fight-DEF INDEF-F-LOC-SRC NEG-shoot-DETR-DVZR M-PL-IND 
Apakdyqd, yaqueqd quwayqd, ...mdki ita huyqa quai. 
apaka-yqga yaqueqd quwd-yqd mdké-i  i-ta h-u-n-qa qu=a=i 
woman-GOAL pig theft-GoAL fight-DEF that-sRC NEU-shoot-DETR-DVZR M=PL-IND 


“In the time of fighting, men were not ones who fought each other for just any reason. About 
women, about pig-theft,... they were fighters because of those things.’ . 


Note in this example how =yqa@ on the noun phrases and =ta on the anaphoric pronoun are working 


together both pointing to the same referent. Presumably in such instances, the fact of the fighting both 


originated from and was directed towards a solution to the same problems. 


Source of knowledge or instructions: 


141) Rupen iqu -tuwayud dgqmiggd ipisa, qayi 
Rupen i-qu’. :tuwaygud d-q-miy-qdqd i=pu-i=ta gaya=i 


Reuben that-M writing _Ass-act-PA/IPFV-3s/Dso__that-DIM-OJ-src walk-DEF 
ikdmiyge. __ 

ikd-miy-qdqa-i 

tour-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND 

‘From (=following) the little letter Reuben wrote, I made the journey.’ 
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Temporal sequence: 
142) Ayd gqdpu dmitanitayi eqa@ ge  aptdgdkuque. 
aya qapu d-mdat-ani-ta-yi eqa qe 4-ptiqaé-k-qiqda-=i 


house CMPL ASS-build-1P/DsR-sRC-GVN water CERT ASS-cover-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
‘After we finished building the shelters, we covered the water.’ 


The clitic sequence =tayi serves to subordinate a clause with either a same-referent medial verb, as in 


(142), or a final verb. More will be said about this construction in 5.4, 


3.4.5 Association 

The case-marking clitic =t@ can generally be translated as ‘with’. It differs from the other clitics in that 
the relationship which it specifies is not one between the marked NP and the verb (or from a semantic 
perspective, between the referent and the situation predicated) but a relationship between the referent of the 


marked NP and either the SUBJECT or an OBJECT. 


A single NP referring to an animate entity and bearing the clitic =14 generally indicates the person(s) 
who participated the predicated action in accompaniment with the actor. 


143) Téaqi Okalomba tau sitind ana apmeyque. 


td-qi Okalomba ta-u si-td=na and 4-pma-dy-qaqu-i 
this-LOc Ukarumpa this-Loc 2s-with-Fcs with ASS-be-IPFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“We’ve been staying here together with you at Ukarumpa.’ 


Note that in (143) the verb form is plural indicating the ‘actor’ involves at least three people. In the 
preceding sentence, the speaker had identified himself and a third person together in a role distinct form 
that of the addressee. I interpret the subject in this sentence to be those two persons but all three are 
referenced as co-actors by the verb suffix. By contrast, in (144) the marked person is again being associated 
with the speaker and another person in a conversation, as indicated by the dual actor suffix in the first 


clause, but the verb only indicates two actors in this instance. Thus, when persons who are referred to by an 
NP marked by =¢d are accompanying the subject in the performance of the proposition, the actor marking 
on the verb may or may not co-reference those additional actors. 


144)... dtimayi, qoyayad hyquta queya  datmiyguee. 
G-timdu-ayi qoyaya hn=qu-ta queya = -t-miy-ued=i 
ASS-arrive-1D/DsR old.man INDEF=M-with converse ASS-Say-PA/IPFV-1D/DSO=IND 


‘,..We attived then spoke with an old man.’ 
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It is not always the case, however, that a =fé-marked animate NP is in association with the subject. In 


(145), the referent of the NP is in association with the object of the clause, which has been dislocated into 


the sentence frame. 
145) Neson iqueyi, Rupend iguté awquatmdaukage. 
Neson i=qu=e-yi Rupend i-qu-ta G-w-quat-mdu-k-qdqa-i 
Nathan that-M-oJ-GVN Reuben  that-M-with ASS-3-deliver-go-PA/PFV-1S/DSO-IND 
‘T left Nathan with Reuben.’ 


When the referent of the =td-marked NP is inanimate, the default role is that of instrament — the entity 


used by the actor to perform the event, as in (146). The entity is not always used by the actor to perform the 


event, however, as in (147) where the point being made is that the item that was seen falling was quite hot. 


146) Ita, haénagd mbgqité, Nasapqa buygqd adyapukuque. 
i-ta hdnaqa mbqa-ta Nasapqad m-tu-yqd G-yap-k-qdqu-i 
that-sRC road money=with Nadzab down=LOC-GOAL ASS-come.up-PA/PFV- 
1P?/DSO=IND 


“After that, using the trip money, we came up (and down) to Nadzab airport.’ 


147) ...dquygdge, tatdgi aya pawiqaygi. 
G-w-q-n-k-qdqd-i ta=-td=yi aya p-wa-q-ayg-i 
ASS-3-act-DETR-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND fire-with-GvN just come-go.down-PFV-DR-3s/ASO 
*..-he saw it, that it was coming down with fire.’ 


Parallel to the use of =¢4 with animate referents in (145), an inanimate marked NP is not always in 


association with the actor. In (148), the object (a collection of birds that have just been shot) are being put 


together with those shot previously. 


148) ...ygya yapaka aquya dqiyage, huiyitd hudqi ge 
Youa yapaka aquya a-q-age huiyi-t@ hudga ge 
bird last join _Ass-act-1P/psr_other-with wrapping CERT 


Gudtekuque. 

a-udt-e-k-qdqu=i 

ASS-Cover-put-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 

*,..we combined the last birds we’d shot, and wrapped and put them with the others,’ 


Clearly, then, while accompaniment and instrument are included within the range of meaning of =té, 
they do not constitute the total of that range. Hence the decision to simply present the range of meanings 


with the unified explanation that the =td-marked NP is in association with another NP within the clause. 
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This same clitic can also be used to mark both (or all) NPs that are in a coordinated phrase in any role of 
the clause, as will be illustrated in 3.5.1. 


3.5 Coordination 
Two or more arguments can be coordinated in any role of a clause. Conjunction of arguments (and) is 


far more common than disjunction (or). The individual members in a conjunctive coordinate structure are 


either all marked as coordinate using =¢d or all unmarked, 


3.5.1 Conjunctive coordination marked by =a 


The clitic =t4 does not only indicate an association of the marked NP with either the ACTOR or OBJECT 


(3.4.5). The same clitic is used to mark each of the individual conjuncts in a coordination of NPs in any 
Clause role and is, therefore, equivalent to the English ‘both...and’ construction except that the Menya is 


not limited to two conjuncts, ~' 


In (149), two named men are conjoined in the actor and Subject role; as expected, the actor suffix on 
the verb is a dual form. When the speaker is involved, there is generally a summary pronoun agreeing in 
number either preceding or following the coordination, thus yielding an appositional construction, as in 


(150). 

149) Rupend iqutd Josepa igutd balusi mbqa ayekiyi. 
Rupend i-qu-té Josepad i=qu-té  balusi mbqa G-ya-i-i-k-iyd=i 
Reuben  that-M-& Joseph that-M-& plane monéy ASS-1D-do-BEN-PFV/23D/DS0=IND 
‘Reuben and Joseph bought plane (tickets) for us,’ 

150) Nyité yqi amd hyqutéi ye apdweyi.,... 
nyi=ta n-qa ama hn-qu-té ye G-p-wd-ayi 
1s=& Is-POss. uncle INDEF=M-& 1D ASS-come-descend-1D/DsR 
‘I and one of my uncles went down and... 


In (15]), the presence of this Pronoun serves to indicate that the marked NP is in coordination with the 
speaker even though the first person conjunct is not overt. That is, the pronoun serves to place both persons 
on an equal, coordinate footing as opposed to (152), where the construction is that described in 3.4.5 and 


the marked NP is less prominent than the unmarked. 
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151) Ye Kalo iguta Akuanjatayi Mapdgapayqé daukuee. 
ye Kalo i-qu-té Akuanja-ta-yi Mapdqapé-yqa d-w-k-ued=i 
ID Carl  that-M-& Akwanja-ORIG-GVN Mapaqapa=-GOAL ASS-£0-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
“We two, both Carl (and 1), went from Akwanja to Mapaqapa.’ 


152) Nyi Kalo iquté Akuanjatayi Mapdqapayqd dukuee. 
nyi Kalo i=qu=td Akuanja-ta-yi Mapdqapd-yqa &-w-k-ued=i 
ls Carl that-m-& Akwanja-ORIG-GVN Mapaqapa=GOAL ASS-g0-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
‘I, with Carl, went from Akwanja to Mapaqapa.’ 


The following examples illustrate conjoined NPs in various non-subject roles. 


Animate Object: 
153) ...“kdnatdnd kdnapitind Gtuma  aquyepdgdnd.” 
ka-na-td=-nd kd-nap-i-td-na G-w-tma G-quyep-q-d=nd 


3-mother-&-Fcs 3-yngr sis-F-&-Fcs ASS-3-get ASS-come.down-PFV-1S/ASO=QT 
* ...“It’s his mother and younger sister I brought down.” ’ 
Inanimate Object: | 
154) Ye yega yuquakaté yiquanyitd hionagdté dmeyi... 
ye ye-qG yuquakd=té yiquanya-tG hionaqd-ta G-ma-ayi 


ID 1D-Poss bow-& arrows=& machete-&  ASS-get-1D/DsR 
“We two got our bows, arrows and machetes and then ...’ 
Predicate Nominal: 


155) Qegd yoge, Hispaisénd Andqdapisénd. 
ge-q@ ss yoqa=i Hisapi=td-né Andqapi=ti-na 
2D=-POSS name-DEF Hisapi-&=Fcs Anagapi-&-=Fcs 
“Their names are Hisapi and Anagapi.’ 


Instrumental Association: 
156) Nyi iwami yingita hikuisayité Gpatdumiyge. 
nyi iwdmd-i  yiyi=i-té hikuisaya-i-ta G-patdu-miy-qaqda-i 


1s___lizard-pEF forked.arrow-DEF-& blunt. arrow-DEF=& ASS-shoot-PA/PFV-1S/DS0-IND 
‘I was shooting lizards with forked alTows and pronged arrows.’ 


Goal (Object of Search): 
157) Iqu Payiyqété § guaygitd —hiuya qundtyge... 
i-qu paya-yqa-ta gud-yqd-ta hiuyd —_w-q-n-dit-yqa=i 
that-M _betel=-GoAL-& vine=GOAL-& eye 3-act-DETR-3S/IRR=GOAL=DEF 
‘He (went up to the forest) to look for betel nut and vines.’ 
The fact that the possessive in (154) applies to each of the three nominals may indicate that the 


coordination in this instance-is of NP heads rather than of full NPs. Alternatively, the possessor could be 


elided from the second and third phrases. By contrast, however, note that in (157) the conjunctive =14 
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follows the case clitic =ygd in both conjuncts indicating that in this instance it is full, case-marked NPs that 


are being coordinated rather than just NP heads, 


3.5.2 Unmarked conjunctive coordination 
Conjunctive coordination of unmarked NPs is also quite frequent and is found in a wide range of 


arguments. Whereas marking the conjuncts is more common with animate referents, and the lack of 
marking more common with inanimate ones, neither pairing is absolute. Even animate Subjects can be 


joined by the juxtaposition of NPs as in (158), where it is probably significant that the clause is a 


nominalized clause. 
158) __...tmge, Kalo ique nyi Dewiti ique ne 
t-m=yqa=i Kalo i-qu-e  nyi Dewiti i-qu=-e ne 


Say-IS/IRR-GOAL-IND Carl that-M-oy 1s David that-M-o} 1p 
Gukuququeygd. 

G-w-k-gdqu-i-yqd 

ASS-g0-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-DEF=-GOAL 

*,..1’m going to talk, about (when) Carl, myself and David went.’ 


Animate Object: 
159) ...apiqukua _—nipagdua ge awikuee. 
ap=i-qu=ka na-i-su-agd=a qe = G-w-i-k-ued=i 


father=DEF-M=PL mother=-DEF=HON=PL=PL CERT ASS-3 -do-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
*,..we two gave our fathers and mothers (some).’ 


Inanimate Object: 
160) ...buayd haya hiopi hiopa yaquwqa hiukd qa Gmaunyage.,... 
buaya haya hiopa hiopa yaquwqad hiuka qa a-ma-mi-age 


Sweet potato new tobacco tobacco leaf lime bag ASs-get-bag-1P/psR 
*...We got fresh sweet potato, tobacco, paper for cigarettes and lime powder into (our) bags 
and...’ 


Referent (Object of Search): 


161)... yaqueqayqa, tdydygia, youadyqa gqduyga ipu,... 
yaquega-yqa ' téyd-yqa youa-yqa qduygad i-dt-pu 
pig-GOAL POSsuM-GOAL bird=-GOAL search do-SR-23P/cSR 
*,..they looked for pigs, possums and birds then ... 


3.5.3 Disjunctive coordination 
In elicitation of data without context, the disjunction of NPs, or elements of NPs, is achieved by a 


coordination of full clauses with the relevant NP changed, as in (162). In recorded spontaneous text, 
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however, a few instance of disjunction of nominals do occur, some with the conjuncts marked with the 


particle ge and some without any marking, as in (163) and (164) respectively. 


162) Si kopiyga akiygi, liptigga  dkiygi? 


163) 


164) 


si kopi-yqa a-k-i-n-q-i lipti-yqa 4-k-i-n-q-i 
2s coffee-GOAL ASS-2S-d0-DETR-PFV-38S/ASO tea=GOAL ASS-2S-d0-DETR-PFV-38/ASO 
‘Do you want coffee, or tea?’ _ 


“Si sukutgad Wauyd qe, Badlologa qe isyqdndnya.” 

si sukutqgad Wau-ya qe Balolo-ya qe i-t-yqd-ndnyd 

2s school Wau-Loc but Bulolo-toc but do-2S/IRR=GOAL-FCS 
“You can do school either in Wau or in Bulolo.’ 


Ten kina tuwendi kina tuwopd kina e uyatqdtaygd 

ten kina tuwendi kina tuwopd kina e W-i-Gtq-dt-ayg-a 

ten kina twenty kina twelve kina thus 3-do-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23P/ASO 
aqundtyge. 

G-w-q-n-dtq-dy-qdqa-i 

ASS-3-act-DETR-PRGV-IPFV-1S/DSO-IND 

‘I see people giving ten, twenty or twelve kina (as fines).’ 


In this last example, the meaning could be ‘I see people giving ten, twenty or twelve kina on each occasion’ 


or ‘I see people giving ten, twenty or twelve kina on different occasions’. Therefore, it is not a clear case of 


disjunction but neither is it conjunction of the NPs. Under both interpretations it would be more normal for 


the full clauses to be repeated. 
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4 PREDICATE STRUCTURE 


begins (4.1) with a Classification of verb Toots, primarily according to their case frame which specifies the 
number and nature of arguments that need to be identified for the predication to be complete, and concludes 


with the features of verb root Compounding. 
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The final section of the chapter (4.3) presents four categories of verbal modification — aspectual 


particles, adverbs, negation and nominal adjuncts, 


4.1 Verb classification 
A sub-classification of the verbs of a language’s can be established on one or more of several 


Parameters that include Phonological, semantic and morphosyntactic criteria. In this section, I will first 
describe the variations in fin of the verb root that is found in Menya, without Proposing a classification 
System, since there are no morphosyntactic reflexes of the Patterns exhibited. I will then describe a 
Classification of verb Toots according to their case frame which specifies the number and nature of 


arguments expected, and the potential for a person/number prefix agreeing with the affectee., 


4.1.1 Allomorphic variation 
Variation in the form of verb roots and/or stems is not unusual for Papuan languages, Foley 


(1986:128-32 & 147-8) describes alternants for several languages with various semantic-based differences 
for the alternants. These alternations are not systematic in that many verbs do not exhibit an alternation and, 
while there are sometimes Técognizable patterns to the forms of the alternations, there is nevertheless a 


great deal of irregularity and even suppletion in many instances. 


In Menya, most verb roots have at least two” forms, but the conditioning factor for their distribution is 


phonological rather than semantic. Asa generalization”, the environments for the two basic forms are: 


Basic: before a consonant other than ¢ 


Derived: before a vowel or q. (the initial vowel of the adjacent suffix deletes after a vowel-final 
root)” . 


As Foley noted for Papuan languages generally, there are some Tecognizable patterns and even some 


variations that look as though they could be Phonologically motivated but there is a considerable amount of 


irregularity and some suppletion, For example, several verbs are like pik ~ pds ‘hit/kill’ in Table 20, in 


es 

» There are some regular phonological Processes that create additional surface variants of some roots, 

*! Some verbs follow this distrubution pattern with all but a few suffix combinations. The second Person singular 
present and near past perfective forms are particularly problematic, The perfective morpheme -q normally deletes 
before the actor suffixes - ‘2S/ASO’ and -yi ‘28S/DSO’; some verbs use the basic root for these forms, suggesting 
that root selection follows the deletion, whereas others use the derived root suggesting selection before the deletion. 


* The inclusion of q with the vowels can be explained by positing that the epenthetic vowel is inserted between some 
Consonant clusters before the weakening and voicing of q. Both these processes were mentioned in 1.4, 
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which the change is palatalization, but palatalization before all vowels would not be a well-motivated Tule. 
Some other verbs ending in k, however, do not vary at all, while the verb ‘tear cloth’ exhibits a pak ~ pis 


alternation. It is, therefore, more practical to enter both forms in the lexical entry for all verbs that vary, 
rather than creating a collection of poorly motivated rules and then having to mark in the lexicon which 
verb follows which rule and which are irregular. In the morpheme analysis line of the examples throughout 


this grammar, the basic form of the verb root is given, regardless of the form that surfaces in the top line. 


Table 20. Some examples of verb root variations. 
















“We’re going to ne 
—-atu=yqa=i 
__-23P/IRR=GOAL=IND —_- 1P/IRR=GOAL=IND 


eta |me [maroc [ne [nang [meupgue 
jou fina | ttpmge || mtg | tage 
jenter | pagu | pegupoge | paguy | mapaquygd | paquyatuyque 

uta [pat | parpoge | 
oem [mi [miege [nud | nanputed | nmatpgue 


4.1.2 Transitivity-based verb and predicate classes 
The verb classes presented in this Section are established for Menya on the basis of the number of 


‘they’re goingto 
_—P=0qa=i 
























arguments that are expected in a clause containing a member of the class, and the nature of those 
arguments. This indativiatie constitutes the CASE FRAME for the verb class and determines the type of 
Clause it will occur in. I have established the set of relevant argument types on the basis of the way they are 
encoded in the language rather than according to a pre-determined, putatively universal set. Transitivity is 
here recognized as a scale‘with many potentially significant points along it (as argued in Hopper & 
Thompson 1980). Thus not all Menya intransitive verbs, for example, occupy the same point on the scale, 


and the division between intransitive and transitive is somewhat artificial in that the class that Iam calling 
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Directed Intransitives is similar to ‘transitive’ verbs of other languages that require a dative case for their 


object rather than the normal accusative case. 


Many verbs have more than one sense, with potentially different class membership and therefore 


different case frames. They are, therefore, entered in the lexicon as a single lexeme with the senses 


differentiated and cach coded for its appropriate verb class. For example, the verb e is both an intransitive 
verb ‘be’ and a transitive verb ‘put’ and the verb wd is an existential verb ‘be horizontal’, an intransitive 


verb ‘lie down’, and a motion verb “go down’. Derivation (4.2.1.3) of verb roots yields a verb stem which 
is generally of a different class, as is often the case also with adjuncttverbal phrases (4.3.4). Compounding 
(4.1.3) of verb roots results in a case frame that is a combination of those of its component root(s). Some of 
the classes established here are only exemplified by these complex constructions though most are also 
exemplified by simple roots; the full range of case frames, both basic and derived, is presented here for the 


sake of completeness. 


All verbs require an ACTOR — the entity performing the event or state predicated. There is a verb suffix 
which indicates the person and number of this entity. Most verbs require that the ACTOR be the SUBJECT and 


therefore an overt noun phrase or pronoun will not bear any Case marking, as described in 2.3.2. 


Most verbs allow at least one AFFECTEE argument — an entity, other than the actor, that is affected by 
the event predicated. There is a verb prefix which indicates the person and number of an animate 
(especially human) affectee, It is normally the OBJECT and does not bear a case marker unless it is encoded 


by a demonstrative pronoun or specifier, in which case it bears the object marker described in 3.1.2. 


The nature of the ACTOR and the number of AFFECTEE arguments determine the transitivity of the verb 
as intransitive (no affectee), transitive (one affectee), ditransitive (two affectee arguments) or impersonal 
(unidentified or dummy actor r encoded as 38G). 


The additional diagnostic arguments are an ATTRIBUTIVE (nominal or adjectival), a LOCATION, a 
DESTINATION, and a GOAL. The attributive is a non-case -marked argument that provides an attribute of the 
actor. The location argument indicates the position either of the actor (intransitive) or of an affectee that is 


being repositioned by the actor; it bears a locative enclitic, as introduced in 3.4.2, The destination argument 
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indicates the endpoint of a motion verb and is encoded by a locative phrase with the addition of the goal 
enclitic (3.4.3.1). The goal argument indicates an entity that is potentially but not necessarily affected by 
the predicated event; it is encoded as a pronoun or noun phrase bearing the goal clitic (3.4.3.2). 


Table 21. Subclasses of verbs and their diagnostic arguments 
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4.1.2.1 Intransitive verbs 
Intransitive verbs encode an event in which there is not an entity or argument, other than the actor, that 
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is affected by the event. 


intransitive event 
The simplest of case frames is that of the intransitive event which predicates that the actor did 


something, whether consciously or otherwise. The verb q ~ qgiy glossed as ‘act’ in (166) is one of the 


“generic’ verbs that has very little semantic content in its own right but combines with various nominals to 
provide a specific meaning™. In combination with the noun ‘rain’ it can bear an affectee prefix to yield the 


meaning ‘rain on someone’, as is shown in (180) below. Similarly, the verb in (167) can be a transitive root 


with an affectee prefix, yielding the meaning ‘ridicule someone’. Rather than Classifying these verbs as 





3 These verbs were first mentioned in 2.1 and their interaction with adjunct nominals will be presented in 4.3.4.1. The 
verb g ‘act’ has a more restricted Tange of uses than does # ‘do’ and the gloss ‘act’ is an attempt to reflect both the 
similarity but non-identity in the meaning of the two verbs, 
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transitive with an object rarely expressed, I am treating the transitive uses as a second sense of the basic, 


intransitive meaning. 


165) Yaqueqaqu gé apakoygdqdge. 
yaqueqa-qu ge a-pikon-q-qaqd-=i 
pig-M CERT ASS-die-PR/PFV-3s/DSO=IND 
“The pig died.’ 

166) Piya dqiygi. 

Piya a-q-q-i 
rain _ASS-act-PFV-3s/Aso 
‘It’s raining.’ 

167) Iqu ta’ dskge. 
equ ta ~~ i-s-k-qdqa-i 
that-M teeth Ass-tooth.do-PA/PFV-3DSO-IND 
‘He laughed.’ 


intransitive attributive 


The intransitive attributive verbs predicate an attribute, either adjectival or nominal, that is true of the 
actor. Many of the existential verbs of the next sub-section can also be used with this function, The most 


frequent member of the class is the verb root e ‘be, become’ which is neutral in terms of physical 


orientation. The verb in (169) is the detransitivized (4.2.1.3) form of the verb ‘build’ and functions as the 


Stative/existential for houses; it appears to be the only verb that undergoes this derivation. 


168) Ne dmaqad nagd eadyu. 
ne dmaqd naga e-dy-u 
Ip person big  be-IPFv-1P/Aso 


“We are important people.’ 
169) Naga apiqueqd ayi naqandyd 
n=g@ = ap-i=qu-e-qai aya=i naga-naya 


ls-Poss 1’s father=-DEF-M-0J-Poss house-DEF big-ve 
~ g-very 


amatnmigge. 
a-mat-n-miy-gaqa=i 
ASS-build-DETR-PA/IPFV-38/DSO-IND 
‘My father’s house was very large.’ 





* As will be explained in 4.3.4.1, the word #@ is a verbal adjunct distinct from the noun meaning ‘teeth’. It is not, 


therefore, a object or instrument as might be suspected. 
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The verbs are equivalent to copula verbs and, generally, 
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the verb is omitted in a predication of this type 


in the present tense, yielding a non-verbal clause. Thus, the denotation of (168) above would more 
frequently be expressed as (170). 


170) 


Ne dmaqé naqdqune. 
ne Gmaqda naqd-qu-ne 
IP person big-M=1P 

“We are important people.’ 


Intransitive positional (existential) 


The intransitive positional verbs predicate the existence of the actor and readily allow specification of 


its location. Most of these verbs indicate a specific physical orientation (such as tgdu ‘be vertical’ 


Or wa 


‘be horizontal’) and most inanimate objects can only collocate with the verb specifying the appropriate 


orientation. Animate entities,  esnecially humans, can freely occur with whichever verb is appropriate for 


their orientation at the time at which the predication applies. 


171) 


172) 


Igiyi, ya nagdndyad hyqu 
t=qi=yi ya nagd-nigad hn-qu G-tqdu-dy”-d 

that-LOC-GVN tree big-very INDEF=M ASS-stand-IPFV-3S/ASO/IPFV 
“There, a very large tree is standing (= There, there is a very large tree.)’ 


Naa apiqu Kapo iu apmamiyge. 

n-qG = ap=i=qu Kapo i-u G-pma-mig-qaqa-i 
ls-Poss 1’s5 | father-DEF-M Kapo  that-Loc ASS-be-PA/IPFV-38/DSO=IND 
‘My father used to live in Kapo.’ 


dtqdud. 


intransitive motion 


The motion verbs (both transitive and intransitive) do not require the specification of a destination but 


are the only ones which allow it. The most common motion verbs, including some compounds, are: 


€ ¢ ? 


P come’ . wru go 

yap ‘come up’ y “go up’ 

quyep “come down’ wad~wi ‘go down’ 

pau “pass by’ pawa ‘pass going down’ 


As (174) and (175) illustrate, these verbs also allow specification of the source (3.4.4.1) and path (3.4.2) of 


the motion, though these are less frequent. 


> 
£ 





» The imperfective morpheme deletes before the 38/ASO suffix as described in 4.2.2.5, 
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173) yeqa aydmqa dpdukuee. 
ye-qa aya-m=-yqa a-p-w-k-ued=i 
Ip-poss__village-unseen-GOAL _ASS-come-go-PA/PFV-1D/DSO-IND 
“We (two) came home.’ . 


174) Ne ayd  ydayisayi Womdquagqdyqad dpdukdque 
ne aya yd-yi-ta-yi Womdquaqd-yqa a-p-w-k-qdqu=i 
Ip village up-LOC-ORIG-GVN Kapo-GOAL ASS-come-go0-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 


‘From up at (our) viliage we went to Kapo.’ 
175) Ye hudnagd tau weyqe. 

ye hudnagad ta-u w-e-yqa=i 

ID road this-LOC go-1D/IRR=GOAL-IND 

“We’re going to go along this path.’ 


Directed intransitive 


The directed intransitive frame includes a goal (marked by =-yqd) as a second argument towards which 
the event is directed but which is not necessarily affected. To date, I have found no simple verb root that 
requires this argument combination but some common roots in conjunction with a verbal adjunct require or 
can bear this frame. The most generic verb i ‘do’ in combination with the adjunct gduygd ‘seek’ predicates 


a search and the object of the search is marked as a goal. 


176) Iqu aya dyguiyga qauyqad ikdqdge. 
i-qu aya aygud-i-yga = qauyqa_i-k-qdqa-i 
that-M place good=DEP=-GOAL seek do-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-=IND 
‘He sought a good place (to build).’ 


The combination of the adjunct a ‘hand’ and téu ‘cut’ means ‘count’ or ‘read’ and the item being 
counted or read is normajly encoded as an object. The item can, however, be marked as a goal rather than 
as an affected object with the meaning changes as indicated in the translations of (177). The verbal phrase @ 


tau is another instance of two senses of a word or phrase belonging to different classes. 


177) Iqu = yoyda huitayi huitayiggd a atauatga. 
i-qu = yyyd huitayi huitayi-ygG a — Gi-tiu-Gitg-Giy-G 
that-M bird different different-GoaL hand ASs-cut-PRGV-IPFV-3S/ASO/IPFV 
‘He is reading about the different kinds of birds.’ 
OR ‘He is (mentally, without seeing) counting the different kinds of birds.’ 
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4.1.2.2 Transitive verbs 
Transitive verbs are those which have a second argument indicating the entity affected by the event. 


The same range of variations exists as for intransitive verbs. Most of these verbs require a person/number 
prefix agreeing with the affected entity when it is human or otherwise highly salient. 
Transitive event (including perception) 

This is the largest of the sub-classes of verbs. The verb in (179) is one that requires a human affectee 


and, accordingly, a person/number prefix indicating the referent. 


178) Amagd iqu aya  damdatkége. 
GmaqG i-qu aya a-mdat-k-gaqa-i 
person that-M house Ass-build-pA/PFV-3s/DsSo-IND 
‘The man built a house.’ 


179) Hudgi  iqu dnyimeqagqe. 
hudqi i-qu  G-n-ima-q-qaqa-i 
yesterday that-M Ass-1s-meet-PFv-3s/Dso-=IND 
“Yesterday he came to me’ 
A comparison of (180) and (166) shows that some verb roots can be either transitive or intransitive, 


depending on the situation. 


180) Piya dyagdakdge. 
piya G-ya-q-k-qdga-i 
rain ASS-1D-act-PA/PFV-3$/DSO=IND 
“It rained on us two.’ 

The expression of the common perceptions, ‘see’ and ‘hear’, are encoded transitively in Menya, using 
derivations (4.2.1.3) of the generic verbs q ‘act’ and 7 ‘do’ respectively”. In the full expressions, the 
appropriate body part (‘eye’ and ‘ear’) are used as verbal adjuncts (4.3.4.2) but these can be omitted 
whenever the correct meaning is determinable from context. Example (181) illustrates the full expression 
for ‘see/look at’; the verb ‘act’ is obligatorily marked with the detransitivizer -n and the affectee prefix 
agrees with the entity seen, even if it is inanimate; without the verb prefix, the meaning would be the 
intransitive ‘look’. For ‘hear’ or ‘listen to’, the verb ‘do’ is obligatorily marked with the benefactive suffix 
~# and an affectee prefix. 


eae 


* An altemative would be to propose distinct transitive verb roots gm ‘see/look’ and wi ‘hear/listen’, and consider the 
correspondence of forms to be accidental, 
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181) Ega yakad hiuyé aquyqdqdque. 
eqa yaka = hiuya G-w-q-n-q-qaqu-i 
water bridge eye ASS-3-aCt-DETR-PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“We recently saw the bridge over the water.’ 


182) Si qété dnyiydagn? 
st qata &-n-i-i-Gy-n 
2s ear ASS-1S-do-BEN-IPFV-28/Aso 
“Are you listening to me?.’ 


Transitive attributive 
The transitive attributive verb predicates that the actor has brought about a change of state of the 


affected argument. 
183) Amage nyaqa = apiqueyi, dmaqa naga imakkuwi. 
Gmaqa-i n=yaqd ap-i-qu=e=yi Gmaqa naga imdk-k-uwa-i 


person=DEF 1s=Poss 1’s.father-DEP=M-OJ-GVN person big make-PA/Prv-23P/pDso-IND 
“The people made my father an important man.’ 


184)... kukgud di jana imakpyqa. 
kukgud n-ti jana imdk-p-yqa 
talk level-that straight make-23P/GOAL 

*,..they will straighten the talk (dispute).’ 
Transitive positional 


This verb type indicates that the actor has positioned the affected argument in a particular location. The 
most common such verb, illustrated in (185), is e ‘put’ which was introduced in 4.1.2.1 as an intransitive 


attributive verb; this is the transitive sense of the same lexeme. 


185) Neqda yuqayi, ne balusi ayd ydapa yédygisa ekuque. 
ne-qa yugqayd-i ne balusi aya yapé ya-ygisa e-k-gaqu=i 
1P-POSS baggage-DEF Ip plane place inside up-side _ put-PA/PFV-1P/DsP=IND 
‘Our cargo, we put up inside the plane.’ 


186) “Heya igd eqakpiya.” 
he ya i-ga eqak-p=ya 
2P post that-Loc lean-23P-gT 
* “Lean the posts over there!” ’ 

Transitive motion 


A transitive motion verb indicates that the actor has initiated a movement of the affectee in the 


direction of the destination. The primary member of this class is dowgat ‘send’. 
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187) Nyi iqueyi situwad duyqa andowgqatqdage. 
nyi i-qu=e-yi situwa n-tu-yqd G-dowgqat-q-qdqa=i 
Is =M-O]-GVN store level-LOC=-GOAL ASS-send-PFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘T sent him to the store.’ 


4.1.2.3 Ditransitive event 
The prototypical ditransitive verb, in languages that have them, is that of ‘giving’, in which an item is 


transferred from the possession of one person to that of another. In Menya, both the gift (yeqd ayd hyqu 
‘a house for us’ in (188)) ae the recipient (iguau ‘them’ in (189)) are coded as OBJECTS, with no NP 
marking other than the clitic on human objects. Typical of Papuan languages, the recipient must be given 
greater prominence, and this is indicated in Menya by the verb prefix agreeing in person and number with 
the recipient rather than with the patient. 


188) § O74 * 0; 
Iqu = yeqi aya hyqu ayatapkdge. 
i-qu  ye-qa = ayd = hn-qu_— d-ya-tap-k-qaqa-i 
that-M 1D-Poss house INDEF=M ASS-1D-give-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
‘He gave us a house to stay in. (Lit: he gave us our house.)’ 


189) O, ; Man OQ, 0; 
Suga aayd ydydndgyge, tiyd iquau auyatayge. 
suga aayad ydydndqyqd-i ti-yd i=qu=a-u G-w-i-Gtq-dy-qdqa=i 
custom true strong=DEF this-GVN that-M-PL-OJ ASS-3-do-PRGV-IPFV-1S/DSO-IND 


“The strongest of customs, I give (= teach) them (=my children) this way.’ 
i 
The verb #, though generally glossed as ‘say’, covers a wide range of events that produce noise, 


including the vocalizations of various animals and insects and the noise of a tree cracking (190). The word 
or phrase specifying the noise made is an object but when an utterance is addressed to a person, that person 
is the primary object and referenced by the affectee verb prefix, as in (191). By analogy, a speech is being 
transferred to a recipient. | 


190) S O 
Ya kaqda dtqi. 
ya kag 4-t-q-i 
tree crack ASS-say-PFV-3S/ASO 
“The tree just cracked.’ 
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191) S OQ, 0; 
Nyi kukgud ta  dqesqe. 
nyi kukygud ta  d-qe-s-q-qdqa-i 
ls__ talk this ASS-2D-say-PFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘I have given (lit: said) this talk to you.’ 

The objects of a ditransitive are not always the transferred item and the recipient. The normally 
transitive verb ma ‘get/have’ is modified by the verbal adjunct guwd ‘by stealth’ to yield the concept 
‘rob/steal’. In (192), the person who has been robbed is referenced by the verb prefix making it the primary 
object and the item stolen the secondary object. English correlates the choice of object in this context with a 
choice of verb (‘rob’ versus ‘steal”) and requires that the second argument be oblique. Menya uses the same 
phrasal verb but differs in whether or not there is verb prefix agreeing with the person robbed, reflecting a 
difference between transitive and ditransitive senses of the verb. The ditransitive sense is that exemplified 


by (192), and the possessive pronoun nyagd could be omitted without changing the meaning. In the 
transitive sense, the verb would be dmeqdqeqd, with no affectee prefix, and the possessive pronoun could 
not be omitted without changing the meaning. 


192) Atgqi “Patiququ nyaqd pdyd qaya quwd dnmeqgdgega.” 
G-t-q-i Patiqu-qu n-yaqad pdyad qaya@ quwda d-n-ma-q-qdaqd=i-qa 
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ASS-Say-PFV-3S/ASO Patiqu-M 1s=poss betel pepper steal ASS-1S-get-PFV-3s/DSO-IND-QT 


* He says “Patiqu robbed me (of) my betel nut and betel pepper.” ’ 
4.1.2.4 Impersonal experience verbs 
The impersonal experience verbs encode a variety of states and are marked as having a third person 
singular actor but there is no referent to whom responsibility for the event is attributed. The affected entity, 
who is necessarily an animate experiencer, is referenced by the verb prefix but is clause initial and in the 
unmarked case when overtly specified. By the criteria presented in 2.3.2, this animate experiencer is the 
CLAUSE TOPIC (initial position) and SUBJECT (not case-marked) of the impersonal experience clause rather 


than the non-referential third singular ACTOR. 


i 
193) JIgqu tdgad kuapa Gwuygi. 
i-qu) = tdyG@ ~kuapa a-w-u-n-q-i 
that-M pain many ASS-3-shoot-DETR-PFV-3s/ASO 
“He is experiencing great pain.’ 
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194) Nyi yaqdi — anydi. 
nyi yaqd = G-n-i-q-i 
1s sickness ASS-1s-do-PFV-3s/ASo 
‘T am sick.’ 
Such constructions are common in Papuan languages and often labelled as experiential clauses’. I am 
opting for the term impersonal experience because it focusses on the essential element of an impersonal, 
non-referential actor whereas there are some ‘experiences’ that can be expressed either impersonally or by 


a normal event clause. Each of the following three clauses illustrate different senses of the phrasal verb 
yeqa i ‘happiness do’. They are an intransitive event, an impersonal experience, and a transitive event, 
respectively. In each case, the one(s) experiencing happiness are both clause topic and subject. (In the third, 
the experiencer is being instructed to share the experience.) In the first and third, the experiencer is also 
coded on the verb by the acioe suffix, presumably indicating a more controlled event. In the impersonal 
experience variation (196), the verb is detransitivized and the experiencer is coded as the affectee. 
195) ..ne Gwqd  yeqgd itan kimayi dtukuque. 
ne Gwqd yeqa i-dt-an kima-yi a-w-t-k-qaqu=i 


Ip abdomen happy do-sr-1P/csR answer-GVN ASS-3-say-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
*,.we were happy and answered them.’ 


196) Ne dwqa yeqii lineygiige. 
ne awqd yeqa d-na-i-n-k-qdqda=i 
lp abdomen happy Ass-1P-DO-DETR-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
“We were happy.’ 
197) si yeqad dyguénd duydatné... 
st yeqa dygud-na d-w-i-dt-n 
2s happy good-Fcs ass-3-do-sR-2s/csR 
“you are to welcome them and...’ 


Directed impersonal verbs 
The directed impersonals differ from the other impersonals in that the feeling or emotion experienced 


by the affectee is directed towards another entity, who is encoded as a Goal NP, marked with =yqa 


‘GOAL’. 





* Farr (1999:126) calls them impersonal experiential predicates, 
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198) Nyi sinygd hudgqd dnuygi. 


nyi sizyga hudgd G-n-u-n-q-i 
Is 2s=GOAL pity _ASS-1s-shoot-DETR-PFV-3s/ASO 


‘T’m sorry for you. (Lit: I’m pity-shot concerning you.)’ 


199) Nyi apdkaygqa dnyiygdqaqe. 


nyi apadkd=-yqa G-n-i-n-k-qdaqa-i 
ls woman-GOAL ASS-1s-do-DETR-PA/PFV-38/DSO-IND 
‘I wanted (a) woman.’ 


4.1.3 Compound stems 
The combining of verb roots to form a compound verb stem is a more frequent and productive process 


than is the compounding of noun roots to form noun stems (3.2.2.1). The verbs ka ‘grab’ and gat ‘hold’ are 


seen individually in (200a and b) but as a compound stem in (200c). Both component verbs being transitive 


events, the compound is also transitive. The word a ‘hand’ is a verbal noun (4.3.4.1) and cannot be 


modified, whereas Aipa, being a noun, has no such restrictions. 


200) a. Nyi ique a Gkikdgqe. 


nyi i=qu-e a G-ka-k-qaqa-i 
1s that-M-03 hand Ass-grab-Pa/Prv-1s/DSO-IND 
‘T grabbed him.’ 


b. Ne ique a yagand dgatayu. 
ne i-qu-e a jyaqa=nd d-qat-dy-u 
ip that-M-oy hand still-Fcs ass-hold-1prv-1P/Aso 
“We are still holding him,’ 


c. Nyi yauki hipa hyqund akigdtqa. 
nyi yauka-i hipa hn-qu-né  a-ka-qat-q-d 
Is ball-DEF hand INDEF-M-FCs ASs-grab-hold-PFv-1s/Aso 
‘I (just now) caught the ball with one hand.’ 


The resultant meaning of a compound, however, is sometimes extended beyond the literal meaning of 


the parts and, as in (202), even contrary to the meaning of the parts. What Shem did was sufficient to stop 


the bus but he neither grabbed nor held it. 


201) Iqu  nyingd hiuyeqd a akigatgi. 


equ = nyi-yqad hiuyegd a a-ka-qat-q-i 
that-M 1s-GOAL dog hand ASs-grab-hold-Prv-3s/Aso 
‘He is taking care of (my) dog for me.’ 
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202) Basi hyqu dqunayi, Sem igu a kigatqayga... 
basi hn-qu G-w-q-n-ayi Sem i-qu a a-kd-qdt-q-ayg-yga 
bus INDEF=M ASS-3-act-DETR-ID/Dsk Shem that-M hand ASS-grab-hold-PFV-DR=TIME 
“We saw a bus® and Shem flagged it down then...’ 


Many of the compounds involve a positional verb and an activity verb indicating that the activity 
continued while the actor was in the specified position/location, as in (203). The positional verb in (203) is 
gama ‘be’ which is similar to the more frequent pma ‘be/live’ but is only found in compound stems, 

203) ...hiopd itan quea dtqaimanmiyque. 
hiopad i-dt-an quea a-t-qama-n-miy-qaqu-i 


tobacco do-sR-1P/csR story ASS-say-be-DETR-PA/IPFV-1P/DSO-IND 
‘(chewing) and smoking, we stayed there telling stories.’ 


Other compounds consist of two action verbs indicating that the actor was performing both actions 
simultaneously (204). Here a transitive action verb is joined to an intransitive motion verb and the resulting 
stem has a case frame containing both a location (specified by gdugd im) and an affectee (specified by 


paya gaya). 


204) ...qdugad im Paya qayad  andudkitan”’... 
qauqad = i=m paga gaya 4a-du-ikd-Gt-an 
forest that-unseen betel.nutpepper aAss-harvest-tour-sR-1P-CSR 
*,..we went around in the forest harvesting betel nut and betel peppers...’ 


As the ‘grab-hold’ combinations showed, however, the events being combined can be sequential rather 
than simultaneous. In (205), the cooking has to precede the eating. 
205) buaya . haya hakiyaé dyaygdquque. 
buaya haya hdakiya &-ya-n-k-qdqu-i 


sweet. potato new cook  ASS-cook-eat-PA/PFV-1P/DsO=IND 
“We cooked and ate fresh sweet potato.’ 


There are also numerous instances of verb roots appearing to be complex, with recurring partials 
among them, but for which a clear analysis cannot be provided because some of the parts do not appear to 


occur in isolation. 





* The verb ‘see’ is marked has having a third person affectee yet ‘a bus’ is not animate to the Westem mind. However, 
powered vehicles (planes, buses, etc) are apparently classified as animate in Menya, even requiring the animate 
positional verb pma when their position or existence is being predicated. 


*® The verb ikd regularly metathesizes to @kf when compounded. 
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4.2 Verb morphology 
Menya verbs bear up to two prefixes and seven suffixes (2.1), in addition to the mood clitic (2.2) 


which occurs sentence-finally. The realis/irrealis distinction (2.3), and the final/medial and same- 
referent/different-referent distinctions (2.4), are all reflected in the verb suffixes. The nature of this 
suffixation is such that it is natural to recognize different categories of verb forms in presenting the verb 
morphology. All of these categories have in common the potential for a polarity prefix, an affectee 
person/number prefix and a potentially complex verb stem, which collectively form the ‘verb nucleus’, as 
well as at least one actor person/number suffix. The structure of these verb categories is summarized in the 


following formulae™. 


verbnucleus > (polarity) (affectee p/n) verb stem (valence) (aspectual) 


realis final "> mucleus tense/aspect actor p/n (mood) 

irrealis final 1 > nucleus (aspect) actorp/m, (#) (ygd + actor p/n) 
irrealis final 2 > nucleus (aspect) actor p/n; (#i+actor p/m) (yga) (mood) 
realis DR medial ~> nucleus aspect ayg actorp/n (case) 

irrealis DR medial > nucleus aspect ayg actorp/n  (tqé) (subordinator) 

realis SR medial +> nucleus (@f) actorp/n (case) 

irrealis SR medial > nucleus (aspect) actor p/n gd § (subordinator) 


The presentation of the morphology will begin with the common nucleus, It will continue with the 
realis final forms since the semantic domains encoded by them are the least exotic (from the perspective of 
English), even though the realis SR medial and some irrealis final forms are actually less complex 
structurally. Furthermore, since the morphology of Menya final verbs has previously been published in 
Whitehead 1991, the presentation of that portion of the structure will be somewhat less detailed, without 


omitting the essential features of this important part of the language. 


4.2.1. Verb nucleus | 
The verb nucleus is that part of the verb morphology that is common to all uses of the verb — including 


serial verb forms (206) and deverbalized forms (207)-(208)". It consists, as shown in the formula above, of 





© The bold-face italic items in these formulae are specific Menya morphemes; -> should be read ‘is composed of”; 
parentheses () indicate optionality, the ‘~’ indicates either of the two morphemes may occur, the ‘+’ within 
parentheses indicates that the morphemes must co-occur. 

*! The most common use of the deverbalized form is in the negative verbal phrase which was introduced in 2.3.5 and 
will be elaborated upon in 4.3.3, 
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a polarity prefix, an affectee person-number prefix, a verb stem consisting of one or more roots, 2 valence- 
changing derivational suffix and an aspectual modification in the form of a suffix. 
206) Nyi dkuydima umge. 


nyi G-k-uyima w-m-yqd=i 
1s ASS-2s-leave go-1s/IRR-GOAL-=IND 


‘T’m going to leave you.’ 
207) Iqu  kima  mandgé igon. 
i-qu  kima_ ma-n-t-qa i-g-a-n 


thaf-M answer NEG-Is-say-DVZR  do-PFV-3 S/IRR-FUT 
“He will always be unable to answer me.’ 


208) JIqu ta mamegisiqa igi. 
i-qu 6 ta ma-ma-qisa-qa i-g-i 
that-M firewood NEG-get-to.fro-DvzR  do-PFV-38/Aso 
‘He’s not going back and forth bringing firewood.’ 


4.2.1.1 Polarity prefix 

The polarity prefix indicates the polarity of the proposition (positive or negative) and something of the 
strength of the assertion (strong or neutral). Givén (2001a:370) discusses the interaction of the four 
propositional modalities (presupposition, realis assertion, irrealis assertion and negative assertion) with 
subjective certainty or strength of assertion. He proposes the following as the “ranking of epistemic 
modalities by subjective certainty”. 
R-assertion 


} >  IRR-assertion 
NEG-assertion 


presupposition > { 


Ignoring presupposition for the present, the Menya polarity prefix contrasts a strong and weak degree 
of certainty for positive assertions (which in final verbs exhibits a close correlation to the realis-irrealis 
contrast”) but does not extend this strength contrast to negative assertion. This yields the pattern presented 


in Table 22. 





® When pressed to explain the difference between an irrealis final form with and without the assertion prefix, some 
speakers state that there is a greater degree of certainty when the prefix is present but generally they say they are the 
same, 
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Table 22. Polarity prefixes 





The strong positive assertion prefix d- occurs in many of the examples to this point, including (198) 
and (199), and is glossed as ‘ASS’. It deletes before the high-front vowel and is therefore only covertly 


present with verbs such as i ‘do’ in (209); in general, it is not included in the interlinearization of such verb 


forms. 


209) fi wauyda igi. 
i=i wauya G-i-g-i 
that-F work. Ass-do-Prv-3s/Aso 
“She is working’ 
The weak positive assertion most typical of irrealis propositions is the semantically and 
morphologically unmarked category. The A- alternant only occurs before vowels other than the high front i, 
as in (210), and is glossed as ‘neutral’, which will be explained below. 


210) Nyi yaqueqa yi humge. 
nyi yaqueqa yi h-u-m=yqG=i 
Is_ pig atrow NEU-shoot-1S/mRR=GOAL=IND 
‘I’m going to shoot a pig.’ 


The negative ma- is used whenever the truth value is negative, regardless of the strength of the 
assertion. Example (207) is an irrealis future proposition and (208) is a realis present proposition, for which 
a weak and strong assertion factor, respectively, would be expected. The vowel of ma- deletes before the 
high front vowel, as in (211) and reduces to @ when the affectee aes or verb stem contains an a, as in 


(208). 


211) Iqu wéauyda ‘migd iqi. 
i-qu 9 wduyd ma-i-qd i-g-i 
that-M work NEG-do-DvzR do-PFV-3s/Aso 
‘He is not working.’ 


i 
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As has already been stated in 2.3.5 and will be discussed in more detail in 4.3.3, a negative proposition 
is normally encoded with a negated and deverbalized form of the semantically main verb followed by an 
auxiliary verb bearing the appropriate suffixes. 


negative verbal phrase> ma-{main verb}-g@ {aux verb}-{suffixation} 
This is not always the case, however. In the following interchange (212), the primary speaker is telling the 
story of a journey he and others had taken some time earlier and at this point states that they remained for a 
while at an ‘empty’ ois (or hamlet). The second speaker interrupts to ask whether there were no 
inhabitants, using a negated different-referent medial form of the verb. The answer indicates that the 
regular inhabitants were temporarily absent, using the more normal phrasal negative, though again with a 
DR medial. 


212) A: Ayd ayqdgqi qe dapmamiyque. 
aya ayqd-qi ge d-pma-miy-qdqu-i 
house empty-LOC CERT ASS-be-PA/IPFV-1P/DSO=IND 
A: “We stayed at an empty house.’ 


B: Amagqd médpmetayga? 
dmaqa ma-pma-dt-ayg-d 
person NEG-be-IPFV-DR-3P/ASO 

B: ‘Did nobody live there?’ 


A: Amage — miipmeqi__hitaygi. 
dmaqad-i ma-pma-qa h-e-Gt-ayg-a 
Person=DEF NEG-be-DVZR NEU-be-IPFV-DR-23P/ASO 
A: ‘The people were not.’ 


Examples (213) and (214) also illustrate the contrast in form and meaning. In the former, the negated 
verb is inflected as a medial form and indicates that the speaker had no food that he could have eaten. In 
(214) with the deverbalized verb plus an inflected auxiliary, the implication is that there was food but the 
speaker had not yet eaten or had chosen not to eat. The normal deverbal plus auxiliary is, therefore, used 


when there is an actor who could potentially have performed the non-event. 


213) Nyi buaya maygayga si Gnyimeyi. 
nyt buayda mMa-Y-q-ayg-yga .. si &-n-ima-q-ya-i 
1s food NEG-cat-PFV-DR-TIME 2s ASS-1S-mect-PFV-28/DSO=IND 
“You came to me when I had nothing to eat.’ 
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214) Nyi buayad maygd igayga si dnyimeyi. 
nyi buayad ma-y-qd i-g-ayg-yga si G-n-ima-q-ya-i 
ls food NEG-eat-DVZR do-PFV-DR=TIME 28 ASS-1S-meet-PFV-28/DSO=IND 
“You came to me when I hadn’t eaten.’ 


It is noteworthy that the DR medial contained in the response in (212) does bear the weak assertion 


prefix, A-, which is glossed as ‘neutral’ as in (210). Whereas with final verb forms there is a fairly close 


correlation between strong positive assertion and realis, and between weak assertion and irrealis, with 
medial verbs there is a correlation between strong assertion and Same-Referent forms and between weak 
assertion and Different-Referent forms. In neither case are the correlations absolute but at this stage of 
analysis I can only speculate as to why. DR medials are frequently marked as part of the presupposed frame 
against which the main proposition is asserted. Conversely, most instances of SR medials are part of the 
assertion. It is possible, therefore, that at one stage in the development of the language the strong assertion 


d- was contrasted with the weakly asserted irrealis and the non-asserted, presupposed ends of the Givon’s 


array given above. If this is the case, then in the current form of the language, the positive prefixes are 


becoming more grammatically rather than pragmatically controlled. 


Further evidence of the strong-weak contrast undergoing change is the fact that many younger speakers 
have a hard time recognizing and controlling its use; this is especially true with the irrealis finals. Another 
complication arises from the vowel-final nature of Menya words and the tendency towards vowel sequence 


reduction across word boundaries in normal speech. Since @ is the weakest vowel it often only resurfaces in 


careful speech. 
4.2.1.2 Affectee prefix 

The AFFECTEE is defined as ‘an entity, other than the actor, that is affected by the predication’ (2.3.2). 
The affectee prefix, indicating the person and number of an animate (especially human) affectee, was 
introduced in 2.3 and was one of the factors in determining verb classes in 4.1.2. Table 7, giving the form 


of the prefixes, is reproduced here for the sake of convenience. 
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Table 23. Affectee prefixes 





The underlying semantic role of the affectee is determined by the inherent property of the verb root, 
modifiable by the addition of one of the voice- or valence-changing suffixes (to be introduced in 4.2.1.3). 
The following examples demonstrate the range of semantic roles that can be considered, in Menya, as the 


affectee, The roles specified above the verb are approximations intended only to highlight the differences, 


215) Patient (physically affected) 
"Nyi Gmbdasikquwigd.” 
nyi a-n-pdk-ik-q-uwd-i-qa 
Is aSS-1S-hit-cook-PFV-23P/DsO=IND-QT 
““You recently killed and cooked me.” ” (spoken by a mythical snake) 


216) Locative endpoint 
Iqu eqd dnyiquatgi ~ anjiquatgi™. 
equ eqd = -n-iquat-q-i 
that-M water Ass-1s-pour-PFV-38/ASO 


“He just poured water on me.’ 
217) Object of perception Experiencer 
.. .hiugd dnaqdambiyi, yeqa dndyetmepu yatyqa ti 
hiuya G-na-q-n-piyi yega 4d-na-yetma-at-pu yatqyqa ti 
eye —_ ASS-1P-act-DETR-23P/DsR happy ASS-1P-greet-SR-23P/CSR question thus 
Addressee 
dnekuwi, 


d-na-i-k-uwa=i+ 
ASS-1P-d0-PA/PFV-23P/DSO-IND 
*...they saw us then welcomed us and asked us this.’ 


218) Locative origin 
iqu  anéuydma — dukéage. 
i=qu = d-na-uydma G-w-k-qaqda=i 
that-M Ass-1P-depart ASS-£0-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
“He departed from us.’ 





3 The n -> ny is a regular palatalization process before f but a few verbs also allow n -> ny. 


“4 Note that although the strong positive assertion - does not occur before 7 ‘do’, it resurfaces when an affectee prefix 
intervenes. 
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219) 


220) 


221) 


222) 
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Experiencer of desire 
Si bauydyqa dkiygi? 
st buayd-yqa G-k-i-n-g-i 
28 food-GOAL ASS-2S-do-DETR-PFV-38/ASO 
‘Do you want (some) food?’ 


Recipient 
Iqu = qawd hyquaqu ge Gyatapkgqe. 
i-qu = gawd hn-qu-aqu ge a-ya-tap-k-qdaqa-i 
that-M taro} INDEF=M=DL CERT ASS-1D-give-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
‘He gave the two of us two taros.’ 


Beneficiary 
Nami kyud hui qe ayatuikgdge. 
Nami kyud hn-i qe = G-ya-tu-i-k-qaqa-i 
Naomi sugar INDEF-F CERT ASS-1D-harvest-BEN-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘Naomi harvested some sugarcane for the two of us.’ 


Possessive source 
Iqu yqad = mbqai anmakdqdge. 
i-qu n-qé = mbqd_ = G-n-ma-k-qdqd-i 
that-M Is-POSs money ASS-1s-get-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘He took my money.’ 


4.2.1.3 Valence-changing suffix 


Three suffixes are available to change the valency of a verb either by increasing (benefactive & 


causative) or decreasing (detransitivizer) the number of core arguments in the case frame. The first two are, 


and the third could be, verbs in their own tights, so this pattern probably began as instances of verb 


compounding. If this historical hypothesis is correct, the suffixes would be an instance of 


grammaticalization yielding a change in meaning of the morphemes. 


benefactivizer 
causativizer 
detransitivizer 


Table 24. Valence-changing suffixes with Sample derivations. 
Form Base form Derived form 
“i. amatkdge ‘he built (a house)’ Gnamdsikdge ‘he built for me’ 
-te dtqdukge ‘he stood up’ aigdtekaqe ‘he erected (a post)’ 
-n — Gméitkége ‘he built (ahouse)’ dmiéitygdgqe ‘(a house) stood’ 













Benefactive suffix 


A peripheral beneficiary argument, marked with the goal clitic =yg@ (3.4.3.2), can potentially be added 


to any proposition without any necessary change in verb morphology or syntax. There is the option, 


however, of ‘promoting’ the beneficiary from being a peripheral argument to being the primary object. The 
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promotion is marked by the verbal suffix -i ‘BEN’, the NP loses its goal clitic, and an affectee prefix is 


added if the beneficiary is human. 
223) Nyi ayi, apiquenyqa amadtatqdya. 
nyi aya=i ap-i-qu=e-yqa G-mdat-dtq-Gy-a 


is house-DEF father-DEF=-M-OJ=GOAL ASS-build-PRGV-IPFV-1S/ASO 
‘I am building a house for my father.© 


224) Nyi ayi, apique Gumdsiydtq aya. 
nyi agd=i ap=i=qu-e G-w-mdt-i-Gtq-dy-a 
1s house-DEF father-DEF-M-OJ ASS-3-build-BEN-PRGV-IPFV-18/ASO 
‘I am building my father a house.’ 


The following examples show beneficiary promotion with intransitive and ditransitive propositions, 
wd ‘lie/be’ and t ‘tell’, making them transitive and ditransitive respectively. 


225) Ta yqa samniyge dnawind™, 


ta y-qa S-m-ni-gdqd-yq G=i G-n-wd-i-dy-G=nd 
this 1s=Poss chew-1s/IRR-FUT-1S/DSO=GOAL=DEF ASS-1S-lie-BEN-IPFV-3S/ASO/IPFV=FCS 


‘This is (here) for me, mine for chewing later.’ (About newly-made lime powder after 
relatives have procured most of the product.) 


226) Ki si kukyuad anjikge. 
ki si kukgud G-n-t-i-k-qdqé-i 
3s 2s talk ASS-1S-say-BEN-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
‘He spoke to you on my behalf.’ 


The benefactive suffix is the same form as the verb ‘do’. Foley (1986:97-98) shows other Papuan 
languages using the verbs ‘give’ or ‘put’ in benefactive constructions, Menya uses the verb ‘do’ with an 
affectee prefix for ‘give to a third person recipient’, so the relationship between the verb ‘do’ and the 


benefactive construction is not unique. 


Causative suffix 
The causative suffix -fe can be added to a positional intransitive verb and introduces the causer of the 


State as the SUBJECT and ACTOR; the positioned entity becomes the AFFECTEE. 





® A more literal translation, given the phraseology, would be ‘The house, I am building for my father,’ making ‘the 
house’ the topic of the sentence and the ‘father’ the focal new information. 


* The deletion of the imperfective aspect morpheme, -dy, and use of —d as the 3s/Aso suffix instead of the normal -~/ is 
a consistent feature of the third, singular, stative present form for all verbs that allow stative forms. 
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227) Ya ndyi aiqdumiyge. 
ya n-yi G-tqdu-miy-gdqa-i 
tree level=-LOC ASS-stand-PA/IPFV-3s/DSO-IND 
“The tree was standing over there.’ 
228) Nyi yé qua mdm atqatekqge. 
nyi ya qua  m=m a-tqdu-te-k-qaqa=i 
1s post ground below-unseen Ass-stand-CAUS-PA/PFV-1S/DSO-IND 
‘T erected the post in the ground.’ 


The verb ip ‘wear’ in (229) is one of a small group of verbs that seemingly can only occur in derived 


forms. When marked with the causative, the causer is the subject and actor, the person wearing the item is 
the primary object and affectee, and the item worn is the secondary object. Since the primary affectee is a 


person, an affectee prefix is required. (See the next section for other uses of this verb.) 


229) Nyi ymeqa iqueyi satdqad awiptdgda. 
nyi ymeqa i-qu=e-yi sataqd d-w-ip-te-q-a 
1s child that-M-oJ-GVN shirt —_ASs-3-wear-CAUS-PFV-1S/ASO 
‘I just put a shirt on the child.’ 


The actual form of the causative suffix varies between -té, -ta and -f. As a main verb, t means ‘make a 


67 and is generally glossed as ‘say/tell’. The use of the verb ‘say’ as a causative is fairly 


vocal noise 
widespread among Papuan languages (Foley 1986:153), especially where the causer is making another 
animate entity perform. The oddity in Menya, if the causative suffix is a derivative of ‘say’, is that it can 
only have the ‘cause to be’ meaning rather than the ‘cause to do.’ Bruce (1984) describes Alamblak, a 
Papuan language unrelated to Menya, as not allowing causatives of transitive verbs but Menya is even more 
restrictive in only allowing causatives of intransitive positionals (e.g. ‘sit’, ‘stand’ ‘ lean), not of intransitive 
motion verbs (¢.g. ‘flee’) or of intransitive events (e.g. ‘die’). 
Detransitivizing suffix 

The detransitivizing suffix -n covers a wider range of meanings than either of the two valence- 
increasing suffixes. The dominant use is as a reciprocal/reflexive marker, where the affectee is the same as 
the actor instead of being. distinct (compare (230) with (231)). The number of arguments normally 


associated with the verb root is reduced by one, producing the functional equivalent of a middle voice. 





*7 Noises made by inanimate objects, such as a tree cracking or water boiling, also use this verb but these are being 
treated as metaphorical extensions of the basic meaning. 
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230) actor : object 
Apadka hyqua qopi asyad dadqakuwi. 
apaka hn-qu-a  qopi asyd d-q-k-uwd-i 
Woman INDEF-M-PL coffee wash Ass-act-PA/PFV-23P/DSO=IND 
“Some women washed the coffee.’ 


231) actor 
..apaka hyqua asya qdndtqataygéa... 
apaka = hn-qu-a_~—asyai q-n-atgq-dat-ayg-a 
woman INDEF=M=PL wash act-DETR-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23P/ASO 
*...some women were bathing...’ 


There is a single verb, mat ‘build’ that allows this suffix with the effect of removing the actor and 


promoting the patient, (compare (232) with (223)). The meaning of the resultant verb also changes, from a 
transitive event to an existential, with the single argument necessarily being the subject and also being 
coded by the AcToR suffix on the verb. Example (233) with a dual actor suffix clearly shows that it is the 
‘houses’ that are being referenced®. Since it is only this verb that exhibits evidence for a passive voice in 
Menya, and since passives are generally unknown in Papuan languages, this verb will be treated as 


idiosyncratic rather than indicative of a norm. 


232) Iqueqa ayi nayi amdtnmiygqe. 
i=qu=e-qa aya-i n=yi G-mat-n-mig-qaqa-i 
that-M-OJ-POss house-DEF level=-Loc ASS-build-DETR-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO=IND 
‘His house stood (was built) over there,’ 

233) Hiyyuigdndyi, aya hyquaqu igi amatndmiyiyi. 
higyuiqa-ndya-i aya hn-qu-aqu_ i-gi a-mat-n-miy-iya-i 
before-very-DEF house INDEF-M-DL that-Loc ass-build-DETR-PA/IPFV-23D/DS0-IND 
‘A long time ago, two house stood there.’ 


Given that both these uses of this suffix operate on the affectee, one might expect that it could not 
occur with the affectee prefix, This is correct except for some seemingly idiomatic uses. Many of the 
impersonal verbs (4.1.2.4) are formally detransitive versions of transitive verbs, primarily i ‘do’ and u ; 


‘shoot’, with the experiencer being the subject but also cross-referenced as the affectee by verb prefix. 





® The verb q ‘act’ may be a second when used in conjunction with the noun takgda ‘fence’. When a person erects as 
fence, the verb ‘act’ is used and ‘fence’ is the object. Subject to verification, I believe the detransitivized form of ‘act? 
is used for the existential in ‘there is a fence.’ 

® A third, singular actor suffix is also acceptable and perhaps even preferred since plurality is not normally indexed for 
inanimate referents even on existential verbs, 
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234) “Nyiwomba naqandya dnyiygiyi.” 
nyi womba naqd-ndyd d-n-i-n-q-i-yi 
ls shame  big-very ASS-1S-d0-DETR-PFV-3S/ASO=QT 
* “Tam very ashamed.” ” 
The verb used in the expression ‘see’ is analyzed (see 4.1.2.2) as the generic verb g ‘act’ marked with 


the detransitivizing suffix, with or without the overt mention of ‘eye’ (235). The one seeing is encoded as 
the actor and the one seen encoded as the affectee. Comparison of (235) with (231), where the verb ‘act’ is 
used in the expression meaning ‘wash’, shows that the only difference in the verb form is the presence of 
the affectee prefix; this difference disappears when the situation predicated is a general ‘looking’ without 
any significant item seen, as in (236). 
235) Apakad hyqua hiugad yqdandtqatayga... 
apadka hn-qu-a  hiuyad n-q-n-dtq-dt-ayg-a 
woman INDEF=M=PL eye 1S-act-DETR-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23P/ASO 
‘Some women were watching me...’ 
236) Iqu igi hiuga daqand apmamiyge. 
i=qu i=qi hiuya a-q-n-a a-pma-miy-qdaqa-i 


=-M that-LOC eye ASS-act-DETR-3S/CSR ASS-be-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘He waited there. (Lit: he remained there looking.)’ 


The morpheme # means ‘eat, drink, consume”” when used as a verb root. I know of no other language 
that uses ‘eat’ as a detransitivizer but am told”' that the verb ‘eat’ in Persian is a generic verb with a wide 
range of meaning depending on the word that occurs with it. Though it would complete the pattern of 
valence-changing suffixes being the grammaticalization of main verbs, it might be wise to reserve 
judgment as to whether the detransitivizer is derived from ‘eat’. It could also be a reflex of a different verb, 


accidentally homophonous with ‘eat’, that no longer exists in the language. 


4.2.1.4 Inner aspect suffix 
The final item that can occur within the verb nucleus is either one of two morphemes that modify the 
aspectual nature of the event being predicated. The suffix -gisd adds a component of cyclicness to the 


meaning, usually including a physical motion between two locations to perform the act. The suffix -mdu 


emphasizes the completion of the event. It is quite likely that these two suffixes were also, at least earlier in 


7 Fire is said to ‘consume’ when it bums something up. 
7| Fila Ghomeshi (personal communication). She uses the term ‘light’ verbs where I use ‘generic’. 
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the development of the language, verbs in their own right, though there are no clear candidates in the 


current verb inventory”. 


In (237), the implication is that the new building is not near the builders residence, therefore, 
‘commuting’ to work is necessary. Since such propositions are inherently durative, there is a frequent co- 
occurrence (238) of this morpheme with the imperfective (specifically progressive) aspect which will be 
described in 4.2.1.5. The speaker in (239) is crediting a leader from a neighbouring village with having 
regularly over the years come to help settle disputes. The overall time frame referred to by —gisd, therefore, 


can vary considerably. 


237) Nyi aya dmdatdgisdqa. 
nyi aya 4G-mdt-gisd-q-a 
1s house Ass-build-to.fro-prv-1s/Aso 
‘I’m going back and forth house building,’ 


238) JIqu ta dmegisdtqdaud. 
i-qu t@ = &-ma-gisd-dtq-dy-d-ua 
that-M firewood Ass-get-to.fro-PRGV-IPFV-3S/ASO/IPFV=-FCS 
‘He is going back and forth getting firewood.’ 


239) Iqu yatamadkqd Gneydgisatyge. 
i-qu = yatamakga 4a-na-i-qisd-dtq-Gy-qaqd-i 
that-m help ASS-1P-do-to.fr0-PRGV-IPFV-3S/DSO-IND 
“He regularly comes to help us.’ 


The suffix -mdu indicates the completion of a process and is often accompanied by the adverbial 


particle gdpu, as in (241). 
240) ...hiygd dygud emduwa ti pdawigaygdquyga... 
hiyga dygud e-mdu-wa ti = p-wa-q-ayg-qdqu=yga 


urine good put-CMPL-SER/SEM thus come-go.down-PFV-DR-1D/DSO=TIME 
“we finished urinating well and thus came back down then...’ 


241) .. higgumetqa: qapu ti dnmdaudgqeyi... 
hiygumetqa qdpu ti  &-n-mdu-dge-yi 
com CMPL thus ASS-eat-CMPL-3S/DSR=GVN 
‘when he has thus finished eating the com, ...’ 





” The form mau does currently exist as a verb with such diverse meanings that they are treated as homophonous, none 
of them very common. These include ‘come down to earth’, ‘plant by burying’, ‘convulse’ and ‘wear a headband’. 
The form gisd does not seem to occur as a verb at this time. 
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4.2.1.5 Complexities within the verb nucleus 
The verb nucleus has thus far been presented as if the components were always clearly distinguishable 


and rigidly ordered. In reality, however, there are numerous complexities. 


Whereas in the overwhelming number of cases the affectee prefix occurs before the main verb root, 
there are some instances of derived roots where it can occur before the derivational suffix, with mixed 
opinions amongst speakers as to which is better and whether there is a meaning difference, In (242), the 
first variant is the non-derived form with the affectee being the addressee. In the other two variants, the 
beneficiary suffix has been added with the affectee prefix attached to the verb root in one variant but 
attached to the beneficiary suffix in the other. This specific example set and translation difference were 
elicited twenty years ago and may no longer reflect current usage. Similar examples have been elicited 


recently without meaning differences, 


242) a. Iqu = kukyud dndgi. 
equ kukygud d-n-t-q-i 
that=-M talk ASS-1S-say-PFV-3s/ASO 
“He just spoke to me.’ 


b. Iqu = kukyudi Gnjiygi. 
i-qu kukgud a-n-t-i-q-i 
that-M talk _ass-1S-say-BEN-PFV-38/ASO 
‘He just spoke for me.’ 
c. Iqu kukgud dtdnjiygi?. 
i-qu = kukygud G-t-n-i-q-i 
that=-M talk ASS-Say-1S-BEN-PFV-38/ASO 
“He just spoke about me.’ 
There are verb roots that appear to be complex because of recurring partials, as was mentioned at the 
end of 4.1.3. One of the most frequent patterns is a number of verbs beginning with md, for which the 
affectee prefix occurs between this syllable and the remainder of the root, as in (243) where the verb root is 


entered as ma*tuga with the ‘*’ indicating where the affectee prefix actually occurs. A comparison of the 
two verbs in (244) with the single verb in (245) suggests that md is the verb ‘get’ but this analysis is not as 


transparent for (243) and other complex verbs like it. 





” The unexpected -i > nji seen here was also noted at (216). 
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243) Iqu eqd vyaké isua qe amdndtugeqage. 
i=qu eqd = yaka i-pu-a gé = a-na-ma@*tuqa-q-qaqa-i 
that-M water bridge that-DIM-PL CERT ASS-1P-show-PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
‘He showed us the bridge, etcetera.’ 


244) Aydmayi, balusi du dydquatqayga.... 
d-ya-ma-yi balusi n=tu G-ya-quat-q-ayg-yga 
ASS-1D-get-GVN plane level-Loc aAss-1D-deliver-PFV-DR-TIME 
‘Having got us, he delivered us to the plane and (we...)’ 


245) ...asd du ge Gmdndquatqdge. 
asa n=tu qé  4a-ma-na-quat-q-qdqa=i 
same level-LOC CERT ASS-get-1P-deliver-PEV-3s/DSO-IND 
*,.-he delivered us at the same place.’ 
In (246) there are two affectee prefixes referring to the same persons, one prefixed to the verb root and 


the other to what appears to be the beneficiary suffix. There is reason to believe that the verb qumat in 
(247) is a causative form of the verb gdma ‘be’, in which case the structure in both these examples is the 


same. For this second instance at least, the simpler form with only the first affectee prefix, 


anaqumatekdge, is also acceptable. 


246) ...apiqua ss ymequne Gnatqatdnaikuwi. 
ap-i=qu-a ymeqa-qu-ne d-na-tqdu-td-na-i-k-uwd-=i 
1’s.father-DEF-M=PL child-M-1P ASS-1P-stand-CAUS-1P-BEN?-PA/PFV-23P/DSO=IND 
*...0ur fathers stood us up in a line (at the initiation ceremony).’ 


247) Goti iqu ne qua tau anaqumatdnaikdge. 
Goti i-qu ne qua té=u G-na-qumat-na-i-k-qaqa-i 
God that-M 1P ground this-Loc ASS-1P-place-1P-BEN?-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
“God put us on this ground.' 


4.2.2 Realis final verbs 


The realis final verbs encode the occurrence or non-occurrence of events in past or present tense. 
Realis final paradigms for the verbs ¢ ‘say’ and ma ‘get/have’ in appendix B.4,1. The structure of these 
forms is summarized in the following formula, where the parentheses indicate potential occurrence: 

realis final > verb nucleus tense/aspect actor p/n (mood) 

The mood clitics are the same as those introduced in 2.2. The tense-aspect Category is, in all but one 

instance, indicated by a single portmanteau morpheme. Aspect is the dominant category in that it permeates 


the verb system whereas tense specification is limited to the realis final verbs. The most common aspect 
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Suffixes do not specify tense and are, therefore, labelled ‘neutral’. The primary aspectual distinction is 
perfective-imperfective but the neutral imperfective is subdivided by the addition of the progressive 
morpheme, -étq, before the imperfective morpheme. This three-way aspectual distinction, with minor 
variations in form and meaning, is also used in the irrealis final forms (4.2.3.6) and in the different-referent 


medials (4.2.4.1). The forms are given in the table below. 


Table 25. Tense-aspect suffixes 





The person and number of the actor for realis finals is indicated by the appropriate member of one of 
the two sets of suffixes given in Table 26. These same two sets of actor suffixes are, like the neutral aspect 
suffixes, also used in the realis different-referent medials (4.2.4) and in the irrealis finals (4.2.3.4 & 
4.2.3.5). (In the irrealis finals they are the second of two actor suffixes.) The terms ‘associative’ and 
‘dissociative’ indicate two degrees of relevance between the marked clause and i) the speech act situation 
for the final forms and ii) the matrix clause on which the DR medial is dependent”*. Apart from the end-of- 


quote clitic (5.5.1), no morphemes attach to the associative suffixes. 


Table 26. Realis actor suffixes’® 














Dissociative (DSO) Associative (ASO) 
-aiiga_| -gaqu 








™ The differences in meaning and usage of these two actor sets is presented in more detail in Whitehead 1991:290-293 
and will be explained in the appropriate sections of this grammar. 

The seven-form pattern laid out here conforms to that presented in Table 6. It will be noted that the same form is 
used for 1S/DSO and 3S/DSO, and for 1S/ASO and 23P/ASO but these identities are considered accidental rather ; 
than systematic, since they each occur in only one of the actor suffix sets, 
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The mood clitics are the same as those introduced in 2.2. In accordance with the restriction on 
morphemes attaching to the associative suffixes, verb forms using them do not bear a mood clitic. Other 
notes on restrictions on the use of mood markers will be made at appropriate points in the following 
presentation. 
4.2.2.1 Present propositions 

Events happening at the time of the speech act are encoded using the associative actor suffixes in 
combination with the neutral aspect suffixes. This combination is, therefore, labelled as the present though 
there is no actual present tense morpheme. However, whereas an event that has just happened would be 
encoded as a past tense in most languages that mark tense, Menya encodes such events as present, using 


this combination of suffixes. Thus, (248) might be asked of a child who has just come from a fight. 


248) Tuqu kpasqi? 
ta-qu k-pak-q-i 
this-M 2s-hit-PFV-3s/Aso 
“Who (just) hit you?’ 
The lack of the assertion prefix on the verb in this example is systematic; it does not occur on the final verb 


of a polar question. 


4.2.2.2 Pasttenses ~ 
The neutral aspect suffixes in combination with the dissociative actor suffixes refer to an event that has 


happened within the past two or three days, and is therefore labelled the Near Past tense. 


249) Eqad yaka hiuyad dquyqdqdque. 
eqa yakad hiuya G-w-q-n-q-qdqu-i 
water bridge eye ASS-3-act-DETR-PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“We saw the bridge over the water. (Referring to an event the previous day.)’ 

In elicitation and discussion of sentences out of natural context, the Past tense is defined as referring to 
events more than two or three days and less than ten years prior to the time of utterance. Events more than 
ten years ago are Remote Past. In natural discourse, however, these time boundaries are not maintained; 
even legends and historical narratives often only begin in Remote Past tense then switch to Past, and events 
of the past week may alternate between Past and Near Past forms. The perfective forms of the three past 


tenses with the non-first plural dissociative actor are given as variants in (250). 
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250) Iqua wauyd iquwi. ~ ikuwi. ~ linuwi. 
i-qu-a = wduyd i-g-uwd=i i-k-uwd=i i-ddy-uwd=i 
that-M-PL work _do-PFV-23D/Dso=IND do-PA/PFV-23D/DSO=IND do-RPA/PFV-23D/DSO-IND 
“They worked a few days ago. ~ up to 10 years ago. ~ long ago.’ 


4.2.2.3. Perfective vs. imperfective 
The primary aspectual distinction, perfective versus imperfective, reflects the speaker’s choice as to 


whether to focus attention on the internal temporal complexity of the proposition being encoded (Comrie 
1976:21-24). The perfective presents the event as a whole without regard for any internal temporal 
complexity whereas the imperfective emphasizes the complexity. In (251), the speaker could have used the 


perfective form a&tdukuwdti but he is amazed at the work involved and, by using the imperfective, draws 


attention to the time that must have been involved. A more literal English translation would be ‘However 
were they cutting the rock!’ but the force of the English progressive is different from that of the Menya 


imperfective in final verbs. (The dubitative mood clitic used in this example was introduced in 2.2.4.) 


251) Hikd mya ana ipu Gtdumiguwati? 
hikad mya Gna i-dt-pu G-tdu-miy-uwd-=ti 


stone axe” how do-sR-23P/csR ASS-cut-PA/IPFV-23P/DSO-DUBIT 
‘However did they cut the rock!’ (to install underground generators at a dam Site.) 


In the second sentence of (252), the speaker elaborates the event predicated in the first. The focus is 
now on the details of the shooting process with the types of arrows being specified and the aspect being 
changed from perfective to imperfective. 


252) Nyi iwoma ' hatyé ge apataukge. ltaygayi, 
nyi iwoma hatya ge G-pitdu-k-qaqa-i t-Gt-ayg-yga-yi 
1s_lizardsp many CERT ASS-shoot-PA/PFV-1S/DSO-IND do-IPFV-DR=TIME=GVN 
nyi iwomi yinita hikuisayita apatdumiyge. 
nyi iwomd=i yiyi=td hikuisayG=i-ta G-pdtdu-miyg-qdgqa-i 


1s lizard-DEF pronged.arrow-& stun.arrow-DEF-& ASS-shoot-PA/IPFV-1S/DSO=IND 
_ ‘T shot many lizards. And I was shooting the lizards with pronged arrows and blunt arrows.’ 


4.2.2.4 Progressive vs. stative 
Within the present and near past temporal domains, the imperfective is further divided into progressive 


and stative. The neutral, imperfective morpheme -dy is common to both but the progressive is indicated by 
4 


a 


® This term is used of any modem steel tool or machinery. 
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the addition of the morpheme ~<itg, The stative refers to events that are unchanging through their duration 
(254), whereas progressive events tither develop or are repeated through time (253). 


253) Nyi iquta ‘wiudiyqa inyatqadyuee. 
nyi i-qu=td ‘wiudigqda i-n-Gtq-dy-ued-=i 
1s that-M-with anger do-DETR-PRGV-IPFV-1D/DSO=IND 
“We two were behaving angrily to each other.’ 
254) ...nehiuga ‘ dqunand qe = dtqdugque. 
ne hiugad G-w-q-n-an qe &-tqau—Giy-qaqu-i 
IP eye —_- ASS-3-act-DETR-1P/CSR CERT ASS-stand-IPFV-1P/DSO=IND 
‘... We were fecently standing and watching (= waiting),’ 


Generally only verbs whose aktionsart, or basic aspectual nature, is that of a state can occur in the 
imperfective without the progressive morpheme. When such a verb is used in the perfective and 
progressive forms, it refers to the initiation of the state, either as a complex whole or as an event in 


progress. Thus, the three formis of (255) refer to the act of sitting as a completed event, as an event in 


progress, and as a resultant state. 
255) Ye quamad dpmequee. ~ apmetqdayuee. ~  adpmeyuee. 
ye quamad a-pma-q-ued-i G-pma-dtq-dy-ued=i G-pma-Gy-ued=i 


1D seated ASS-be-PFV-1D/DSO-IND ASS-be-PRGV-IPFV-1D/DSO=IND ASS-be-IPFV-1D/DSO=IND 
“We2 sat down.’~ Wez2 were (in the process of) sitting down. ~ We2 sat down (were seated).’ 


Perception verbs are quite frequently used statively, indicating that, to Menya speakers at least, events 
such as looking and hearing (256) can persist through time without change or development. Often, 


however, such perception predicates are given as dependent conjuncts with a positional verb, as in (254). 


256) Si nyi ti tqaygd Gya@ dnyiydyn. 
si nyi ti t-q-ayg-a aya d-n-i-i-Gdy-n 
28 is this Say-PFV-DR-1s/ASO just ASS-1s-do-BEN-IPFV-2s/ASO 
“You've just heard (been listening to) me saying this,’ 

Occasionally a dynamic verb can be used in Stative form with the meaning that the iterative 
performance of the event is continuing without change, as in (257) which follows talk about the ancestor’s 
method of making grass skirts and the assertion that the custom has not been abandoned. This is in contrast 
to the normal expression ’of ‘a habitual act, which uses the near past progressive for ongoing ‘habits’ (258) 


and the past imperfective for discontinued ones (259). 
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257) ..neqga yidqdnd imdkndyu. 
ne-qa ydqd-nd imdk-n-dy-u 
Ip-Poss stili-rcs make-DETR-IPFV-1P/ASO 
*... we are still making our own.’ 
258) Nyi hia ique iqueyi quqaya damdyetayge. 
nyi hia i-qu-e i=qu-e-yi quqaya d-mdye-dtg-dGy-gqdaqa-i 
1s night that-M-o) that-mM-oJ-Gvn door ASS-close-PRGV-IPFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘I close my door every night.’ 
259) Nyi hia ique iqueyi quqaya dmdyemiyge. 
nyi hia i=qu-e i=-qu=e=yi guqaya G-mdye-miy-qdqa-i 
Is_ night that-m-oJ that-mM-oJ-Gvn door ASS-close-PA/IPFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘I used to close my door every night.’ 


4.2.2.5 Contractions of aspect and actor suffixes 
Some combinations of neutral aspect and actor suffixes yield morphophonemic effects which mask the 


underlying morphemes. The neutral perfective -g deletes before a second-person singular actor so the 
present form for the verb f' ‘say’, d-t-q-n becomes tn and the near past d-t-q-yd-i becomes dtyi. The 
imperfective progressive ditgeiiy reduces to -dtdy before -gdgd and -gaqu. Also, the first syllable of the 
morphemes -gaéqa and saligs are generally contracted in normal speech and therefore do not appear often 
in the surface forms. Thus, for instance, if the first-person-dual forms in (255) were changed to first-person- 
plural, the progressive form a-pma-iitq-tiy-qdqu=i would surface as apmetdyque. Finally, in the third- 
person-singular, present-stative form the imperfective aspect suffix -Giy deletes and the expected actor 
suffix -/ interacts with a preceding verb root vowel as if it were —@; for example, for ‘he/she is sitting’, @- 
pma-dy-i (ASS-be-IPFV-3s/ASO) surfaces as apme and, for ‘he/she sees her/him’, d-w-q-n-dy-i (ASS-3- 
act-DETR-IPFV-3S/ASO) surfaces as dqund., 


4.2.2.6 Past with current relevance 
An associative actor suffix in combination with a tensed aspect suffix (past or remote past) is normally 


rejected and replaced with the equivalent dissociative suffix. In spontaneous text, however, forms with this 
suffix combination are encountered and the full paradigm can then be elicited. Examples (260) and (261) 
were both spoken as interruptions of a person telling a story. In the first case, the interrupter felt the need 


for extra information and, in the second, one of the participants in the narrated events (other than the 
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narrator) felt it necessary to interject some additional information. The past tense information is maintained 


but the high relevance to the telling of the story is brought out by using the associative form of the actor 


suffix. 

260) Iqu hiuygd dquygayi akimaki? 
i=-qu = hiuyad: a-w-q-n-ka-yi a-k-ima-k-i 
that-M eye __ ASS-3-act-DETR-SER/DUR=GVN ASS-2S-meet-PA/PFV-38/ASO 
“After he had looked at it, did he come to you?’ 

261) Iqu aya hudnaga igisa kukgud amdtuki. 
I=-qu) aya = hudnaga i-gi=ta kukgud d-w-ma*t-k-i 

=M house_ road that-Loc-from talk ASS-3-inform-PA/PFV-3S/ASO 

‘He corrected her from the doorway.’ 


4.2.3 Irrealis final: the modalities 
Irrealis is the modality of uncertainty (2.3) and is closely associated with weak assertion (4.2.1.1). 


Menya is one of many languages that does not have a grammaticalized future tense’’. Rather, all future 
propositions are encoded as irrealis, capturing the fact that one cannot normally assert the factuality of a 
future event. Also included as irrealis in Menya are past and present possibilities, contrary-to-fact 
Statements and generic (timeless) statements about classes of animate beings. This is presented 
symbolically in the following diagramme, where the vertical parameter represents degrees of factuality and 
the horizontal is the time line. The lower solid arrow represents true propositions about the present and 
past; the upper solid arrow represents false propositions about the present and past. In Menya these are 
encoded using positive realis finals and negative realis finals, respectively. Since propositions about the 
future cannot be definitely true or false, the limits of the factuality parameter are shown as broken lines. All 
propositions that are not definitely true or false, regardless of time, are within the realm of possibility and 
are encoded in Menya as irrealis. Irrealis is, therefore, represented in the diagramme by both the dotted 
lines and the shaded area between the lines. As will be illustrated in the following subsections, elements of 
both epistemic modality (degrees of possibility) and deontic modality (obligation and necessity) are 
included under this definition of irrealis. | 


1 





7 There is a morpheme —ni which occurs in some of the irrealis paradigms and is glossed as ‘future’ but that 
morpheme is neither diagnostic of nor restricted to future meaning. 
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Figure 1. Irrealis in relation to time and factuality. 





Past Present Future 


The following formulae, repeated from the beginning of 4.2, show the structure of the irrealis finals’®: 


irrealis final! > verb nucleus (aspect) actor p/n (ni) (yqa + actor p/m) 

irrealis final2 > — verb nucleus (aspect) actor p/n, (ni+actor p/m) (ygd) (mood) 
The consistent indicator of irrealis modality is the use of a distinct set of actor suffixes occupying the ‘actor 
p/n,’ position in these formulae. The actor P/ny suffix in these formulae are the associative and dissociative 
sets, respectively. The forms of the irrealis suffixes are given in Table 27. There is considerable variation in 


the form of these suffixes from one paradigm to another but not enough to warrant separating them into 


distinct sets. The intrusive t in three of the suffixes is required in some irrealis forms but not allowed in 
others, The -d of the third singular becomes -o or -u following perfective -g and a u is inserted between the 


perfective -g and the first person dual and plural suffixes”, 


Table 27. Irrealis actor suffix forms. 





Since aspect only occurs Tarely in irrealis forms, the presentation here will begin with a description of 
the various modalities without aspect and conclude with a section about the addition of aspect. 





® These could be combined into a single, longer formula without showing the concurrence requirements, The 
concurrence constraints (requirements and restrictions) would be considerably more complex with such a formula. 


® Asis pointed out in 4.2.4.2, these form variations are found following the different-referent morpheme, -ayg, so it 
appears that both /q/ and /°g/ condition the change. 
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4.2.3.1 Hortative™ 
The structurally simplest of the modalities consists, minimally, of the verb root and an irrealis actor in 


any of the three persons. In ihe second singular, the -t actor suffix is omitted or has a zero allomorph, 
providing, for most verb — the only context in which they can occur in isolation. The hortative is the 
only modality which uses the a variant of the first dual suffix. It will also be noted that the second person 
forms do not bear the 4- prefix, but the first and third person forms do. The co-occurrence restriction 
preventing mood clitics from occurring on verb forms ending with an irrealis actor suffix (2.2) applies with 


these forms. 


Table 28. Hortative forms of the verb w 'go®", 





These forms communicate the speaker’s strong exhortation that the actor(s) should perform the event 
immediately. The second person actor forms are the closest equivalent to the imperative mood of other 
languages, whereas with first and third person actors they are somewhat equivalent to the hortative and 
jussive of other languages. The best explanation for distribution of the assertive prefix in this paradigm 
appears to be that the usage is a reflection of the strong individuality and lack of authority among the 
Menya. The prefix indicates, that the speaker is making a strong positive assertion (4.2.1.1). When the 
addressee is not included among the exhorted party, the speaker can indicate this strength. When the 
addressee but not the speaker is the exhorted party, the weaker assertion is made out of deference to the 
individuality of the eriealay: Therefore, the Menya hortative communicates less force than the English 


imperative mood but more than the English hortatory and jussive forms. 





® In earlier writings about Menya I have called this modality ‘immediate’ (since it implies immediacy) to avoid 
confusion with imperative MOOD found in many languages. 

* The verb root surfaces as w before vowel-initial and q-initial suffixes but elsewhere becomes syllabic. In this and 
subsequent paradigms this distinction helps to highlight the form of the irrealis actor suffix. 
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In the alternate verb forms in (262) and (263), an additional clitic has been added, giving more force to 


the exhortation. In form, this clitic is the same as the end-of-quote clitic (5.5.1). It is glossed here as ‘focus’ 


because of its different function which is more akin to the focus clitic that marks focal new information 


within sentences. As will be explained in 5.5.1, the end-of-quote clitic is seen as a special application of the 


focus clitic. 


262) 


263) 


264) 


265) 


Si tagi pmal!l ~ pmaya!l 


si tad=-qi  pma-t pma-t=ya 

2s this-Loc be-2s/iRR be-2S/IRR=FCS 
‘Stay here!’ 

He tdaqi pmapul ~ pmapiya! 

he td=qi  pma-p pma-p-ya 
2P this=-LOc be-23P/IRR be-23P/IRR=FCS 
“Y’ all stay here!’ 

Iqua quamd Gpmapu. 


isqu=-a quamad d-pma-p 
that-M-PL seated ASS-be-23P/IRR 
‘(insist that) They are to sit down.’ 


Ne aya naqdadndyad hyqu dmdtand. 

ne ayG naqd-ndyd hn-qu  d-mat-an 

Ip house big-very INDEF=M ASS-build-1P/IRR 
“(1 insist that) We are to build a very large house.’ 


It might be expected that a first person singular hortative should be anomalous since one does not 


normally exhort oneself to action. However, such forms do appear to exist, as in (266). As will be seen in 


the next section, these could be abilitative forms but the presence of the assertive prefix would lean towards 


their being interpreted as hortatives. 
266) ‘Amagiyga. di quwad dmamd’ kyyud kiydanige. 
Gmaqd-i-qa_ n-ti quwa d-ma-m-a kgyud k-i-d-ni-qaqa-i 


man=OJ=Poss lével-there steal AsS-get-1s/RR-QT thought 2s-do-3s/IRR-FUT-3S/DSO-IND 
“You will think, “I: should steal another’s things.” ’ 


4.2.3.2 Abilitative 
The abilitative modality differs structurally from the hortative in that the morpheme -n is added after 


the irrealis actor suffix. At the present stage of analysis, the -n is being considered a contracted variant of 
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-ni which occurs in the future modalities (4.2.3.5) and is tentatively glossed as ‘future’. In accordance 
with the morphophonemic rules given at the end of 1.4, the -n deletes following the first person singular 


“mt, neutralizing the difference between the hortative and abilitative endings for that person/number. 


Although these forms do not end with the irrealis actor, they are like the hortatives in that they do not bear 


a mood clitic. 


Table 29, Abilitative forms of the verb w 'go'. 







W-m-n 






utn 
w-t-n 







wW-iny-n | w-p-n 


A considerable range of meanings are covered by these forms. In everyday conversation, they are used 


to express ability and willingness, as when acceding to a request. 


267) Yee  imdkeny. 
ye € imdk-e-n 
ID thus make-1D/RR-FUT 
“We’ll do that.’ 


In a negative verbal phrase (4.3.3) they communicate inability, regardless of the tense. Example (268) 


indicates a present inability whereas (269) relates to the recent past 


268) Hipita iqueyi, Gnd mitmeqa da yan. 
Hipita i-qu-e-yi and ma-itma-qé da i-a-n 
Hipita that-M-0)-GvN how NEG-get-DVZR indeed do-1P/IRR-FUT 
“And Hipita, we are not able to get (to help us).’ 


269) Matiu  igu, © hikyaygayi, iqueqa kadydmage, mawimeqa 
Matiu —i=qu hikyda-yga-yi i=qu=-e=qda ka-ydmagq-i ma-w-ima-qa 
Matthew that-M youth-TIME-GyN that-M-OJ-Poss 3-relative-pEF NEG-3-come.to-DVZR 


eee 


® Tt could also be a distinct morpheme, possibly the same as that postulated in 4.2.3.7 to be underlying the prenasalized 
variants of the mood clitics 
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da ipn,... 
da i-p-n . 
indeed DO-23P/IRR-FUT 
“When Matthew was a youth his relatives couldn’t visit him;...” 
In the description of the standard behaviour of animal species, these forms are used to convey a generic 
meaning, equivalent to the use of the so-called simple present in English. The use of irrealis forms for 


generalized truths reflects the fact that they are generally but not necessarily always true. 


270) Hegd ii qui ya houyqa iu nyudn. 
heqa i-i qui yi houygqd i-u mi-d-n 
Heq@ that-F egg tree hole that-LOC bear-3S/IRR-FUT 
‘The hegd bird lays its egg in a hole ina tree.’ 


Frequently, having introduced a trait with an abilitative, the procedural details will be given using the 


intentive forms described in the next subsection. 


4.2.3.3 Intentive 
The intentive is the most frequently occurring of the modalities, It differs structurally from the 


abilitative in that, instead of the -n suffix, the goal clitic =yqd (3.4.3) is added after the irrealis actor 
suffix. The third singular and first plural forms use the f-variants of the irrealis actor suffixes. It will also be 
noted that, again in line with regular morphophonemic miles, the y of =yqd deletes after the -m of the first 


singular, These forms do frequently bear a mood clitic, as examples (271) through (273) show. 


. Table 30. Intentive forms of the verb w ‘go’. 






w-atu=yqa 


upyqa 
w-ly-yqd | w-p=yga 


As the label implies, the primary meaning of these forms is the expression of the intention of the actor 


to perform the event, generally within the next 24 hours. 
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271) Nyi youd amdyqd  kukygud tmge. 
nyt yoya amd-yqaG kukyud t-m-yqa-i 
Is bird amd-GoaL talk say-1S/IRR=GOAL-IND 
‘T’m going to talk about the amd bird.’ 


272) Awiygayi, ye yeqa aydm@a Gkuydma _— dyeygqe. 
awiyga-yi ye ye-qd ayd-m-yqa G-k-uydma_ 4-y-e-yqa-i 
fomorrow-GVN 1D 1b-Poss place-unseen-GOAL ASS-2S-leave ASS-g0.up-1D/IRR=GOAL-IND 
‘Tomorrow, we’re going to leave you and go up to our home,’ 
273) Nyi Gnd tmqawd? 
nyt Gnd t-m-yqd=wa 
Is how say-1S/IRR=GOAL-INFOQ 
‘How am I going to reply?’ (to an unsubstantiated accusation of theft) 


The intentives are frequently embedded within a matrix sentence to indicate the purpose of the actor of 
the main event. The actor of the embedded proposition can be different from that of the matrix proposition, 


in which case it is the higher actor’s intent that is being communicated, as in (275). 
274) ...Wau bu uquatityqd aGtma dwgi. 
Wau m-tu : w-quat-dt-ygqa G-tma d-w-q-i 


Wau down-Loc 3-deliver-3s/IRR-GOAL ASS-get ASS-g0-PFV-3s/ASO 
*,..he’s taken her to deliver her down at Wau.’ 


275) “Nyi hmbu daptyqa dquyepqand.”’ 


nyi hn=pu n-tap-t-yqa G-quyep-q-G=nd 
ls INDEF-DIM 1S-give-2s/IRR=GOAL ASS-come-PFV-1S/ASO-QT 


*“T’ve come for you to give me some.” ’ 
These forms are also used extensively, along with the abilitatives, in descriptive passages. Frequently 
an introductory statement will be made using an abilitative followed by elaborative or sequential details of 


behaviour using the intentives. 


The second person forms frequently have the force of a request or mild instruction, as in (276), which 


is part of the instruction of a man to his new daughter-in-law concerning how to behave when the son’s 


relatives visit. 
276) Buayad dmetnd, adwisyqe. 
buaya d-ma-dt-n G-w-i-t=yqda-i 


food ASS-get-SR-2s/csR ASS-3-do-2s/IRR-GOAL-IND 
“You are to get food and give it to them.’ 
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4.2.3.4 Obligative 
The obligative modality, like the intentive, has the goal marker =yg@ after the irrealis actor suffix; it 


differs in that it adds the appropriate member of the associative actor suffix set at the end®?, Normally the 
third singular and first plural irrealis actor suffixes without the ¢ are used. As was the case with realis finals 


ending with an associative suffix, a mood clitic cannot be added to these forms. 


Table 31. Obligative forms of the verb w ‘go’. 





umga weyque 
w-m=yqd-d | w-e-yqa-ue 
















utygn 
w-t-yqd-n 





wiydyqiny 
w-iny-yqd-iny | w-p-yqd-a 






waygi 
w-=9qa-i 





The associative actor suffixes on a final verb form indicate a greater degree of association with the 
speech act situation than do the dissociative suffixes (4.2.2), The obligative modality predicates a 
proposition that is deemed inevitable, usually with implication for the immediate context. In (277) the pig 


referred to has died on the journey to the village; (278) was spoken to a child playing in the road, with 


obvious implication. 
277) “Yaqueqa hakiya mayqa yayqund. 
yaqueqa hakiya ma-n-qa i-a-yqa-u=nd 
pig cook  NEG-eaf-DVZR do-1P/IRR-GOAL-1P/ASO-QT 


Qua _pteayquné.” 

qua _—— pt-e-a-yqd-u=nd 

ground dig-put-1P/IRR=GOAL-1P/ASO-QT 

* “We can’t cook and eat the pig. We must bury it.” ’ 


278) Kati kapasdygiyd! 
kata k-pék-d-yqd-i=ya 
car 28-hit-3s/ERR-GOAL-3s/ASO=FCS 
‘A car will hit you! (so get off the road)’ 





%3 Given that the goal marker —ygd@ has been analyzed as a clitic, it is anomalous to have it followed by the associative 
suffixes. For a suggested historical explanation of this dilemma and the possibility that in this context the goal 
morpheme has developed into a suffix, see 5.4.2.2. 
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4.2.3.5 Futures 
There are two sets of forms presented here because they are very similar in form, distribution and 


meaning. Both sets of forms consist of the verb nucleus followed by the appropriate irrealis actor suffix 
(non-/t/ variants), the morpheme -ni, and the appropriate dissociative actor suffix. They differ in that the 
‘future intent’ forms add the goal clitic =yqd after the dissociative suffix. Both sets normally bear a mood 


clitic when in sentence-final position, and speakers consider them interchangeable in that usage. As is 
shown below, however, they are also embedded to express the purpose of the matrix event and, in this 


context, the future intent is far more common. 


Table 32. Future paradigm of the verb w ‘go’. 













umnige wenyuee 
W-m-ni-gaqa-i | w-e-ni-ued-=i 


wanique 
W-an-ni-qdqu=i 












utyi 
w-t-n-yd=i 





upnuwi 
W-p-ni-uwd-i 


winyiyi 
w-iny-ni-iyd=i 







wanige 
w-G-ni-qdaqG=i 



















umnigge 
W-M-ni-qaga-y4ga-i 


wenyuedyge 
Ww-e-ni-ued-ygqa-i 


waniygque 
W-an-ni-qaqu-=yqa=i 





utydyge 
W-t-n-ya=4qa=i 







winylydygqe 
w-iny-ni-iyd=-yqda=i 


upnuwdyge 
W-p-ni-uwa=yq G=i 





wéaniyge 
W-d-ni-qdqd-yqa-i 





The morpheme -ni only appears in full before the dissociative suffixes that begin with q — the first and 
third singular and the first plural. In the other forms, the contracted variant -7 occurs and even this deletes 


before the second singular actor suffix, -yd. The composition of the future intent forms is further masked 
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_by the fact that the dissociative suffixes that begin with q normally** delete before the =yqd, but the u of 


the first plural is retained in the form of labialization of yg. The overall underlying composition of the 


future forms is, therefore, oniy determinable by analysis of the full paradigm in comparison with the other 


paradigms. 


Examples (279) and (280) are forms without =yqa; (281) and (282) include it. Both sets encode 


propositions that are to occur beyond the immediate future. This is normally explained by Menya speakers 


as meaning more than a day from the time of utterance. As (283) shows, however, the second of two events 


to occur within the more immediate future time frame can use a future form rather than an intentive. 


Example (282) also shows the use of both the intentive and the future intent forms but the temporal génaki 


is not explicit about when the subsequent event will happen; it is noteworthy that the two events are out of 


chronological order, giving the focal, sentence final position to the event about the speaker himself. 


279) 


280) 


281) 


282) 


Suga igd dutayi, qaGnakndayi si quamd Gygudndyda 
suqa  i=yG =tu-ta=yi qganakn-ta-yi si quamd Gygud-ndya 
custom that-GVN level-LOC-ORIG-GVN later-ORIG-GVN 2s seated good-very 
pmatyi. 

pma-t-ni-yd=i 

be-2S/IRR-FUT-2S/DSO=IND 


‘From that behaviour, later you will live well (at peace).’ 


‘Amagqiyga di quwa dmama’ kyyguad kiyénige. 

aGmaqa-i-qa neti quwa@ d-ma-m=a kyyua k-i-G-ni-qdqa-i 
man-O3-POsS ‘Ievel-there steal ASS-get-1S/IRR-QT thought 28-do-38/IRR-FUT-38/DSO-IND 
“You will oa “T should steal another’s things.” ’ : 


“Nyi buayi dandpikonmdniygega”’.. 
nyi buayd=i d-n-pikon-m-ni-qaqé-yqd-i-qa 
1s  food-DEF. ASS-eat-die-1s/mRR- -1S/DSO=GOAL=IND=QT 


*“T will eat the food and die”...’ 
Si qdanaki yematiydygqd: ye awiyga yeygqe. 
si qGnaki ya-ima-t-ni-yd-yqa ye awiyga y-e-yqa-i 


2s later 1D-meet-2S/IRR-FUT-2S/DS0-GOAL 1D tomorrow g0.up-1D/IRR-GOAL=IND 
“You will come upon us two later: we two are going up tomorrow.’ 





** See (284) for an exception to this norm. 
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283) Nyi Menydmayqa wéamgd; awiyqga aygi 
nyi Menydma-yqad w4-m-yqa awiyga aygi 
Is Menyamya-GOAL go.down-ls/RR-GOAL afternoon again 


yapmdnigge. 
yap-m-ni-qdqa-yqa=i 
come.up-1S/IRR-FUT-1S/DSO=-GOAL=IND 
‘Iam going to go to Menyamya; I will return this afternoon’ 
The paradigm with =yqd is labelled as the future intent by analogy with the intentive form, which also 
ends with the goal morpheme, and because its forms are more frequently used for embedded purpose 
clauses than those without =yq4. Example (284) is an instance of this usage; its structure is unusual in that 


the first plural dissociative suffix has not elided as much as is normal for this paradigm. 


284) “Qduqdadyatu ' higaqd wen, .. paniquyqua 
qauqa ya-tu: higaqd wd-an p-a-ni-qdqu-yqa 
forest up=Loc sleep go.down-1P/IRR-FUT come-1P/IRR-FUT-1P/DSO-GOAL 
Gyana” atukagqe. 
a-y-a-n=a G-w-t-k-qaqda=i 


ASS-g0.up-1P/IRR-FUT=QT ASS-3-Say-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND 


‘ “We should go up in order for us to sleep in the forest, ... and (eventually) come down,” I 
told them.’ 


4.2.3.6 Aspect in modality 
The formulae for the irrealis verb forms (4.2.3) include aspect as an optional element but forms with an 


aspect suffix are infrequent. All of the irrealis paradigms given above can add one of three aspect suffixes, 
which are formally and semantically related to the neutral forms and meanings presented in 4.2.2. Whereas 
the neutral-imperfective morpheme in realis final forms is -déy, in the context of irrealis modality the 
morpheme is -dt, yielding the following forms. This second set of forms is also used in different-referent 


medials (4.2.4). 


Table 34. Aspectual morpheme forms 





Perfective Pro ive Imperfective Stative Imperfective 





realis final usage 
irrealis final usage 


Whereas the perfective-imperfective distinction in realis finals reflects the pragmatic choice of whether 


or not to focus on the internal temporal complexity of the event, that function in the irrealis finals is 
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captured by the optionality of sa of these morphemes. That is, when the irrealis forms are used without an 
aspectual morpheme, the situation is presented as a unified whole regardless of internal complexity. In most 
instances, the use of an aspectual morpheme with irrealis medials i) indicates that the situation predicated 
persists in time and ii) focusses attention on the aspectual nature of the situation. The forms with the 
perfective suffix — by far the most frequent -- indicate multiple occurrences of an event through time; the 
progressive indicates an ongoing dynamic situation and the stative indicates an ongoing static situation®>, 
Most textual instances of these forms are in hortative text where the speaker is either exhorting the 
addressee(s) to habitually behave in a certain way or describing the lasting consequences of the exhorted 


behaviour. 


In (285), a father is addressing his newly married son and daughter-in-law. In the first sentence of this 
quote, he instructs them to teach their children (when they have some). In the second he emphasizes, using 
a perfective irrealis form, that this teaching is to be an ongoing process rather than a one time event. The 
main event in (286) is also a ‘ica instruction but in this instance referring to a state of mind which is to 


be ongoing and therefore is encoded with the stative aspect marker. 


285) ..ge geqad  ymegeu Gmotuqaydyqdnd. Amotuquesind, 
ge qe-qa@ ymeqd-i-u—_ -w-mdtuqa-iny-yqd-na d-w-mdtuqa-at-in 
2D 2D-Poss child-DEF-LOc Ass-3-show-23D/IRR=GOAL-FCS ASS-3-show-SR/23D/CSR 
hia ique ique e motugegiyyqdnd. 
hia i=qu-e i-qu=e e w-mdtuqa-q-iny-yqd=na 
night that-M-O} that-M-o} thus 3-show-PFV-23D/IRR=GOAL-FCS 
*...you two are going to teach your children. Teaching, you are to go on teaching them every 


day.’ 
286) ne... etatuyge, qauyga mamdsdupu pmetpyqe. 
ne e-t-Gtq-dy-qaqu=i qauyga ma-masdu-pu  —— pma-at-p-yqa=i 


1p 2P-tell-PRGV-IPFV-1P/DSO-DEF memory get-fasten-23P/CSR be-IPFV-23P/IRR-GOAL-IND 
“What we now tell you, live with it fastened in your memory (lit. fasten it in your memory and 
live).” 


These forms can also be used in the description of generic behaviour of animals. In examples (287) and 
(288), the same speaker is talking about the white cockatoo and the hawk, respectively. Note that, in the 


first, he uses an aspect-marked intentive form but, in the second, he uses a non-aspeciual future form. In 





85 Jordan (ms. 30) analyzes what I am calling the perfective suffix in irrealis forms as being a ‘repetitive future 
tense/aspect indicator” whereas in the realis final forms he analyzed it as the ‘present factual morpheme’. He gives no 
indication that imperfective variants of the irrealis finals exist. 
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both cases, the travels will continue for a time but, seemingly, only the first emphasizes this element of 


meaning. 


287) Naqd dyad eqaygayi, kdnatan kandan and 
naqad aya e-g-ayg-yga-yi ka@-na-td-nG —s kkd-an-td-nd—s andi 
big just be-PFV-DR-TIME-GVN 3-mother-&-Fcs 3-father-&-Fcs with 


ikigdpyqdnd. 

ikd-q-p=yqda=-na 

tour-PFV-23P/IRR=GOAL=FCS . 

“When it’s grown big, the mother and father will travel around with it.’ 


288) ...naqad imdndqe, kdnatayi and ikdnyiydiygqd. 
naqa imdn-Gqe kd-na-td-yi ana ika-ny-ni-iyd-yqa 
big be-3s/Dsk 3-mother=-&=GVN with tour-23D/IRR-FUT-23D/DSO-GOAL 
*,..it becomes big then will travel around with its mother. 


Permissive 


There are two other uses of the forms combining aspect suffixes with irrealis actor suffixes that do not 
fit with the preceding characterization. Intentive and abilitative forms with the perfective are sometimes 
used to predicate a single occurrence of an event in the future, frequently at a specified time. These forms 
convey a permissive function. In (289), a police officer is setting the time when a woman can travel, 


specifying that a dispute with her son (the actor referred to in the first clause) must first be settled. 
289) Kiqad kiudnd dquyepdtqand, inga tuqayqa; 


ki-qga@ = ki-ud-né = d-quyep-dt-qd=na i-yga w-t-an-yqd 
3S=POSS 3S=POSS=FCS ASS-come.down-3S/IRR-GEN=FCS that-TIME 3-tell-1P/IRR=GOAL 
igga pawdgoyqi. 

i=yga p-wa-q-d-yqa 

that-TIME come-go.down-3s/IRR-GOAL 


“Whenever he himself comes, at that time we can talk with him; at that time she can g0 
down.’ i 


Present dubitative 
The other anomalous set of forms is used to express uncertainty about a present situation, hence the 


label ‘present dubitative’. They are similar in form to the realis present forms in that they use the assertive 
prefix and require an aspect suffix. They differ in that they use the irrealis actor suffixes and must bear the 
dubitative mood clitic. This is the only construction in which the irrealis suffix and a mood clitic occur 
without an intervening suffix. In (290) the speaker is talking about a mythical snake which left their area 


some years ago and was last known to be heading in the direction of Aiyura. 
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290) Ayuta tayd yayi  asqi awitati, tdygayi. 
Ayutaé tdgad ya-yi ak-gi a-wa-Gt-G=ti td-yga-yi 
Aiyura near up-LOC which-Loc Ass-lie-IPFV-3S/IRR-DUBIT this-TIME-GVN 
“He may be up near Aiyura now.’ 


4.2.3.7 Contrary-to-fact 
Contrary-to-fact forms predicate events that might have happened had circumstances been different. 


That being the case, they fall clearly within the definition of Menya irrealis given at the beginning of 4.2.3. 


They consist of the verb ee (unmarked for positive polarity, as is the norm for irrealis forms), the 
perfective aspect suffix, an irrealis actor suffix, the -ni suffix (as found in the future modal forms) and 
usually a mood clitic. The mood clitic is always prenasalized (=nji, =ygd, =nda, =ndi) possibly indicating 
the presence of an additional -1 morpheme, which may be that which occurred at the end of the abilitative 


forms (4.2.3.2). 


Table 35. Indicative contrary-to-fact forms of the verb ma ‘get’. 








mequaninji 
ma-q-an-ni=nji 






meqatninji 
ma-q-t-ni=nji 






meginyinji 
ma-q-iny-ni=nji 


meqapninji 
ma-q-p-ni=nji 





meqoninji 
ma-q-a-ni=nji 


The condition that would have enabled the contrary-to-fact event is encoded as a nominalized clause 





followed by the conjunction sépi or sépigdm, which is used only in this context. Example (291) is part of 


the defence of a man accused of stealing from another’s garden. In the absence of solid evidence he had 


refused to pay any compensation. The subsequent example is the corresponding question that could be 


asked of the man. 
291) ...igu dnyimega sapi, nyi moni uyqdaminji. 
i-qu = d-n-ima-qa sdpi nyi moni w-i-q-m-ni-nji 


that-M ASS-1S-meet-DVZR CTF 1s money 3-do-PFV-1S/IRR-FUT=IND 
*...if he had come upon me..., I would have given him money.’ 


| 
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292) Iqu dkimeqé sapi, ique mont uyqdatninda? 
i-qu = a-k-ima-qa sdpi i-gu-e moni w-i-q-t-ni-n-ta 
that-M ASS-2s-meet-DVZR CIF that-M-o} money 3-do-PFV-2S/IRR-FUT-?-POLQ 
‘If he had come upon you, would you have given him money?’ 


4.2.3.8 Frustrative 
The frustrative irrealis finals predicate an unfulfilled intention. They are actually a composite of two 


verb forms which appear to have frozen and are now spoken, perceived and written as a single verb: there 
is no evidence that native speakers recognize the two components of these forms. The first component is a 
first person abilitative form (4.2.3.2) of the semantically main verb, agreeing only in number with the actor. 
The second component is a foetd of the verb ‘say’ also bearing an actor suffix but agreeing in both person 
and number with the actor. To this composite is added the appropriate mood clitic. In Table 36, the forms 
are shown broken down into these three components, rather than into individual morphemes. The first 
component is clearly the first person forms of the abilitative (Table 29). The second component bears a 
striking similarity both to the abilitative forms of the verb ‘say’ (Appendix B.4,2) and to the SR coordinate 
simultaneous forms of the verb ‘say’ (Appendix B.4.4). 


Table 36. Indicative frustrative forms of the verb w ‘go’ 






wandtanji 
wan atan nji 















um atn nyi wenyasinji wandtpinji 
third umitinji | weny Gsiny nji | wan dtp nji 


um Gta nji 





In spontaneous usage, jes is a Clear inference that the event will not take place, hence the label 
‘frustrative’. In elicitation sessions, however, the indicative forms are treated as having the same meaning 
as the equivalent intentive form of the main verb and there is nothing in the composition of these forms to 
indicate that the intention is unfulfilled. 


Examples (293) and. (294) show the frustrative in indicative and polar interrogative moods, 


respectively. 
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293) Iquaqu wéduyd yenydasinji. 


294) 


i=qgu-aqu wduyd i-e-n-G-t-iny=nji 
that-M-DL work do-1D/IRR-FUT-QT-say-23D/IRR-IND 
“They two were intending to work today.’ (or ‘They said “we two are going to work today.”’) 


Alyquaua di quwa mayi, hyquaud 

hn-qu-a=u-ud- n=ti quwa ma-yi  hn-qu-a-u-ud 

INDEF=M=PL-OJ=POSS level-Loc steal get-GVN INDEF=M=PL=POSS 

wimatndana? . 

w-i-m-n=d-t-n-ta-nd 

3-do-1S/IRR-FUT-QT-say-2S/IRR-POLQ=FCS 

“Having stolen some people’s (wives), were you intending to give them as others’ (wives)?” 


Just as the other intentive forms can be embedded within a clause to indicate its purpose, so the 


frustrative can be embedded to encode a frustrated purpose, as in (295). 


295) 


Amaqa iqu hiyandqd ique yi humita 

dmaqa i-qu  hiyandgd i-qu-e yi h-u-m-n-G-t-d 

person that-M cassowary that-M-oJ arrow NEU-shoot-1S/IRR-FUT-QT-say-38/IRR 
dpmigge. 
a-p-miy-qaqa-i 

ASS-come-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO=IND 

“The man was coming intending to shoot the cassowary.’ 


This embedded use probably indicates the source of the frustratives. If the verb Aumdtad were to be 


pronounced and recognized as two verb forms rather than one, (295) could be reanalyzed as containing an 


embedded quote clause yielding (296). 


296) 


Amaga igu “Hiyandqa ique yi hum” ata 
Gmaqa i-qu  hiyandga i-qu-e yi h-u-m-n a-t-a 


. person that-M cassowary that=-M-OJ arrow NEU-shoot-1S/iRR-FUT ASS-say-3S/IRR 


apmiyge. 

a-p-miy-qaqa-=i 

ASS-come-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO=IND 

“Saying “T can shoot the cassowary,” the man was coming,’ 


The frustratives would have originally been formed by the elision of the matrix final verb (perhaps the verb 


‘do’ in its pro-verb sense: ‘I did (what I did) saying “...”’)*°. The sentential mood clitic would then attach to 


the medial form of the verb ‘say’, yielding what now functions as a final verb paradigm®”. 





*° A similar explanation for the historical development of the intentive and future intent forms (and subsequently the 
obligatives) is proposed in 5.4.2.2. 


*7 Tn normal speech, there is no break between the head word of the quote and the speech verb following it (the Aum 
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4.2.4 Medial verbs 
The medial verbs are non-finite forms that are used as the primary means for combining clauses into 


complex sentences, They are dependent on the final verb in the sentence for tense and in some instances for 


mood. They are differentiated on three parameters: identity of reference, reality and structural rel ationship, 


The reference parameter (same referent vs. different referent) tracks the identity of the topical entity 
(which is generally but not always the CLAUSE TOPIC) by indicating whether or not the topical entity of the 


marked clause retains its topical status. (The details of this parameter are presented in 5.1.2.) 


The reality parameter (realis vs. irrealis) indicates the degree of certainty or specificity of the 
predication and is independent of the tense and reality status of the final clause; the realis forms are the 
unmarked or normal choice for individuated propositions regardless of tense, whereas the irrealis forms 
explicitly indicate either i) that there is some doubt as to whether a specific situation will actually occur or 


ii) that the situation is a generalization translatable by ‘whenever’, ‘wherever’, etc. 


The structural parameter (subordinate vs. dependent vs. coordinate) encodes the syntactic relationship 
of the marked clause with its matrix (normally the following) clause, indicating the relative prominence 
which the speaker disteie to the various clauses, 
4.2.4.1 Realis DR medials 

The different-referent medials use much of the same morphology as do the final verbs, for both realis 
and irrealis forms, The distinctive feature of DR medials is the addition of the morpheme —ayg”* between 


the aspect and actor suffixes, yielding the following formula: 


DR medial > verb nucleus aspect -ayg actor (subordinator) 
There are two sets of realis DR medials, differing in both morphology and syntax. The Subordinate DR 
medials, which are by far the more frequent (3:1 in a selection of varied texts), use the dissociative actor 


suffixes (Table 26 in 4.2.2).and are always subordinated by either a case-marking clitic or a case-marked 


ata sequence of (296)), it would not then be a major phonological shift for them to become treated as one word. 


*8 The southern, or Tnauyga, dialect often reduces the DR morpheme -ayg to -a, yielding, for example, the variant 
megqauwayga for the 23P form of the subordinate temporal in Table 37. 
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demonstrative showing the clause’s role in or relationship to its matrix clause®®. The Coordinate DR 
medials use the associative actor suffix (reflective of the closer relationship between the marked and matrix 
clauses) and allow no further suffixation. The DR medial forms are, with few exceptions, not marked with 


the assertion prefix, d- (4.2.1.1), but those that would otherwise be vowel-initial are marked with the 


neutral prefix, A-, as is the case for the irrealis finals. 


Table 37. Perfective forms of realis subordinate DR medials for the verb ma ‘get’. 


ual 


singula d 
megaygdgqdyga meqayguedyga meqaygiquyga 
ma-q-ayg-qaqa-yga | ma-q-ayg-ued-yga | ma-q-ayg-qdqu-yga 
megqaygudyga 
ma-q-ayg-ya-yga 


meqaygdqdyga 
ma-q-ayg-qaqa-yga 




















megayguwdyga 
ma-q-ayg-uwd=yga 





meqaygiydyga 
ma-q-ayg-iyd-yga 









Table 38. Perfective forms of realis coordinate DR medials for the verb ma ‘get’. 


meqaygd megqaygue 
ma-q-ayg-a | ma-g-ayg-ue 


meqaygn 
ma-q-ayg-n 








meqaygu 
ma-q-ayg-u 








megayginy meqaygda 
ma-q-ayg-iny | ma-q-ayg-a 









meqaygi 
ma-q-ayg-i 





' 
\ 
4.2.4.1.1 Subordinate DR forms 
The subordinate forms in Table 37 bear the temporal clitic =yga which is by far the most common 
subordinator for the DR medials and indicates that it is the temporal relationship between the clauses that is 


relevant. The first and third singular forms of the Subordinate temporal are often elided to megayga, and 
the first plural to megaygua™. 
%° By analogy with the irrealis DR forms 4.2.4.2, forms lacking a case-marker but bearing the ‘definite’ clitic -? would 


be expecfed but only one or two such forms have ever been recorded or elicited. 
® Some younger speakers have also been heard eliding the second/third plural form to this form. These elisions could 
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The aspect morphemes used in all the DR medials are the variants used in the irrealis finals, displayed 
in Table 34. In these forms; the meaning of the three aspect categories indicate the temporal relationship 
with the matrix situation, in addition to the base meanings that they have in the realis finals. The perfective 
normally indicates that the matrix situation follows the DR event (297), the progressive imperfective that 
the matrix situation is simultaneous with a DR dynamic event (298), and the stative imperfective that the 
matrix situation is simultaneous with a DR state (299). Simultaneous here encompasses complete and 


partial overlap with, and containment within, the imperfective situation. 


297) Quti timdugayguwdyga iqu ti atukaqe. 
qu ta=i timdu-q-ayg-uwd-yga izqu t= G-w-t-k-qdqa=i 
3P this-DEF arrive-PFV-DR-23P/DSO=TIME that-M _ this-DEF ASS-w-tell-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
“When they thus arrived, he told them this.’ 


298) ..iquaqu kukyud tatqdtaygiydyga awimege,... 


i-qu-aqu kukyud t-dtq-dt-ayg-iyd-yga d-w-ima-dge 


that-M-DL talk Say-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23D/DSO=TIME ASS-3-meet-3S/DSR 
*,..when they two were talking he came upon them and...’ 


299) Iqua qata pindtayguwdyga nyi ti dtukdge. 
i=squ-a  qGtd pan-dat-ayg-uwd-yga nyi ti = a-w-t-k-qdqa-=i 
that-M-PL ear  listen-IPFV-DR-23P/DSO-TIME 1s thus ASS-3-tell-pA/PFV-1S/DSO-IND 
“While they were listening I said this to them.’ 


However, as (300) shows, this relative-tense element of meaning is secondary to the base meaning of 
the aspect morphemes; the speaker chooses to encode the rain as a perfective event even though it was 
ongoing through the j joumey, ‘encoded in the matrix clause. It appears that the speaker can only focus 
attention on the internal temporal complexity of the situation (by using an imperfective form) if the matrix 
event is to some extent simultaneous with it. But a durative situation can be presented as a whole (using a 
perfective form) regardless cof the timing relationship between the marked and matrix clauses. In other 
words, a perfective form, being the default aspect, can be used regardless of the temporal relationship but 
an imperfective form can only be used when some degree of simultaneity is involved and the speaker 
wishes to emphasize that fact. 

300) Piya yagiygaygayi, ye tndya qe  dpekuee. 


piya ya-q-q-ayg-yga-yi ye tnaya qe  a-p-y-k-ued-i 
rain 1D-act-PFV-DR-TIME-GYN 1D quickly CERT ASS-come-go.up-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
“While it was raining on us, we went up quickly.’ 
be considered to involve the use of the —@ variant of -yga mentioned in {n.88. 
“ | 
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Whereas the overwhelming majority (90% in a text count) of DR Subordinates are marked as 
temporally subordinate, there is actually a wide range of potential subordinators, In (301) the goal clitic 
=yq4 indicates that the subordinated clause is the point of reference that motivates the actor of the matrix 


clause. In (302) the definiteness and locative suffixes combine to subordinate the medial clause as a 


locative within the matrix clause. 


301) “Nyi moniyga tuqaygdqaygéa, iqu ya itd 
nyi moni-yga  w-t-g-ayg-qaqd-yqa izqu yadssi-t-a 
1s = money-GOAL 3-tell-PFV-DR-1S/DSO-GOAL that-M fear do-SR-3S/CsR 
atgiya.” 
G-t-q-i=ya 


ASS-Say-PFV-3S/ASO=QT 
* “Because I spoke to him about money, he is hiding the truth.” (Lit: afraid and talking.)’ 
302) dmaqa hoqu: &  pmetaygiqeu ge dandquatmduge. 
amaqa hn-qu pma-at-ayg-qdaqda-i-u ge  4a-na-quat-mdu-q-qaqda=i 
person INDEF=M be-IPFV-DR-3S/DSO=DEF=LOC CERT ASS-1P-deliver-CMPL-PFV-38/DSO-IND 
‘He left us where a man was sitting.’ 


4.2.4.1.2 Coordinate DR forms 
The perfective forms of the coordinate DR medials were presented in Table 38 and equivalent 


paradigms for the progressive and stative forms are given in Appendix B.4.3. The aspectual distinctions are 
the same as for the subordinate forms above. Whereas the semantic relationship between the subordinate 
DR medials and their matrix clause is always shown by a case marking clitic, that of the coordinate DR 
Clauses is not shown. The associative actor suffix indicates that the two are in a close relationship (cf. 2.4 
and 5.2.3), The primary function of the coordinate forms is to present a series of clauses as a complex of 
equals, rather than subordinating all but one. In (303), the actors of the first clause (which has a dependent 
SR medial and is dependent on the complex that follows) split into three separate activities presented in a 
complex of three coordinated clauses. The coordinate medials in the first two clauses indicate the 
coordinate relationship and the final-verb suffixation on the verb of the last clause indicates the status of the 


whole complex. 
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303) Ne gduga ydtu  atimduani, amaqa hyqua akuaqayqa hiuya 
ne qauqd yd-tu  a-timdu-ani Gmaqa hn-qu-a = akudqd-yqa_~—hiuyd 
lp forest up-LOC ASS-arrive-1P/DSR man = INDEF=-M=PL pandanus-GOAL eye 
qundkitqdtaygd, hyqua ta 
w-q-n-ikd-Gtq-dt-ayg-a hn=qu=a ta 
3-act-DETR-tour-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23P/DSO INDEF=M=PL wood 
megisitqdatayza, ne hyqune aya higaqayqa 
ma-qisa-dtq-at-ayg-a ne hn=-qu-ne aya higqagd-yqda 


get-to&fro-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23P/DSO 1P INDEF=M=1P house sleep-GOAL 


amatkuque. 
a-mat-k-qdqu=i 
ASS-build-PF/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 


“We arrived up in the forest and then some men went looking for pandanus nuts, some 
gathered firewood and some of us made a sleeping shelter.’ 


4.2.4.2 Irrealis DR medials 
The irrealis DR medials also come in subordinate and coordinate varieties, each potentially with any of 


the three aspects. They use the irrealis actor suffixes given in Table 27 but with the high back vowel 


modifications described theres occurring after perfective -g. The ‘generic’ DR medials in Table 39 are the 


subordinate forms, differing. from their realis equivalents (Table 37) in that they add the suffix -tg 


between the (irrealis) actor ‘suffix and the subordinator. The range of subordinators is the same as for the 


realis subordinates. The “dubitative’ DR medials (Table 40) are the coordinate forms and, after the actor 


suffix, add the dubitative clitic =fi (2.2.4) from which they derive their label. 


i 


Table 39. Perfective of the generic (temporal subordinate) irrealis DR forms of the verb ma ‘get. 










meqaygmdgayga meqayguesqayga | meqayguatqayga 
ma-q-ayg-m-tqa-yga | ma-q-ayg-e-tqd-yga | ma-q-ayg-a-tqd-yga 
megangatainga 









ma-q-ayg-t-tqé-yga | megaygisgiyga meqaygipgdyga 


ma-q-ayg-i-tqad-yga | ma-gq-ayg-p-tqa-yga 





meqaygutqiyga 
ma-q-ayg-a-tqa-yga 


+. a 
3 
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Table 40. Perfective of the dubitative (coordinate) irrealis DR forms of the verb ma ‘get’. 













meqaygomdi 
ma-q-ayg-m-=ti 


meqayguesi 
ma-q-ayg-e=ti 


meqayguati ~ meqayguandi 
ma-q-ayg-a(n)=ti 
















meqaygati 
ma-q-ayg-t-ti 





meqaygapi 
ma-q-ayg-p-ti 


meqaygisi 
ma-q-ayg-i=ti 





meqayguti 
ma-q-ayg-a-=ti 





The use of irrealis medial forms is not conditioned by the reality status of the matrix or final clause. 
When predicating specific future events, it is normally realis medials that are used, their future status being 
supplied by the final verb as in (304). Thus, the realis medials are the ‘unmarked’ choice (cf. 4.2.4), saying 


in effect that the marked clause is only as real as the final clause of the sentence. 


304) Piya huka igayga akiuydma = umge. 
piya huka@ i-q-agg-yga 4a-k-uyama w-m-yqda-=i 
Tain stop do-PFV-DR=TIME ASS-2s-leave go-1S/IRR-GOAL-IND 
“When the rain stops I’m going to leave you.’ 
The generic forms, as the name implies, can be used to predicate a generalization about future events 
re be 
that can occur repeatedly. These can usually be best translated using ‘whenever’, ‘wherever’, ‘whoever’, 


etc., depending on the form of the subordinator, indicating ‘on every occasion’. 


305) ...etqayguatqa duyi, qata dneyadpu 


e-t-g-ayg-a-tqa n-tu-yi qata d-na-i-i-dt-pu 
2P-tell-PFV-DR-IP/IRR-GEN level-LOC-GVN ear ASS-1P-do-BEN-SR-23P/CSR 
imdkqapna. 
imak-q-p-n 
make-PFV-23P/IRR-FUT 
*,.-in whatever we teach you, you are to go on listening to us and doing it.’ 

306) Yaga nayqaygutqdygayi.... Gmaqa pugqad tqeuygqda 
yaqa na-i-q-ayg-d-tqd-yga-yi dmaqa puqd t-qd-i-u=yqa 
sick 1P-do-PFV-DR-3S/IRR-GEN-TIME-GVN person blow say-DVZR=DEF=LOC=GOAL 
watuyqd. : at 
w-atu-yqda 


go-1P/IRR=GOAL; 
“Whenever we get sick we will go to the healer (lit. person who blows).’ 


These forms are also used to specifically indicate that the likelihood of the marked situation is — 


questionable, somewhat equivalent to ‘in the event that...’. In such cases there is no case or role marking 
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subordinator but the form ends in -tge rather than -tqa. This could be either a word-final variant of the 


same morpheme or the cliticization of the demonstrative =i comparable to the definite marking of NPs 


described in 3.3.3.1°', The latter option will be taken here. The relationship between these clauses and their 


matrix will be described as dependent rather than subordinate, paralleling the situation for the same-referent 


medials (4.2.4.3), | 
i 

307) “..."tgaygutge, ... tdqinyqa quyepgdpyqa. 

t-q-ayg-G-iqa-i td=qi=yqa quyep-q-p-yqa 


Say-PFV-DR-3S/IRR-GEN=DEF this-LOC=GOAL come.down-—PFV-23P/IRR=GOAL 
‘in the event that he says “...”, .. .you should come down here.’ 


The dubitative forms also express doubt about the likelihood or reality of the situation, which is in 
accordance with other uses of the dubitative mood clitic, They differ from the use of the generic forms 
illustrated in (307) in that they coordinate the marked clause with their matrix just as the realis coordinate 
DR forms do. In (308), the speaker is talking about traditional fighting customs; a temporal generic form 
could be used in this sentence yielding “Whenever...’ which would subordinate the first Clause to the 


second instead of keeping them in a more coordinate relationship. 


308) Qu hyqu _ pasdgaygiipi, qu hyqu = pakpiinuwdiyqd. 
qu hn-qu —_pak-q-ayg-p-ti qu hn-qu — pak-p-ni-uwd-yqa 
they INDEF-M kill-PFV-DR-23P/IRR-DUBIT they INDEF-M kill-23P/tRR-FUT-23P/DSO-GOAL 


“Supposing they; killed one person;, they; would kill one person;.’ 

A natural English equivalent of the uses of the irrealis medials is the conditional ‘if but generally the 
translation of English or Tok Pisin conditional clauses contain a realis medial as in (304), where the doubt 
is not made explicit but inferred from the irrealis final, A more accurate equivalent would therefore be a 
conditional with an emphatic “IF...” reflecting a serious doubt about the eventuality of the situation. 
4.2.4.3, Realis SR medials 

In contrast to the DR medials, the Same-Referent medials do not have much in common 
morphologically with the final verb forms. F ollowing the verb nucleus there is generally no aspect suffix 
and the actor suffixes are one of two sets not used elsewhere. In the few forms that do bear an aspect suffix, 





*! Tt could also be the indicative mood clitic -? which would parallel the use of the dubitative mood clitic -# in the 


130 


formation of the coordinate irrealis DR medials. See Whitehead 1999ms for discussion of whether the various uses of . 


the morpheme # constitute a case of homophony or polysemy. 
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it is distinct in both form and meaning from those introduced so far. There are four sets of realis SR medials 
distinguished primarily by the choice of actor suffix set (dependent SR suffixes vs. coordinate SR suffixes) 
and the presence or absence of an additional morpheme -dt immediately before the actor suffix. Two of the 
four sets, those using the DSR actor suffixes, allow a subordinator showing the relationship between the 
marked and matrix clauses, as did the subordinate DR medials. All the SR medial forms are, with few 


exceptions, marked with the assertion prefix, @- (4.2.1.1). 


Realis SR medial > verb nucleus (aspect) (-df) actor (subordinator) 
The forms of the two sets of SR actor suffixes are given in Table 41. There are two variants of the 
Dependent SR (DSR) first person plural set with no functional difference given by speakers or detected in 
spontaneous usage. There are obvious parallels in form between these sets (especially the coordinate) and 


the irrealis actor set given in Table 27 but not enough to merge them. 


. Table 41. Same-referent Actor Suffixes 





4.2.4.3.1 Dependent & subordinate SR forms 
The four SR realis paradigms are given in Table 42. It will be noted that the DSR actor suffixes above, 


and therefore the dependent and fourth pavnalgnia using them, all end in a front vowel, specifically i except 
after q in the third singular where it is an e, (309). It is most likely that these suffixes should be analyzed as 
being cliticized with the ‘definite morpheme =i and undergoing the same morphophonemic processes as 
have been noted earlier for ‘ial morpheme (3.3.3.1). When a subordinator occurs on these forms (only 32 


out of the 194 dependent SR medials in the sample text collection counted), the vowel is sometimes i ~ e€ 


he 
(310) and sometimes 4 (3 1}). 
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Table 42. SR Medial forms of the verb t ‘say’. 
Dependent | Coordinate | Simultaneous | Fourth 


first sing. | dtmi dtdtm dtm atitmi 
G-t-mi G-t-dt-m_ | d-t-m G-t-dt-mi 
second sing. | dtyi Gtitn atdtyi 
a-t-yi a-t-dt-n a-t-at-yi 
third sing. | dtage ata atitdge 
d-t-dge G-t-d a-t-dt-dge 
first dual dtayi ditita dita atitayi 
a-t-ayi a-t-at-a a-t-a G-t-at-ayi 
secondor | dsiyi dtdsin disin dtdsiyi 
third dual | gp iyi G-t-dt-in | d-t-in a-t-dt-iyi 
first plural | dtani dtitan dtan atitani 
G-t-ani a-t-dt-an | G-t-an a-t-dt-ani 


second or | dtpiyi dtdpu dtpu atdpiyi 
third plural a-t-piyi G-t-Gt-pu | d-t-pu G-t-Gt-piyi 





As with the generic DR medials, when a subordinator is present, the marked clauses are considered to 
be in a subordinate relationship with their matrix but without a subordinator they are considered dependent 
but not subordinate to the nati Functionally, the dependent SR forms without a subordinator are the 
normal forms for a chain of mainline events by an actor, and are often best translated into English as ‘(and) 
then’. As (311) shows, however, sequentiality is not part of the meaning of these forms but merely an 


implication in the absence of evidence to the contrary. 


309) Amoqumege, igi apmamiyque. 
a-moquma-age. i=qi a-pma-miy-qadqu=i 
ASS-find-1P/DsR that=LOC ASS-be-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-IND 
“We found them and (then) remained there.’ 


310) Aya qdapu dmdtanitayi eqa ge 4dptdqdkuque. 
aya qdpu d-mdt-ani-ta-yi ‘  eqa = ge G-ptaqa-k-qaqu=i 


house CMPL ASS-build-1P/DSR-SRC-GVN water CERT ASS-cover-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“After we finished building the shelters, we covered the water.’ 


311) Ne haya ti ydqdind dpmegdyga etatuyque. 
ne haya ti. ydqd-nd d-pma-age-yga_  - e-t-ditq-dy-qéqu-i 
lp alive thus yet-FcS aASS-be-1P/DSR=TIME 2P-tell-PRGV-IPFV-1P/DSO-IND 
“While we’re still alive in this way we are instructing you.’ 
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4.2.4.3.2 Coordinate forms 

The coordinate SR forms combine the -ét morpheme with the coordinate SR actor suffixes and are 
used almost as frequently (183 instances) as the dependent forms (194 instances) in the text sample. The 
difference is that the coordinate forms join two or more clauses into a larger unit which relates to the larger 
context according to the form of the last verb in the unit. In (312), four clauses predicate events by a single 
group of actors but they are grouped into two sets of two. The first verb in each pair is a coordinate SR 
form grouping it with the following clause. The first pair is concluded with a dependent SR form further 
marked with =ta, which is functioning as a temporal subordinator ‘from/after’, and =yi ‘given’. This unit is 
therefore subordinated” and marked as the frame for the second unit which closes with a final verb form. 
In this instance, this grouping reflects the fact that the activities predicated fall naturally into distinct types 
of activity. Note that whereas the temporal relationship between the first pair is clearly sequential, that 
between the second pair is far more likely to be a simultaneous gathering and hunting. Other sentences 


within the same text demonstrate that the subordinating =ta =yi could be omitted and that units of up to 


four activities can be constnicted using a series of coordinate SR forms. (For further discussion and 


illustration, see (5.1).) 


312) ...téhdnagd iketan buaya hdkiyad daydnagetayi qauqa 


ta hanagad ika-dt-an buaya hakiya d-yd-eat-age-ta-yi qauqa 
fire flame _light-sr-Ip/csk food cook  aAsS-cook-eat-1P/CSR=SRC-GVN forest 
im payad gaya dndudkitan youayqa tuagd ge 

i=m paya gaya d-du-iké-dt-an yuua-yqa tuaqd ge 
that-unseen betel pepper aAss-pick-tour-sR-IP/csR bird-GOAL hunt CERT 
ikdmigque. 

ika-miy-qdaqu=i 

tour-PA/IPFV-1P/DSO-IND 


*...after we had lit a fire and cooked and eaten food, we went around in the forest gathering 
betel nut and pepper leaves and hunting for birds.’ 


4,2.4.3.3 Coordinate simultaneous forms 
The coordinate simultaneous SR forms are morphologically the simplest, consisting only of the verb 
nucleus and a coordinate SR actor suffix. The coordinated predications are simultaneous and, in most 


instances, one of them is a sfate and the other either a coterminal situation (with complete overlap) or an 





* Note that this subordination is a relationship between clause units, not between individual clauses. 
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action taking place while the state exists (partial overlap). In the first case, the coterminal Situation is 
predicated first, using a SR simultaneous form and the state is the matrix clause in whatever form is 
appropriate to the larger context, as in (313) where it is a final clause. In the latter case, the ongoing state is 
predicated first with a SR simultaneous form, and the contained action is in the matrix clause, as in (314) 
where the whole unit is nominalized as the topic of the following clause. 
313) ...igu balusiggaé hiuya aqund aGpmamiyge. 
i-qu  balusi-yqa@_ hiuyd a-w-q-n-d G-pma-miy-qaqd-i 


that-M plane-GOAL eye ASS-3-aCt-DETR-38/CSR ASS-be-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO-IND 
*...he remained watching for the plane.’ 


314) Ne tiyga haya yaqand dpmen etdtuyque,... 
ne td-yga hiya ydqd-nd d-pma-an e-t-dtq-dy-qaqu-i 
Ip this-TIME alive yet-Fcs ASS-be-1P/CSR 2P-tell-PRGV-IPFV-1P/DSO-DEF 
“The things we still being alive are telling you now, ...’ 
No instances have been found of multiple SR simultaneous forms being chained together in the way of 
the SR dependent and SR coordinate forms, However, the matrix conjunct, to which the simultaneous form 


is joined, can be complex (see 5.2.2). 


The primary exception to the restriction that one of the verbs be a state verb is an idiomatic expression 
meaning ‘think’, used as a quotative verb. This consists of a simultaneous SR form of the verb ‘say’ 
followed by the appropriate form of the verb ‘do’ as in (315). 

315) “Aya dygudwamgdnd” ta idigeyi,... 
aya dygud wé-m-yqa-nd t-d t-dgqe-yi 


place good _ lie-1s/mRR-GOAL-QT Say-3S/CSR do-3S/DSR=GVN 
‘Having thought “I’m going to sleep in a good place,”...’ 


4.2.4.3.4 Fourth set forms 

These forms combine the suffix -dt** with the dependent SR actor suffixes, and almost always bear an 
explicit subordinator. Their usage is highly marked, to the extent that they are not considered grammatical 
out of spontaneous discourse, as was indicated at the beginning of this section. When their occurrence in 
text is studied, however, there is no indication that they are performance errors needing to be corrected and 


the full paradigm can be elicited by changing the person and number of the ACTOR. In most instances where 


i 


* See footnote 125 for the suggestion that this might, in fact, be another use of the imperfective morpheme. 
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these forms occur, a dependent SR form with the same subordinator is acceptable; for example in (316) the 


highlighted SR verb could be replaced with imiggqd (i-mi=ygqd), with no discernable meaning change. 


316) Nyi ymegd iqueyi, taqgi = hiugad ~maquyqa itmiygqd 
Nyi ymeqa i-qu-e-yi ta-qi hiuyd ma-w-q-n-qa i-dt-mi=yqa 
Is_ child _that=-M-oJ=Gvn this-Loc eye NEG-3-act-DETR-DVZR do-SR-1S/DSR-GOAL 
iyqd ataqd. 
i=yqa a-t-q-a 


that-GOAL ASS-say-PFV-1S/ASO 
“Because I’ve not seen the boy here I’m talking about that.’ 


4.2.4.3.5 Aspect marking 
Aspect is rarely marked on SR medial verbs and is different, in form and meaning, from that occurring 


on final and DR medial verbs. The suffix -(qi)njaqdn is added between the verb nucleus and the actor 
suffix to indicate the prolongation of a situation. Generally the longer form -ginjagédn is used when a non- 


stative verb is involved”, indicating the prolongation of a process (317), and the shorter -njagdn when a 
state verb or state-action compound is in the verb nucleus (318). 


317) Betqd imdkani, imakdqinjagdnani, awiyqdyi wauyi qapu 
betqa imdk-ani, imak-qinjagén-ani, awiyqa=yi wauyd-i gdpu 
bed make-1P/Dsk make-DuR-IP/DsR _afternoon-GvN Wwork=-DEF CMPL 
ikdque. 
i-k-qdqu-i 
do-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“We made the bed and kept on making it and, in the afternoon we finished the work.’ 

318) ...kukgud dtgdmanjagdénage higaqd Gwakuque. 

kukguad d-t-qéman-njaqdn-age higaqa G-wa-k-qaqu-i 
talk ASS-say-be-DUR-IP/DSR sleep _ASS-lie-PA/PFV-1P/Dso-IND 
*,..we went sitting and talking, and then slept.’ 


Example (319) is exceptional in that the shorter form is used with an ongoing process and also in that it 
is a simultaneous coordinate SR form whereas all other instances are of dependent SR forms. The more 
expected duygqinjaqdmbiyi is accepted as a substitute here. 


i 





** This meaning difference may’ indicate that the additional syllable (morpheme?) is related to the neutral perfective -g. 


“ 
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319) Yi im _ Gumbgeyd im 
Yi i=m _ « G@-U-n-p-qG=i=yi i=m 
arrow that-unseen ASS-shoot-DETR-23P/IRR-GEN=DEF-GVN that-unseen 


Gunjagdmbu... 

G-u-n-njaqdn-pu 

ASS-shoot-DETR-DUR-23P/CSR 

“Whenever they would shoot each other, they would go on shooting each other...’ 


4.2.4.4 Irrealis SR medials 
There is only one set of irrealis SR medial forms and it parallels the generic DR medials in both form 


and meaning. The verb nucleus is affixed with the irrealis actor set followed by the morpheme =gd ‘GEN’ 
and an optional subordinating clitic. It also has in common the fact that, when there is no subordinating 
clitic, the final vowel is e rather than @ which will be treated as the presence of the ‘definite’ clitic =? and 
these forms are considered dependent but not subordinate. Whereas the dependent variants were the 
exception for the generic DR forms, they are the norm for the generic SR forms, 

Irrealis SR medial > verb nucleus (aspect) actor -gd (subordinator) 


Table 43: Irrealis (generic) SR medial forms of the verb ma ‘get’. 










amamge dmege 
a-ma-m-qa-i | d-ma-e-qd=i 


dmege ~ dmetuge 
G-ma-a(tu)-qa-i 














admatge 
a-ma-t-qa=i 





dmayge 
G-ma-y-qa=i 


amapge 
a-ma-p-qa=i 





dmetge 
G-ma-at-ga-i 





The same two variations in meaning that were found for the generic DR forms also exist for the irrealis 
forms. The warning in (320) is generic, applying to every time any of the addressees steal. The statement in 


(321) is referring to a specific event that might take place some time in the future, after which the latter two 


events can take place. 
320) HAyguki quwa dmatge,... mbqa nagdndya wisnd. 
hn-qu-ki = quwa@_ G-ma-t-ga-i mbqd naqd-ndyd w-i-t-n 


INDEF=M=2S steal ASS-get-2s/IRR-GEN=DEF money big-very 3-do-2S/IRR-FUT 
“If any of you ever steals,... you will give a large sum of money.” 
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321) Kiqad kiudnd dquyepdtqdyga iyga tuqayga, 


Ki-qGki-udi-nd G-quyep-dt-qd-yga i-yga w-t-q-ayg-a 
3S-POSS 3S=POSS=FCS ASS-come.down-3S/IRR-GEN=TIME that-TIME 3-say-Prv-pR-1s/Aso 


inga pawaqoyqa. 

i=yga p-w4a-q-d-yqa 

that-TIME come-go.down-PFV-3S/IRR=GOAL 

“At whatever time he comes down, then I will talk to him and then she can come and go 
down.’ 


As with the realis SR medials, there is a unique aspect suffix -mit that indicates a prolonged duration 


of the predicated situation. As (323) illustrates, the ¢ of -mit generally deletes before p but even this 


speaker, in the preceding sentence, uses the unshortened form pmamitpge (pma-mit-p-qa=i) ‘if you keep 


on being ... 


322) 


323) 


E  imisiyge,... sugd e dmotugqamisiyge, 

e i-mit-i-qa-i, suga  e@ 4-w-matuqa-mit-i-qa-i 

thus do-DUR-23D/IRR-GEN=DEF custom thus Ass-3 -show-DUR-23D/IRR-GEN=DEF 
ymeqdqua qeyaqd sugd du qanakna = iqdpanuwayqi. 

ymeqa-qu-a qe=-yaqa suqd  n=-tu qanaka=nd i-q-p-ni-uwd-yqd 

child-M-PL  2D-Poss custom level-Locfollow-Fcs do-PFV-23P/IRR-FUT-23P/DSO=GOAL 
“If you keep on doing this, if you (parents) keep on teaching (your children) behaviour in that 
way, the children will go on following in you behaviour,’ 


“Suga enyqa igdtd quwad megeta imdkmipge, 

suqa@  enyqad i-qa-td quwa ma-qd=i=tG imdk-mit-p-qa=i 

custom laziness do-DvzR-& steal  get-DVZR=DEF-& make-DUR-23P/IRR-GEN=DEF 
qayund = mdpmeqa  ipdnuwigd.” 

qayu-na ma-pma-qa i-p-ni-uwd-i=qa 

Correct-FCS NEG-be-DVZR do-23P/IRR-FUT-23P/DSO=IND-QT 

* “Tf you keep on practicing laziness and theft, you won’t live well.” ’ 


4.3 Verbal modification | 
This section will present various aspects of verbal modification that can occur within what Iam calling 


the verbal phrase” — a group of words occurring and acting together to specify the nature of the predicated 


Situation apart from the NP arguments that identify the participants and props of whom the situation is 


predicated. In keeping with the verb-final nature of Menya, but in contrast to the position of modifiers in 


the noun phrase (3.3.2), the modifiers to be presented here all precede their head. Modification is in the 





*5 Tn his discussion of the term “verb phrase,” Crystal (1997:41) contrasts the traditional use, defined as “a group of 
verbs which together have the same syntactic function as a single verb, e.g. is coming, may be coming, get up to” 
with the more recent generative use that includes the NPs other than the subject. My ‘verbal phrase’ is between the 
two in terms of what it includes. 
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form of adjunct nominals, adverbs and adverbial particles which generally occur in that order preceding the 


verb, though there is some flexibility of order. 


Verbal Phrase > (adjunct nominal) (adverb) (particle) verb 
These three forms of verbal modification will be presented in the order of their relative proximity to the 
verb. Negation will also be discussed in this section following the presentation of adverbs because, in the 


most frequent expression of negation, the negated form functions as an adverbial modifier. 


4.3.1 Adverbial particles 
There are a limited number of particles which occur immediately preceding the verb and in some 


instances indicate an aspectual or modal component of meaning. The six clear members of this class are: 


ai “done, finished’ 
and ‘together’ 
aya ‘just now, just then, as soon as’ 
qapu ‘completed, finished’ 
qaya “as is? 
qe ‘certainty’ 
324) “Kiyapda iqu hiuga ai aquyqaqe; qadyd ednd!” 
kiyapad i-qu  hiuyd ai a-w-g-n-q-qaqa-i qaya e-d-nd 


officer that-m eye done ASS-3-act-DETR-PFV-3S/DSO-IND as.is be-3s/IRR-QT 
* “The officer has already seen it: let it be!” (i.e. do not try to explain to me.)’ 


Co-occurrence of these particles is rare but various combinations of two have been recorded in 


Spontaneous text, and more accepted in elicitation. 


325) Iyiyge nyi ai = aya Gktatyge. 
i=yi=yqa=i nyi ai aya a-k-t-dtq-dy-qdqa-i 
that-LOC-GOAL-DEF 1s done just ASS-2s-tell-PRGV-IPFV-1$/DSO-IND 
‘About that, I’ve just finished telling you.’ 
The particles ad and qapu overlap in meaning and can often be used interchangeably. The latter is far 


more common and has a wider Tange of uses. It often co-occurs with the verbal Suffix -médu (4.2.1.4) which 


also indicates completion of the event (326). It is also frequently used as a predicate to indicate that an 
event has been completed (327) or the supply of a product exhausted (328). 


? 
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326) Hiygumetqd gdpu ti Gnmdudgeyi... 


327) 


328) 


hiygumetqa qdpu ti G-n-mdu-dge-yi 
corn CMPL thus ASS-eat-CMPL-3s/DSR-GVN 
“When he has thus finished eating the corn, ...’ 


Nyaqd tiwige gapiyi. 
n-yaqa tiwigd-i qdpu-i-ya 
Is-POSS story-DEF CMPL-IND-QT 
“My story’s ended’ 


Tasi qapinji. 
tasi=i = qdpu=nji 
TiCe=-DEF CMPL=IND 
‘The rice is all gone,’ 


The most frequent of these particles is ge which increases the certainty of the assertion or, in native 


speaker terminology, “strengthens the talk” (329). It does not occur with medial forms of the verb and only 


rarely with final forms used medially (see 5.4.2). However, like gapu, it can be used as a predicate itself to 


assert factuality as in (330). i : 
329) Aui Gnayi, hui qa ge  dmikuee. 
hn-i G-n-ayi hn-i qa qe  4a-mi-k-ued=i 


330) 


INDEF-F ASS-eat-1D/DSR INDEF=F bag CERT ASS-put.in-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
“Some we ate and some we put in bags.’ 


Tuendi kina genji -- ipeqatand nyt paipad kind hui 
tuendi kind qe=nji t=pa-e-qd=ta=-nd nyi paipad kind hn-i 
twenty kina CERT=IND that-HON-OJ-POSs-&=FCS 1s five kina INDEF-F 
amamiyqetdand. 

G-ma-miy-qdaqa-i-ta=na 

ASS-have-PA/IPFV-1S/DSO-DEF-&=FCS 

“There was twenty kina — hers plus the five kina I had.’ 


The boundary between adverb and adverbial particle cannot be firmly drawn. The morpheme gayu 


‘correct’ in many occurrences appears to be a seventh member of the class, as in (331) where it occurs 


between two other particles, However, it can also be used as an adjective and, in such instances, be 


intensified as in (332). It is therefore analyzed as a modifier (having both adjectival and adverbial 


functions) but may well be in the process of becoming a particle, 
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331) ...dqunand atqduyque, ai qdyu aya 
G-w-q-n-an G-tqdu-dy-qdaqu=i ai qadyu iyi 
ASS-3-aCt-PFV-DETR-1P/CSR _ASS-stand-IPFV-1D/DSO-DEF done correct just 


itgaygdqdaygayi,... 

it-q-ayg-qdaqa-yga-yi 

do-PFV-DR-3S/DSO=TIME=GVN 

*,..we were stood waiting then at just the right time...’ 


332) Iqu  sugd qéyundyd huiu amanduqakdagqe. 
i-qu sugd qdayu-ndygd hnz-i-u G-n-md *tuqa-k-qaqa=i 
that-M custom correct-very INDEF=F-LOC ASS-1s-show-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
‘He taught me correct behaviour.’ 


Qépu may also be in the process of change from an adverb to a particle in which case its predicate 
usage would be a vestige of its original adverb function. Givén (2001a:95) claims (in his discussion of 
adpositions) that the phonological size of members of minor word classes often coincides with their greater 
age in the class and degree of grammuaticalization, which fits the features of qayu and gdpu. The predicate 
use of ge, however, would be an exception in that it is shorter and has no features of a lexical adverb other 


than its predicate use. 


4.3.2 Adverbs and adverbial modification 
As was stated in the overview of Menya word classes (2.1), some adverbs are restricted to verbal 


modification while others can also be used adjectivally. They modify the nature of the proposition by 


specifying the manner (333), duration (334), frequency (335) or timing (3 36) of the situation. 


333) Ye tndydind qe  dpekuee. 
ye tnayd-né qe a-p-y-k-ued=i 
Ip hot-FcS CERT ASS-COMme€-g0.up-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND 
“We passed on up quickly. (In Menya, ‘hot’ can mean ‘quickly’.)’ 


334) Nyi dpakdénd apmamiyge. 
nyi apakd=na a-pma-miy-qdgii-i 
Is__prolonged-Fcs Ass-be-PA/IPFV-1s/psO-IND 
‘I stayed for a long time.’ 


335) Amaqé nyuigé du Kuapind pikpyqand 
Gmaqa nyudyd n=tu kuapd-né pdk-p-yqda=na 
person head; level-Loc many-Fcs _hit-23P/ARR-GOAL=FcS 
“They would hit a man on the head many times.’ 
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336) Iqu ganda ge atimduqdge. 
i-qu  ga=na qe = a-timau-g-qdqda=i 
=M TIME-FCS CERT ASS-arrive-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘He arrived first.’ 


As is evident in the above examples, adverbs are frequently marked as being significant new 
information by the focal clitic =nd. They can also be intensified by the addition of the suffix -ndya (337). 
337) Qe qdaté Gnyiydasinyd, quama dygudndyd pmaygge. 
qe qatd a-n-i-i-dt-in quama dygua-ndyd Pma-iny-yqa=i 
2D ear ASS-1S-d0-BEN-SR-23D/csR seated well-very be-23D/IRR-GOAL-=IND 
“You two are to listen to me and settle very well.’ 

In many (if not all) languages, adverbial phrases (and sometimes even Clauses) can fill the same 
position and function as an adverb. Thus in (338), the frequency of the event is specified by a number 
phrase composed of demonstrative pronouns following the traditional, two-based system and, in (339), 
duration of the event is expressed by a noun phrase in which demonstratives similarly quantify the head 


(3.3.3.1). In both instances, the indefinite root An is used because the quantity is new information. If (339) 
were followed by the statement ‘It didn’t rain on those four days’, the days would be encoded as hia 


iquauyi ‘on those days’ or hia iquaqui iquaquigi ‘on those four days’, using the neutral demonstrative 
root # ‘that’, . 
4 
338) Amaqd nyudiyd du hyquaqu hyque pakpyqana. 
dmaqad nyudyd n-tu hn-qu-aqu hn=qu-e pak-p-yqd-nd 
person head —level=-Loc INDEF-M=DL INDEF=M=OJ hit-23P/IRR-GOAL-Fcs 
‘They would hit a man on the head three times,’ 


339) Iqu hia hyquaqui hyquaqui awakdqdge, Hanjuwéyi. 
equ hia = hn-qu-aqu-i hn-qu-aqu-=i G-wa-k-gaqda-i Hanjuwé-yi 
that-M night INDEP-M-DL-OJ INDEF-M-DL-OJ ASS-lie-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND Hanjuwa-Loc 
‘He stayed four nights, at Hanjuwa.’ 


Similarly, deverbalized clauses can have 4 manner adverbial function. This is trie whether the 
deverbalized clause is Positive (340-341) or negative (342). 
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340) Kata and mayapqaygi, iqu apakénd igd 
kata and ma-yap-q-ayg-i i-qu = Gpakii=nd i-qé 
car how NEG-come.up-PFV-DR-3s/Aso that-M slowly-Fcs do-pvzR 
ayapmiyge. | 


&-yap-miy-qdqa=i 
ASS-Come.up-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO=IND 
“The car couldn’t come up (well) and so he was coming up performing slowly.’ 
341) ...iginygd hiugd yagqdnd quyqd qe ekuque. 
i-qi=yqa hiugd ydqda=na W-q-n-qa qe -y-k-qaiqu-i 
that-LOC-GOAL eye _ still-Fcs 3-act-DETR-DVZR CERT ASS-g0.up-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
*,..We went up there with our minds (lit. eyes) fixed (on the place),’ 
342) Igqu  takyi, enyqgd = migd adqakaqe. 
i-qu  tikyd=i — enygdi ma-i-ga a-q-k-qdqa-i 
that-M fence-DEF laziness NEG-do-DVZR ASS-act-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 
‘He built the fence without laziness.’ 


While the adverbial modification described here normally occurs immediately before the verb or 
adverbial particles, it can occur earlier, even within the sentence frame. 


343) Aygi iygayi nyi dkimamdanige. 
aygi i-yga-yi nyi G-k-ima-m-ni-qdqa-i 
again that-TIME-GvN 1s ASS-28-meet-1S/IRR-FUT-1S/DSO0=IND 
‘T will come back to you at that time.’ 
On the other hand, location of an event in time or space, which is also adverbial in nature, is more 
normally expressed earlier in the clause or sentence as part of the setting (344) but will be placed in the 
preverbal position when it is focal new information as in (345), which would be in answer to a ‘when’ 


question and the time word could be further focussed using the =nd clitic. 


344) Kitawigi Sandeyi, natmatqad isua eeqanad ndwenyd ge 


Kitawigd-i Sande-yi ndtmatqa i-su-a eeqa-nd ndwenyd ge 
Kitawiqa-F Sunday-Gvn thing that=-DIM-PL all-Fcs ready CERT 
imakdkage. 

imak-k-qdqa-i 

make-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 


‘On Sunday, Kitawiga prepared all the things (needed).’ 


345) Menydmayge, nyi awigga wdmgda. 
Menydma-yqé-i nyt awiyga wa-m=yqa. 
Menyamya-GOAL-DEF Is tomorrow go.down-1s/IRR-GOAL 
‘To Menyamya, I’m going down tomorrow.’ 
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4.3.3 Negation 
Any form of the verb — final, medial, serial or deverbalized — can bear the negative prefix ma- but by 
far the most frequent pattern is for the semantically main verb to be marked as negative and deverbalized, 


with the appropriate generic verb i ‘do’ or € ‘be’ bearing any extra-nuclear affixation (cf. also 2.3.5 and 


4.2.1.1). As (346) shows, the. affixation belonging within the verb nucleus (affectee agreement and inner 


aspect) remains with the main verb. 
346) Tada thiqu skutgadyqa miktmegisdqd imiggata? 
tga t-n=i=qu skutqgd-yqd ma-k-itm a-gisd-qa i-miy-qdqd-ta 


2S-POSS 2s-father-DEF-M school-GOAL NEG-2S-take-to.fro-DVZR do-PA/IPFV-3 S/DSO=POLQ 
‘Didn’t your father used to take you back and forth to school?’ 


This construction is used when the actor is in control whereas the rare single verb construction indicates 


that the situation was beyond the actor’s control, as in (213) repeated here from 4.2.1.1. 


347) Nyi buayaé maygayga si dnyimeyi. 
myi buaya ma-Y-q-ayg-yga Si G-n-ima-q-yd=i 
1s food NEG-cat-PFV-DR-TIME 28 ASS-1S-meet-PFV-2s/DSO-IND 
“You came to me when I had nothing to eat.’ 


In the previous section, examples (340)-(342) illustrated that a deverbalized clause can function as an 
adverbial modifier embedded within a matrix clause. As (348) Shows, the actor of the adverbial clause is 
not necessarily the same as that of the main clause. In this instance from Menya mythology, the two women 
were unscén as they escaped from their snake-husband; it is therefore the husband’s failure to see their 


departure that is being reported as significant. 


| i 
348) ...apaka iuagqu aya = imakdtqatayga maqyqa 
apaka i-aqu | aya imak-atq-dt-ayg-yga ma-q-n-qa 
woman that-DL house make-PRGV-IPFV-DR-TIME NEG-act-DETR-DVZR 


Guydmakiyi. °° 

G-uydma-k-iya-i. 

ASS-leave-PA/PFV-23D/DSO=IND 

‘,..the two wonien left him unseen while he was house-building.’ 


It is proposed here that, in the normal negative construction, the semantically main predication is 
deverbalized and modifies the generic verb such that (346) would more literally be translated as “Did your 


father act in a manner of not taking you back and forth to school?” The destination phrase Skutgiygé is 


therefore within the negative, adverbially- embedded clause, rather than the matrix clause. 
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Though the particles qapu ‘completed’, ge ‘certain’, and dyd ‘just now’ (4.3.1) have not been 
recorded or observed in spontaneous text co-occurring with negatives, experimentation in elicitation 
provides some significant insights. Subject to constraints that are seemingly more conditioned by inability 


to envision an appropriate context than by grammaticality, they can occur either before the negated, 
deverbalized form or before the matrix verb, with differences in meaning. The differing Positions of ge in 
(349) alters the component of meaning being emphasized as really true. In sentences about house building 
the differences would be between not building a house properly (ge within the adverbial modifier) and not 
building one at all (ge with the matrix verb). In (350) the ‘b’ variant is often rejected as “slightly incorrect” 


but sometimes a meaning is postulated. The particle aya is consistently rejected within the adverbial 


modifier. 
349 a: Nyi buayad ge’ mayqa igage. 
nyi buayd ge ma-n-qa i-q-qdqa-i 
1s food © CERT NEG-eat-DVzR do-PFV-1s/Dso-IND 
‘T haven’t really eaten (just snacked), 
b: Nyi buaya mayqa ge igdqe. 
nyi buayd ma-n-gé ge i-q-qdqa-i 
Is food NEG-eat-DVZR CERT do-PFV-1s/Dso-IND 
‘T really haven’t eaten (at all),’ 
350a: Nyi buaya qapu mayga igage. 
nyi buayad gdpu ma-n-qa 1-G-qGqa-i 
Is food cCMPL NEG-eat-DvzR do-PFV-1s/Dso=IND 
‘T haven’t finished eating.’ 
b: ? Nyi buaya mayqa qapu_ igdge. 


nyi buayd ma-n-ga gapu i-q-qdqa-i 
Is food NEG-eat-DvZR CMPL do-PFV-1s/Dso-IND’ 
‘T’ve been unable to eat for several days,’ 


Negatives are frequently! emphasized by the addition of the emphatic particle da following the 
negativized verb regardless of whether the matrix verb is a generic auxiliary (351) or the semantically main 


verb (352). 


351) ...igu hiunjigga matimaduqa da __ ikége. 
i-qu hiunji-yga ma-timdu-qa@ da i-k-qaGqa-i 
that-M daytime-TIME NEG-arrive-DVZR indeed do-PA/PFV-3s/DSO-IND 
“...he didn’t arrive in the middle of the day.’ 
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352) Ne yidhiyuitayi buaya hakiya maydyqa da qanya 
ne yidhiyuitd-yi buayd hdakiya ma-ya-n-ga da qanya 
IP morning-GyN food cook NEG-cook-eat-DVzR indeed ass 
iuyatuwdnmd aquyepuque. 
iuyatuwda-n-md G-quyep-q-qdqu=i 
arise-DETR-SER/SEM ASS-come.down-PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“This morning we arose and came as is, without cooking and eating food.’ 


Prohibitives (negative commands) are also expressed periphrastically, with the semantically main verb 


being a deverbalized form followed by the hortative form of the prohibitive auxiliary pa ~ pan or ma ~ 


man. The prohibitive auxiliary in used only in this construction. 


353) Ndatmatgd eeqdndyd isua quwad mdmega pambiya! 
natmatqa eeqd-ndyd i=s-ua quwa ma-ma-qa pan-p=ya 
i all-very that-DIM-PL steal NEG-get-DVZR do not-23P/IRR-QT 


‘Do not steal anything!” 
For some speakers, the forms pa and ma can also be used as an emphatic particle instead of da, but da has 


never been observed or accepted as a prohibitive auxiliary”, 


4.3.4 Adjunct nominals 
Adjunct nominals combine with generic verbs to express specific verbal concepts. Many of these 


words are clearly nouns (2. 1), but there are some which are not used other than in such verbal phrases and 


SO cannot be given a meaning distinct from that of the whole. For example, the word asydé combines with 


the generic verb q~qiy ‘act’ to form the traditional expression for ‘washing’ and is accordingly glossedas 
‘wash’, In the Menya lexicon, these adjuncts with limited distribution are classified as verbalnouns. The 
adjunct-nominal-plus-verb phrases fori a phonological unit, with no pause within it and the verb bearing 
the phrasal stress. For those phrases where the adjunct is Clearly a noun that is being incorporated, the 
argument/thematic relationship can be either instrumental or affected entity (patient/theme/object). This 


incorporation is only allowed, however, when the collocation is SO Common as to be almost a given within 





the culture and only if nothiiig further is being said about the referent. It is proposed that these phrasal 


© The comparative subordinating particle (5.4.2.4) also has the two forms pa and ma but, as yet, I see no basis for 
uniting them with the prohibitive auxiliary. 
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predicates containing verbal nouns provide the structure which sanctions the incorporation of 


unindividuated nouns. 


4.3.4.1 Verbal noun + generic verb 
Among the most common of the generic verbs are: 


354) i ‘do’ e ‘be’ 


q act imak ‘make’ 
t ‘say’ n ‘eat’ 
tau ‘cut’ pak ‘hit’ 
ma “get, have’ w ‘go’ 


As an example, the verb f, which though glossed as ‘say’, is used to express almost any noise that can 


be made, including those by inanimate objects, such as: 


355) augdt ‘call out to the next village’ awa t ‘announce’ 
Gkaka t ‘croak (noise of frog or bird)’ bigd t “smack the lips 
haga t ‘noise of rain’ hiqd t ‘noise of water boiling’ 
huqgé t ‘blow on as a means of healing’ tauqa t ‘call out to someone nearby’ 


Some of the verbal nouns can combine with more than one of these verbs to express different concepts, 


such that each combination needs to be entered in the lexicon. 


356) dkasuwd t “scold someone’ Gkasuwa i ‘be angry” 
quayga t ‘lie’ quayga i ‘deceive (other than by word)’ 
aquyd imak “mix something’ aquyd qn “gather together’ 
a tdu “count, read’ a qat ‘hold’ 
ta tau ‘bite’ ta s ‘laugh, smile’ 


In a few instances, such as @ and td in the above examples, the verbal noun can be associated with a | 
physical item but the word is distinct from the noun having the same eee @ and td refer respectively to 
‘hand’ and ‘teeth’ for which the full nouns are hipa and hiquaya. 

The adjunct nominal is the first element within the verbal phrase (357) and (358), in accordance with 


the formula at the beginning ¢ 5 4.3. As with the verbal modifiers, they can be marked for focal emphasis 


using the clitic =n@ (359). 





2 
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357) JI tugayga, amaqad tiugd ges dtkage. 
E W-t-G-ayg-yoa dmaqd tdugd qé@ = G-t-k-qaqda=i 
that 3-say-prv-DR-TIME person call cert ASS-Say-PA/PFV-3s/DSO=IND 
‘He said that to her then she called for (other) people.’ 


358) Igqu qayd kiqad ——ikiudind Gukugage. 
isqu gaya ki-gi — ki-uiieng G-w-k-qdqa@=i 
that-M walk 3s=poss 3S=POSS=FCS ASS-20-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 


“He went on walking alone.’ 
359) Qayd dpkuwi. Qayindé dpkuwi. 
gaya a-p-k-uwé-i 9aya-na d-p-k-uwg-i 


walk ASS-come-PA/PFV-23P/DSO-IND walk-Fcs ASS-Come-PA/PFV-23P/DSO-IND 
“They came walking. They kept on coming walking.’ 


When such predications are deverbalized, the verbal noun is retained as in (360). 
360) Suqd en ygdi iqata quwd megeté imakmipge.... 
suga  enyqd i-qG=td quwad ma-qa-i-td imak-mit-p-qd=i 


custom laziness do-DvzR-& steal &et-DVZR=DEF-& make-DUR-23P/IRR-GEN-=DEF 
“Whenever you keep on performing laziness and theft,...’ 


These verbal nouns are sometimes used without the accompanying verb to refer anaphorically to a 
previously-mentioned predication (361) or as part of the frame for the sentence (362). These are considered 
to be examples of ellipsis, the inflected verb being omitted as redundant. 


361) Ne tdygayi quwd di, mdmegda yatuyque. 
ne ta-yga-yi-.  guwd n-ti ma-ma-qaé ——i-atu-yqa=i 
IP this-TIME-GVN steal _level-Loc NEG-get-DVZR_do-1P/IRR-GOAL=IND 
“Today this theft we are not to practice.’ 


362) ...qu kimayl, “I Guygiqa” dndkuwi. | | 7 


qu kima-yi:' i Guygda-i-qa  d-n-t-k-uwd-i 
3P answer=GVN that g0od-IND-QT ASS-18-say-PA/PFV-23P/Dso-IND 
*...they in answer said to me “That’s good.” ’ : 


The question arises, though, as to whether in such instances they are not nouns or becoming more noun- 
like. Though the words currently being classified as verbal nouns cannot be possessed and modified in the 


way full nouns are, there is evidence for diachronic Change in that direction, with some words being further 


yay Pete Sigmar 
aid ae aa ae on 


along the process. For example, the phrase asya q ‘perform washing’ was mentioned above as being the 
traditional expression meaning ‘wash’. In recent years, following the introduction of Christian practices by 
the Lutheran church, this expression has been extended to also refer to baptism, Accordingly, new phrases 


have developed, such as asyi ma ‘get washing’ asg@ wi ‘give/perform baptism’, and the word asya is 
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sometimes possessed, as in 094 asyd ‘my baptism’, with or without the appropriate deverbalized form of 


the verb. 


4.3.4.2 Incorporated instruments 
In the discussion following the examples in (356) it was Pointed out that the verbal nouns @ and ta can 


be glossed as ‘hand’ and ‘teeth’ respectively but that there are separate nouns for both these items. Within 
their respective Phrases the referents of those verbal nouns have an instrumental function, Following this 


pattern, Menya allows nouns referring to non-referential or insignificant instruments to be incorporated into 
the verbal phrase. 


363) Qu tiya ique yi hugayguwéyga.... 
qu tayd = i=quz=e yi h-u-q-ayg-uwa-yga 
3P possum that-M-os arrow NEU-shoot-PFV-DR-23P/DSO=TIME 
“They arrow-shot the possum then .,.’ 

364) Hikd mya and ipu Gtdumiguwati? 
hika mya and i-dt-pu G-tdu-miy-uwd=ti 
stone axe’’ how do-sr-23P/psr ASS-Cut-PA/IPFV-23P/DSO-DUBIT 
‘I wonder how they axe-cut the rock.’ 


(3.4.5) is used in its instrumental function. Example (365) is about a snake species that is believed to kill by 
striking with its tail, The two sentences within this example contrast the unexpected and expected 
instruments which are accordingly encoded as separate argument and an incorporated nominal respectively, 


365) Kigd hdwqa dité kapasdnd. Iqua t@ = makatduga 
ki-qga  héwqd n-ti-tg k-pék-d-n i=gu-a ta ma-k-tdu-qd 
3=POSS tail level-there-with 2S-hit-3s/IRR-FUT that-M-PL teeth NEG-cut-DvzR 
da ipdn, 
da i-p-n 


indeed do-23P/mr-FUT 
‘It kills you with its tail. They do not bite you.’ 


In (366), where the number of arrows used is in focus, the presupposed information is given first in the 
frame with the instrumental noun incorporated but the verb elided as in (361) and (362). In the asserted 
portion of the sentence, the instrument is elaborated on and marked as instrument. 


Se a a 


*’ The word glossed ‘axe’ ig used for any steel tool, 
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366) Nyi yaquegd yi, yt hyquaguta dukdgqe. 
nyi yaqueqd yi, yi hn-qu-aqu=ta a-u-k-qdqda-i 
Is_ pig arrow affow INDEF=M=PL-with ASS-shoot-PA/PFV-1S/Dso=IND 
‘I shot the pig with two arrows.’ 


4.3.4.3 Incorporated objects 

On the basis of phrasal phonology, it appears that a non-referential or insignificant 
object/patient/affected-entity ae also be incorporated into the verbal phrase. This is especially true when 
the verb is one of the generic verbs mentioned in 4.3.4.1 and the noun makes the nature of the act specific 
by identifying the object produced by the act without focussing on the object itself. For example, in (367) 


and (368), the noun Kukyud identifies the generic act of ‘making a noise’ as an act of speech. In these 
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instances the word Kkukyud is phonologically dependent on the following verb whereas in (369) the phrase 


kukyud hut is phonologically and syntactically distinct from the verbal phrase. 


367) Nyi Ayutaygé Gukuqueyqa kukyud tmge. 
nyi Ayuta-yqa G-w-k-gdqu=i-ygqa kukgua t-m-yqd=i 
ls Aiyura-GoAL ASS-g0-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-IND=GOAL talk say-1S/IRR=GOAL=IND 
‘T’m going to talk about (when) we went to Aiyura.' 


368) Igu  biysu _ iquta Kukyud dtésin apmamiyiyi. 
i-qu biysu i-qu-ta kukgua 4G-t-dt-in a-pma-miy-iya=i 
that-M missionary that-M-with talk ASS-Say-SR-23D/CSR_ASS-be-PA/PEV-23D/DSO-IND 
‘He remained talking with the missionary.’ 


369) Nyi taygayi Kukgud hui yatyqa kimge. 
nyi tad-yga-yi kukguad = hn-i yatyqa = k-i-m=yqda-i 
1s__ this-TIME-GvN talk INDEF-F question 2s-do-1s/IRR-GOAL=IND 
‘T’m going to ask you a question today. (literally ‘question you a talk)’ 


Similarly the details about the ‘money’ in (370) are insignificant and the noun is incorporated into the 
verbal phrase whereas in G71) the money is significant, the noun phrase is phonologically distinct from the 
verbal phrase and the noun, phrase identifying the recipient is moved out of the clause proper into the 
Sentence frame as part of the'strategy to avoid having two expanded arguments in a single clause. 

370) Nyi ymeqa ique mbga dwikdge. 
nyi ymega i-qu-e  mbgd G-w-i-k-qaqa=i 


1s_ child that-m-oy money ASS-3-do-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘I gave the child (some) money.’ 





2 
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371) Nyi ymeqd iqueyi, mbqi kuapind dwikdge. 
nyi ymeqa i-qu-e-yi mbqd kuapd=-nd G-w-i-k-giqd=i 
is child  that=-m-o}-Gvn money plenty-Fcs ass-3-do-PA/prv-] S/DSO=IND 
‘I gave the child a lot of money.” - 
It is not always easy to tell, especially with written text, whether a particular unmodified token of such 


@ noun is incorporated or not. 
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S INTERCLAUSAL RELATIONS AND SENTENTIAL STRUCTURE 

The preceding chapter focussed on the presentation of the various forms of the Menya verb and verbal 
phrase used to predicate individual events and states. The focus in this chapter will be on how Menya 
combines those ioe into the complex, multi-propositional sentences that are the normal form of 
communication. 

In traditional grammar and in current formal theories of grammar, a strict distinction is made between 
coordination and subordination. This dichotomy has been much challenged in recent decades, especially by 
functional grammarians. Many have proposed either a third category for clauses that are in some way 
dependent on but not embedded within a main clause® or else a continuum from coordination to 
subordination without sharp boundaries between categories anywhere along the continuum. Given that Iam 
using the terms coordinate, dependent and subordinate in this presentation of Menya verb forms and inter- 


clausal relationships, a discussion of the specific ways I am using the terms is in order. 


Haiman and Thompson begin their 1984 article with a summary of the problem of defining 
subordination: it has either been taken as “a primitive requiring no definition” or has been defined using 
criteria that “seem to be at best ex post facto rationalizations of our own (Westen educated) “intuitions”, 
which renders them completely circular.” They also point out the lack of definition of ‘main’ clauses to 
which subordinate clauses are contrasted (and subordinated). Their proposal is that inter-clausal 
relationships need to be described in terms of a set of independent properties yielding a multi-dimensional 
array of clause types rather than points along a single dimension. They begin by proposing seven such 
formal properties typically associated with subordinate Clauses, pointing out that some of them can equally 
characterize coordinate clauses. They also indicate the need and intent to “consider semantic and discourse 
relationships between clauses” (511). Agreeing with them that formal, semantic and discourse properties 
are all relevant to a categorization of clause types and believing that coordination needs to be added to the 
list of terms lacking clear definition, I will begin the explanation of my use of the terms with a discussion 


of the formal, semantic and pragmatic (= discourse) properties of coordination. 





% Foley’s 1986 description of dependent coordinate clauses for Papuan languages, summarized in 2.4, is one such 
example, : 
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Webster defines ‘coordinate’ as a verb meaning “to put in the same order or rank” and as an adjective 
meaning “equal in rank, quality, or significance”. It is well recognized that coordination is not limited to 
being a relationship between clauses but rather can take place at any level of structure in a language. 
Consider the following examples where the coordinated elements are highlighted: 

1. Some people brush their teeth before and after every meal. 

2. Red and green apples are equally delicious to some people. 

3. Some people prefer red apples; others prefer green apples. 

4. Ilike you and your being so easy to get along with. 
In grammar, coordination is the j joining of two or more units of the same type ina one of equality, 
but what constitutes sameness of type? As the last example shows, the units do not need to be formally 
similar to be coordinated — the coordinates in this instance are both nominal in the broadest sense of the 
word but are radically different in their internal make-up. When the units are very similar in form, as in the 
first three sample sentences, it is easier to determine sameness of type and the existence of coordination. 
Haiman, in his analysis of Hua (1980:3 91-439), differentiates between symmetrical and asymmetrical 
coordination, one of the differences being whether the verb forms of the conjuncts are both/all of the same 
verb type (either medial or Apal) or of different types (a mix of medial and final). 


As I am using the term here, the coordination of clauses is a syntactic strategy with the discourse- 
pragmatic function of indicating that the clauses are equal in status nd role in the development of the 
discourse and in their relationship with the rest of the sentence. Not only does such coordination not 
necessarily require that the coordinated elements be equal in form but it also does not necessarily tell 
anything of the semantic relationship between the components. Semantically, the relationship between two 
clauses can be described along at least two parameters — the temporal and the logical. Temporally, their 
relationship could be sequential (immediate or delayed), simultaneous (partial or complete overlap in time) 
or irrelevant (as in an unordered list). By logical relationship I mean the degree to which one event or 
situation impinges on the other, including various types of cause and reasoning. Based on Grice’s (1977) 
maxim of relation, by virtue of their being predicated in a single sentence, coordinated clauses must have 


some semantic relationship. But by my definition of coordinated clauses, they could have any temporal or 
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logical relationship with each other, and those aspects of their relationship may or may not be made explicit 


by other lexical or syntactic means. 


I believe that the same is actually true of at least some clauses in English joined by the Soajuiceea 

‘and’. Accordingly, by way of illustration, consider the following examples: 

John went to the park and Mary went to the swimming pool. 

Because John has gone to the park and Mary (has gone) to the swimming pool, I am here alone. 
The first sentence does not explicitly tell us when these events happened relative to each other or whether 
one impinged at all on the other but they are equally asserted as being factual. Similarly, in the second 
sentence, the John and Mary clauses are treated equally as presupposed facts and explanations of the 
asserted main clause without anything further being said of the relationship between them. (By implication 
both John and Mary are simultaneously still absent but the temporal relationship of their respective goings 


is still unknown and irrelevant.) 


The above English examples also illustrate that such coordinated clauses form a more complex unit 
that may either stand alone as an independent sentence or be related in an unequal relationship with another 
clause. This packaging of clauses into larger units is an essential part of (at least) the Menya pattern of 
interclausal relationships. Menya speakers encode clauses with what I am calling coordinate medial verb 
forms (4.2.4.1.2 & 4.2.4.3.2) to indicate that they are equal in status (or role in the development of the 
discourse) with the clause of clauses to which they are coordinated. The coordinated clauses form a larger 
unit — a COORDINATED CLAUSE COMPLEX — and the last clause in the unit has a verb form indicating the 
relationship of the unit to the larger context. That last verb may be marked as a sentence-closing final verb, 
a dependent or subordinate medial form, a dependent final as in relative clauses, or even a deverbalized 
form used as a modifier, but that marking is operating on the coordinated clause complex rather than just on 
the last clause. The clause encoded with a coordinate medial verb is, therefore, dependent on the affixation 
on the last clause in the unit for specification of, at least, its role in the discourse. Clearly, then, dependency 


and coordinateness are distinct aspects of interclausal relationships, at least for Menya. 


Not all Menya medial verbs, however, are coordinate medials, In the construction of a discourse, the 


_ speaker develops a theme by presenting propositions in an orderly fashion. Some of the propositions are 


a 
23 
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presented as primary to the development of the theme and others as secondary or background information 
to elaborate one of the propositions or entities referred to in the main line of the discourse. The events or 
propositions that constitute the main line of the discourse build on the foundation of all that has gone before 
just as a new layer of bricks builds on all the previous layers in a house, not just on the foundation. In a 
language like English, the normal or default medium for developing the theme is the use of coordinated, 
finite clauses whereas the background or secondary information is normally in the various kinds of what 
are traditionally called subordinate clauses.” This mapping of mainline Propositions with coordinated, 
finite clauses is not the only theme-developing pattem exhibited in human languages, however, Many 
languages have been described as using a chaining strategy rather than a coordinating or co-ranking 
strategy. Givén (2001b:357) seeks to illustrate this alternative strategy using the English participial equi- 
subject chain as in: 


Coming out of the house, stopping to check the mailbox, taking a look at the driveway and 
pausing to adjust his hat, Marvin turned around and froze. 


All of the propositions in this sentence appear to be new events in the sequeace of Marvin’s activities but 
they are not all coordinated main clauses. The first four are reduced clauses building successively towards 
the pragmatic and structural head of the sentence — the final two coordinated clauses. There is considerable 
disagreement among linguists and grammarians as to how such participial clauses should be classified. The 
point here, for my purposes, is that the four participial clauses, collectively if not individually, develop the 
theme line without being equal in status to the last two clauses. Papuan languages with a medial verb 
System are considered prime. examples of languages that use such a chaining strategy. Menya clauses 
encoded with what I am calling dependent medial verbs (4. 2.4.3.1) indicate that the clause is developing 
the theme but they are not.equal in status with the clause on which they are dependent in the way that 
coordinate medials are. 1 

Whereas the coordinate medials indicate ‘I’m still assembling this unit so do not assign it to a place in 
the discourse yet’, the dependent medial says ‘this is a unit that constitutes part of the main line’. Neither 


the coordinate nor the dependent medials (especially the SR forms) necessarily indicate anything of the 





* T recognize that I run the danger of inconsistent reasoning by referring to the traditional distinctions of clause types 
while trying to explain the inadequacy of those distinctions. I also recognize that secondary information is often 
presented in the form of independent sentences containing main clauses, not only in ‘subordinate’ clauses. 
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temporal or logical relationship between the marked clause and the matrix clause to which it is related. By 
the principle of iconicity, the order of the clauses with dependent medials will normally reflect the 
chronological order of the events but this is not a necessary part of the meaning or function of these any 


more than it is of English coordinate main clauses. 


Traditionally, subordinate clauses are subcategorized into complement, relative and adverbial types, 
recognizing that they function as noun phrases, modifiers of nouns and modifiers of verbs or 
propositions! ™ . Many recognize a significant difference between i) complement and relative Clauses, which 
are embedded within their matrix clause, and ii) adverbial clauses, which are much more loosely connected 
to the clause to which they are related. Indeed, as Matthiessen and Thompson point out (1988: 280) the so- 
called adverbial clause is often in relationship with a combination of clauses rather than with a single anaes 
and thus cannot be said to be embedded within or part of any one of the clauses. This distinction is 
Significant for Menya in that most complement and relative clauses are nominalized variations of final 
clauses whereas most adverbial Clauses use the case-marked variants of medial verbs which I have called 
subordinate medials (4.2. 4, ‘i 1 & 4.2.4.3.1). These clauses are used in the sentence frame and elsewhere to 


provide background or secoridlary information, rather than developing the theme. 


The distinction between Menya dependent and subordinate medials is not as sharp as that between 
them and the coordinate medials. The generalization can be made that subordinate medials are Case-marked 
whereas dependent medials are marked as definite. (In the irrealis medial forms (4.2.4.2 and 4.2.4.4) this 
contrast is transparent. For the realis SR forms, as I stated at the beginning of 4.2.4.3.1, the DSR actor 


suffixes used most likely should be recognized as ending with the definite clitic =i", For the realis DR 
forms, those marked with a 2 ame clitic =yga are functioning as dependents but I have made reference to 


the existence of a few forms ‘that have the definite clitic after the actor suffix instead of a case marker, 
completing the parallelism.) By contrast, the coordinate medials do not use the same actor suffixes as the 


dependent and subordinate forms and they bear no further markers, 





"® The specific terminology here is borrowed from Thompson & Longacre 1985:172, 
**! Future versions of this grammar will probably reflect that, including adjusting all the examples containing a 
dependent SR form. ‘ 
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In his discussion of subordination in Papuan languages, Foley (1986:198-205) summarizes the 
similarities and differences between three types of verbs: (coordinate-)dependent, subordinate(-dependent) 
and independent. The following table summarizes my understanding of his generalizations. 


Table 44. Foley's categorization of Papuan verb types 
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dependent f[ different from the always assertions, | information out of but bearing subordinator 
independent given, the main line of instead of illocutionary 
presupposed!” discourse force 
























marked; applies.to 
its coordinate 
dependents 


independent 
(=final) 


marked; applies to 
its coordinate 
dependents 


part of the ongoing 
development of the 
discourse 


fully inflected 


As should be clear by now, Menya does not have just these three distinctions and so does not fit this 
chart, For example, the features of Foley’s coordinate-dependent category are divided between the Menya 
coordinate and dependent niedials, Only when a coordinate medial clause is joined to an independent final 
does it match the above features for coordinate-dependent quite closely, Dependent medials are only 
partially under the scope of the tense and realis status of the independent final, not under the scope of the 
illocutionary force but are nevertheless part of the main asserted lines of the discourse. For the sake of 
Clarification before elaborating the functions of the different verb forms and the clauses that contain them, 
they will be laid out in a table comparable to the above in order to highlight the ways Menya deviates from 
the generalized schema, 


1 Foley’s calling subordinate clauses ‘assertions’ yet “given and presupposed’ may appear contradictory especially 
when he also states that coordinate-dependent medials “constitute the main, asserted lines of the discourse” 
(1986:200). The crucial difference, I believe, is that while coordinate-dependents come under the scope of the 
illocutionary force of the Sentence and so are being actively asserted, questioned, commanded, etc., subordinate 
clauses are always assertions, treated as pre-established facts, 
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Table 45. Adaptation of Foley's categorization to Menya verb forms 
tense (ir)realis illocutionary discourse general 
force function composition 
coordinate not marked; 
medials dependent on 
its matrix 
dependent not marked; marked; 
medials under the partially under 
Scope of the the scope of the 
i eC - | independent 
subordinate marked; not marked; background 
medials partially under | always given, information out 
the scope of the of the main line 
independent of discourse 
dependent marked; can be background 
finals different from always given, information out 
the independent } assertions of the main line 
presupposed of discourse 
independent | marked: marked; applies | marked; applies part of the fully inflected 
finals applies to its to its to its coordinate | ongoing for tense, aspect, 
dependents dependents dependents development of | status, 
the discourse illocutionary 


The other factors relative to interclausal relations and sentential structure that will be presented in this 
chapter are the use of the “givenness’ clitic =yi and that of conjunctions. Reference has been made earlier 
(2.2) to the sentence frame, which serves as a frame of reference for the remaining ‘asserted’ portion of the 
sentence. The frame most frequently consists of specification of one or more of i) the topical entity, ii) the 
spatial setting and iii) the temporal setting for what follows. Very frequently the frame is overtly marked by 
the ‘givenness’ clitic =gi!°?. Even after some thematic information has been given, a nominal or clausal 
unit can be marked with this clitic, indicating that the marked unit, if er. all that has gone before, is being 
set as the frame for the remainder of the sentence. Since the spatial and temporal setting are often specified 


using a subordinate medial clause, reference will be made to the use of =yi throughout this chapter. The 


form and use of conjunctions will be specifically presented in 5.6. 


‘ z 
z + 3h 
a ae 


3 Tn both form and function, Menya =? is a close parallel of Usan eng as described in Reesink 1987 and 1994. He 
identifies eng, and equivalent forms in other Papuan languages, as a topic marker, using ‘topic’ in the way Haiman 


does in his 1978 article. I label and gloss =g as a ‘given’ marker to avoid multiple uses of ‘topic’. 


dependent onits | SR/DR contrast; 
matrix DR more similar 
to final 


main, asserted marked as DEF: 

lines of the SR/DR contrast; 

discourse DR more similar 
to final 


marked for case; 
SR/DR contrast; 
DR more similar 
to final 


marked DEF or 
for case instead 
of illocutionary 
force 
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5.1 Medial clause chaining 
It was pointed out in the preceding introduction that Papuan languages that have a medial verb system 

are Considered prime examples of languages that use clauses that are dependent, rather than co-ranked 

equals, in a chaining strategy to present mainline, thematic material. In this section I will outline the way 


dependent SR medials, temporal subordinate DR medials and their irrealis equivalents are used in the 


Menya clause chaining construction. 


5.1.1 Same-Referent chains 
Example (372) presents three ordered events near the beginning of a personal narrative about a hunting 


expedition. The sentence begins with the temporal setting marked off as the sentence frame, The first two 
mainline events are encoded as clauses with a dependent SR medial and the third with a past-tense final 
verb, all indicating a first person plural group as actor. The events are assumed to be sequential and the first 


two are dependent on the last for the specification of their tense. 


372) Ydhiyuitayi, buaya dnage, buaya haya hiopad hikud qa 
yahiguita-ygi buayé a-n-age buaya haya hiopa hikud qa 
moming-GVN food _ass-eat-1p/nsp sweet.potato new tobacco lime. powder bag 
dmanyuage, qauqad ydtuygd gaya ge  ekuque. 

G-ma-mi-aqge qauqa yd-tu-yqa gaya ge = a-y-k-qdqu-i 


ASS-get-put.in-IP/DSR forest up-LOC-GOAL walk CERT ASS-g0.up-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 


‘In the moming: we ate, put fresh sweet potato, tobacco and lime powder into our bags, and 
walked up into the forest.’ 


Similarly, in (373) and G7) the future and immediate future tense of the final verb, Tespectively, 


applies to the dependent medial also. 
373) “Yeqd yduand — dquyepayi, maqyqa 
ye-qG ye-ud=nd G-quyep-ayi ma-q-n-qa 


1D=POSs 1D=POSS=FCS ASS-come. down-1D/psr NEG~-act-DETR-DVZR 


pawenyueqa.” 

p-w4a-e-ni-ued-qa 
come-go.down-1D/IRR-FUT-1D/DSO-OT 

*“We ourselves will come down and pass by unseen.” ” 


374) Nyi buayd anmi, nyi gaya umge. 
nyi buaya G-n-mi nyt gaya w-m-yqd-i 
ls_ food ASS-€at-1s/DSR 1s walk go-1s/IRR-GOAL-IND 
‘I will eat and (then) go walking.’ 
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As was pointed out in, 4.2.4, the realis medial forms are the unmarked or normal choice for 
individuated Propositions ae of tense whereas the irrealis forms explicitly indicate either i) that 
there is some doubt as to whether a specific situation will actually occur or ii) that the Situation is a 
generalization translatable by ‘whenever’, ‘wherever’, etc. In both (373) and (374) the speaker was talking 
about specific proposed acts to be performed by specific individuals, which are features of realis. The 
uncertain nature of all future events overrules those factors and necessitates an irrealis final form in the last 
Clause. The medial Clauses, naive while inheriting tense and the degree of uncertainty from the irrealis 
final, are nevertheless encoded as realis medials. 


By contrast, when the speaker is talking of more Seneralized situations or of more generic actors, as is 
common in didactic and hortatory discourse, an irrealis medial verb is the appropriate form for mainline, 
non-final clauses. As stated iin 4.2.4.4, what I am calling the generic SR medial without a case marker is the 
irrealis equivalent of the denerideut SR form. Thus, in (3 75) the speaker is addressing the crowd ata village 
court and uses the second singular form in the generic sense of ‘any of you’. The first two clauses contain 
dependent irrealis SR medials to indicate the generalized nature of the proposition while keeping them on 
the mainline of the discourse. The more natural English translation, ‘If/whenever you Come upon the person 
and see his face...” subordinates the earlier Clauses rather than keeping them on the mainline’, 


375) ...si dmaqa ique awimatge, iqueqa hipeyua du 
si dmagqd i-qu-e G-w-ima-t-gé=i i=qu=e-qd hipegud n-tu 
2s man that-M-0J ASS-3-meet-2S/IRR-GEN-DEF that-M-o}-Poss face level-Loc 
hiuya dquniige, Gygud ttyi. 
hiuya d-w-g-n-t-qa=i aygud t-t-ni-yd=i 


eye ASS-3~act-DETR-2S/IRR-GEN=DEF good = say-2 S/IRR-FUT-2S/Ds0-IND 
‘...Should you come upon the man and should you see his face, you will speak well (in court)’ 


Though dependent on: the final clause for the specification of tense, these chained clauses are 
independent in most other ways. In (376) the final clause contains a question but the first clause, containing 
a dependent SR verb form, is nevertheless an assertion; in fact the speech is an interjection addressed to the 
narrator who has just mentioned that he spent three weeks in the capital city. The asserted status of the 


: 
'* The more marked translation using ‘should’ will also be considered subordinate by most speakers but it is not 
overtly marked that Way. 
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medial clause is not, therefore, affected by the mood or illocutionary force of the final Clause. Similarly, in 
(377) the negative in the final clause does not affect the dependent medial clause. 


376) Ini fri wikd apmapiyi Gnd ikuwi? 
i=Hi fri wikd G-pma-piyi Gnd i-k-uwd=i 
that-GvN three week ASS-be-23P/DsR how do-PA/PFV-23P/Dso-IND 
‘Okay, you stayed three weeks and what did you do?’ 


377) “Suqd enya iqata quwad meqeti imakmipge, 
Suga  enyqa i-qa=ta quwa ma-qda-i=td imGk-mit-p-qa-i 
Custom lazy  do-pvzR-& steal §et-DVZR=DEF=& make-SR/DUR-23P/IRR-GEN=DEF 


qayuna mdpmeqa ipnuwiqd.” 

qayu=-nd ma-pma-qa i-p-ni-uwa=i=q4 

COIrect=FCS NEG-be-DvzR do-23P/IRR-FUT-23P/DSO=IND-QT 

* “Should you go on practicing laziness and theft, you will not live properly.” ’ 


Example (377) also demonstrates again, as was stated in 4.2.4.3.1, that dependent SR verb forms do 
not indicate the relative tense relationship between the marked clause and its matrix proposition. Whereas 
the natural tendency toward iconic ordering of events produces the fact that most dependent SR medial 
clauses are sequential with and prior to the matrix event, the performing of bad behaviour and not living 
properly are simultaneous. Similarly, iconic ordering would lead one to believe that the eating and the 
going in (378) were sequentially ordered whereas in fact the actual events being referred to were 
simultaneous, 

378) Kyud hui yatuiygayga, kyui anayi, Pipisi téukoyi 


kyud hn-i ya-tu-t-g-ayg-yga kyud-i — -n-ayi Pipisi taukoyda-i 
Sugar INDEPF-F 1D-cut-BEN-PFV-DR=TIME Sugal-DEF ASS-eat-ID/DsR Pipisi Tiverbed-DEF 
aquyegekuee, 

G-quyeqe-k-ued=i 

ASS-g0.down-PA/PFV-1D/DSO-IND 

“She cut us some sugarcane then we ate the Sugar and (=while) went down the Pipisi 
riverbed.’ = 


A common feature of sentence Structure in Menya, especially in narrative discourse, is the repetition at 


rere 


the start of a sentence of the final Clause from the previous sentence. This is often referred to as tail-head 
linkage or recapitulation’. As will be shown at various points in this chapter, the form of the verb used in 
this opening clause varies greatly. As is revealed by a comparison of (379), which contains a Tepetition, and 
"> The term tail-head recapitulation is the most widely accepted term but I find that term confusing in that it labels as 


‘tail’ the final (and often most important) clause from the previous sentence and as ‘head’ the initial clause of the new 
sentence. Given its joining function I would personally prefer a term such as conjunctive recapitulation, 
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(380), which does not, theré is no significant difference in clause or sentence structure when the opening 


Clause is repetitive. I interpret this to indicate that even when the first clause is a repetition of the last from 


the previous sentence and thus filling a conjunctive function, it can still be treated as a mainline event and 


encoded in the chaining structure!. 
379) ...Menydma buyqd ge apawakage. Menyama 
Menydéma m-tu-yqa ge G-p-wa-k-qdqa=i Menydma 
Menyamya down=LOC-GOAL CERT ASS-come-go.down-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND Menyamya 
buyqa *  Gpawige, Menydma_ dtimdudge.,... 
m=tu=yqa a-p-wa-dge Menyima 4-timdu-dge 


380) 


down=LOC-GOAL ASS-come-go.down-3S/DsR Menyamya ASS-arrive-3s/DsR 
*,. he went down to Menyamya. He went down to Menyamya, arrived at Menyamya...’ 


.. .Aiuga agqundmiyiyi. Atitgiyége, atiuydge, 
hiugad —d-w-q-n-miy-iya-i a-tatqi-dge a-tuwi-dge 
eye ASS-3-act-DETR-PA/IPFV-23D/DSO-=IND ASS-cover-3S/DSR_ASS-remove-3s/DSR 


ne ge aygdqdque. 

ne qe  a-n-k-qdaqu-i 

IP CERT ASS-eat-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 

*,..they were watching her. She covered (food in the ground oven), uncovered it and we ate.’ 


Alternatively, the repeating Clause can be marked with the givenness clitic =yi to indicate that the 


clause is given as the frame for the main part of the sentence and, arguably therefore, not as a mainline 


event. 


381) Itayga yananjudqad iqu  aygi aquyepakaqage. 


i-at-ayg-yga — ydinanjudqd i-gu aygi d-quyep-k-qdaqa-i 
do-IPFV-DR=TIME sky.dweller that-m again ASS-come.down-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 


Aygu dquyepigeyi, ti atukage. 

aygi a-quiyep-tge-yi ti d-w-t-k-qdqda-i 

again ASS-come.down-3s/DSR-GVN this Ass-3 ~Say-PA/PFV-38/DSO-IND 

‘That being done, the sky-dweller came back down. Having come back down, he told them 


this,’ 


As (382) shows, however (and there is no repetition involved here), the givenness clitic can reoccur 


within the same sentence. In this and other such instances, the events predicated are new information and 


seemingly on the mainline. It would appear then that while the clitic marks its clause as being (part of) the 


es eee 
** In his typological overview of tail-head linkage, de Vries (to appear) contrasts linkage clauses that are chained with 
those that are subordinated in other Papuan languages. 
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frame of reference for the following predication(s), it does not necessarily affect the mainline status of its 


clause. It is not clear at this Stage of analysis what factors condition the speaker’s decision in this regard. 


382) “Aya dygud wamgénd” ta igeyi, aya and 
aya dygud wa-m-yqd-nd t-d i-Gigqe=yi aya ana 
house good  sleep-1s/IRR-GOAL=FCS Say-3S/CSR do-3S/DSR-GVN house how 
mimdakqa igeyi, dukdqdage. 
ma-imdk-qd  i-dge-yi G-w-k-gdqa=i 


NEG-make-DVZR do-3S/DSR-GVN ASS-20-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 
‘He thought “I’m going to Sleep in a good place” and didn’t make a house and went on.’ 


5.1.2 Switch-reference 

It may have been noted in (380) that, although dependent SR forms are being used, there is a change in 
ACTOR from third singular to first plural. In each case the actor is also SUBJECT and, as far as can be 
determined, CLAUSE Toric. This is not anomalous since the person preparing the food, the two mentioned 
as watching in the previous sentence, and the narrator were all included in the ‘we’ who ate. Papuan 
Switch-reference systems vary greatly in which medials they require, allow or forbid when there is overlap 
but not identity between the tracked referent of the marked clause and that of the following clause’, Only 
when a significant change occurs will a different-referent form be used but the degree of flexibility and 
relevant contexts for determining significance vary greatly from language to language. Traditional analysis 
of Papuan switch-reference systems presents the switch as a change of subject (actor for Foley 1986) from 
one clause to another but then the analyst (beginning with Longacre 1972:7-15) has had to explain the 
circumstances in which exceptions can or must occur. I have found the exceptions for Menya to be such as 
to make it more insightful to srosent the sameness or difference as being in terms of the most topical entity 
which clearly designates it as a pragmatic rather than syntactic device. Roberts 1988 presents a similar 
conclusion for Amele and other Papuan languages'™*. The specific schema that I am proposing is that the 
topical entity being tracked and coded is, ideally, the clause topic (which, as was stated in 2.3.2, is also the 
subject and actor in most instances). When the clause topic is different from the higher level topic that is 
being maintained through ‘ longer Stretch of text, however, the speaker has options in how to code the 
conflict, yielding the various anomalies that occur. 
a 


‘7 Reesink 1983 reports a detailed study of this aspect of the switch-refence system of a number of Papuan languages. 


8 Stirling (1993), building on Roberts and others, goes a step further and proposes that switch-reference is not 
primarily tracking participants at all but is an indicator of change in the flow of discourse triggered by any of several 
features; most such changes do involve a change of participant roles but many do not. 
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When a Menya speaker deems that a significant change is taking place at a certain point in the 
discourse, a DR medial will be used. Whereas there is a realis dependent SR verb paradigm used in the 
chaining of mainline clauses, there is not an equivalent DR paradigm in regular usage! Rather, the 
subordinate DR forms bearing the temporal clitic =yga are used in this function, as in (383) and (384). For 
the irrealis generic DR forms however, there is a contrast between the dependent paradigm bearing the 
definite clitic =i , as in (385), and the subordinate paradigm that bears a case clitic. It is debatable whether 
it is appropriate to differentiate between mainline DR predicate uses and temporal subordinate predicate 
uses for the realis DR forms. As will be shown in 5.4, there are examples of these forms that are quite 
clearly subordinated in contrast to the DR examples given in this section which are interpreted as being in a 
chaining relationship bt which could also be translated by a ‘when’ clause and considered part of the 
setting for the next clausal unit. It is also distinctly possible that a diachronic shift is taking place, in which 
the temporal subordinate forms are expanding in use to fill this mainline chaining function, possibly 
replacing an older DR paradigm that was not case-marked. Given the strong tendency to iconic ordering of 


predications, it is natural that the temporal form be the one that expands to fill the gap. 


383) Eeqdnd qdpund dpeyani, aya ydpad ydygisa pmeqaygiquyga, 
eeqd-nd qdpu-nd G-p-y-ani aya yapa ya-ygisa pma-q-aygg-qdqu-yga 
all-FCS | CMPL-FCS ASS-come-go.up-1P/DsR place inside up-side be-PFV-DR-1P/DSO=TIME 
qe andma  dyapge. 
qe 4a-na-ma_  4-yap-q-qaqa-i 
CERT ASS-1P-get ASS-come.up-PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
“We all went up and were inside (the bus) and he took us.’ 


384) Apdwani, ne eeqgand iqu tdyd qdqdndyi  tqiudtaygdquyga, 
a-p-w-ani ne eeqa=-nd i-qu tdyd qdaqda-ndya-i (qau-dt-ayg-qdqu-yga 


ASS-come-go-1P-DSR IP all-Fcs  that-M near near-very-DEFstand-IPFV-DR-1P/DSO-TIME 


qe danewdsdugdge. 

gé  &-na-wadsdu-q-qdqa-i 

CERT ASS-]P-decide-PFV-3s/DSO=IND 

“We went across.and stood very near him and he divided us (into two groups).’ 


385) “. .. tgaygutge, ..fdqinygad | quyepqdapyqda. 
t-q-ayg-d-tqa-i td-gi-ygd = quyep-q-p-yqd 
Say-PFV-DR-3S/IRR-GEN=-DEF this-LOC-GOAL come.down-PFV-23P/IRR-GOAL 
“in the event that he says “...”, ...you should come down here.’ 





109 As was stated in footnote 89, a few forms have been encountered that point to either a former or an emergent 
dependent DR paradigm that end with the ‘definite’ clitic = without any of the case clitics. 
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In both (383) and (384), the first two events are performed by a group, and the last by another person. 
The choice of verb forms is as would be expected for a language with a Switch-reference system: an SR 
form in the first clause but a DR form in the second clause to indicate that a change in referent is about to 
take place. This pattern is also exhibited in almost all elicited sentences. The main context for exceptions 
found in elicited examples occurs when an impersonal verb (4.1.2.4) is involved, as in (386). With an 
impersonal verb such as ‘be sick’, the actor suffix is always third singular (with no clear referent) and the 
sick person is denoted by the verb prefix as the most salient affected entity. In (386), the first and third 
predications are clearly performed by the old man. Since the different-referent verb form in the second 
clause indicates a change of referent, the verb in the first Clause should also be a DR form, for the sake of 
consistency. Like many other Papuan languages, however, Menya uses an SR form in the clause eee 
the impersonal clause and a DR form in the impersonal clause. 

386) Qoyayd igqu wauya idge, yaqa uyagayga, iqueqa 


qoyaya i-gu wduyd i-dge yaqa w-i- -ay2-4ga i=qu=e=qa 
old.man that-m work do-3s/psr Sick 3-do-PFV-DR=TIME that-mM-oJ=Poss 


ayiuygqa dukdqe. 

ayG=i-u-yqa G-w-k-qaqa-i 
house-DEF-LOC=GOAL ASS-20-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 

‘The old man was working, became sick and went home.’ 


It will be noted that there is identity between the subject/actor of the first and the object/undergoer of 
the second but no such identity between the subject/actor of the second clause and any participant in the 
third and final clause. One possibility, advocated by Foley (1986:191), is that the switch-reference am 


is monitoring actor co-reference with any participant in the following clause. 


The same pattern of switch-reference usage is also found when a clause predicating the weather pattern 
(387) or time of day (388) is inserted into the chain of events. In these there can be no claim that there is 
identity between the subject/actor of the first clause and any participant in the second so Foley’s proposal sie 


does not work for these instances. 
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387) 


388) 
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..buayd dnayi, piya huka igaggayi, yeqa 
buayG = G-n-ayi piya huka i-q-ayg-yga-yi ye=qa 
food ASS-eat-1D/DSR rain stop do-PFV-DR=TIME-GVN 1D-POss 
ayiqadyqa ge adyapkuee. 
aya-i=qa-yqa ge a@-yap-k-ued=i 


place=DEF=LOC=GOAL CERT ASS-come¢.up-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
“we ate and when the rain finished we came up to our place.’ 


Im dpmenjaqinage _hiunji guemisqa dyad hegayga, youd qa 

icm d-pma-njagdn-age hiunji quemisqa Gya h-e-q-ayg-yga yoya qa 

that ASS-be-DUR-IP/DsR day noon just NEU-be-PFV-DR=TIME bird string. bag 
amamima adpeyage... 

a-ma-mi-ma - a-p-y-age 


ASS-get-put.in-SER/SEM ASS-come-go.up-1P/DSR 


“We remained there (a long time) and when it was noon we gathered the birds into bags and 
wentup...? 


Furthermore, the inanimacy of the actor in these examples cannot be the conditioning factor because 


human referents can also be overlooked in the tracking as in (389) and (390). The first is from a text about 


the habits of a particular bird species. The two highlighted verbs are dependent SR medial forms (one 


realis, the other generic) but the actor in the sentence changes from the bird to a person and back to the 


bird, and a syntactically-based or semantically-based switch-reference system would require that both of 


these be DR forms. Similarly in (390) a newly married couple is being instructed on proper behaviour and 


in this sentence are being advised to teach their children proper behaviour so that they in turn will behave 


properly. The subject change from the parents to the children should require a DR form for the highlighted 


verb but an SR form is used instead. 
3 it 
389) Qdpund imdkeége, ingayi Gmaqa hyqu  adpdydté 
qgapu-nd imdak-e-dqge i-yga-yi Gmaq& hn-qu = G-p-y-dt-é 
CMPL=FCS make-put-3s/DsR that-TIME-GVN person INDEF=M ASS-Ccome-g0.up-SR-3S/CSR 
qui imdkdtge iqu = damaqd iqueqd yoge autan. 
qui imak-at-qa=i isequ dmagd i-qu-e-qd yoga-i = d-w-t-d-n 


390) 


bad make-3s/IRR-GEN-DEF that-M person that-M-O0J-POSs name-DEF ASS-3-Say-3S/IRR-FUT 


‘It finishes making (its house) that then should any person come and destroy it, he says the 
person’s name.’ 


kanakitana Kaniqukutanda suga@ e 
ka-na-ki=td-nd ka-an-i-qu-ku-td-nd sugad e 
3-mother-2s-&-Fcs 3-father-DEF-M=2s-&-FCS custom thus 
dmotuqamisiyge, ymeqaqua qeyaqd suqi du 
G-w-matuqa-mit-iny-qa=i ymega-qu-a ge-yaqa suqd n-tu 


ASS-3-ShOW-DUR-23D/IRR-GEN=DEF child=M-P1. 2D=POSS custom level=Loc 
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qanakna igdpnuwdygd. 
qanaki=-nd i-q-p-ni-uwd-yqa 
follow-Fcs do-PFV-23P/IRR-FUT-23P/DSO-GOAL 


‘Should you their mother and father go on teaching customs in this way, the children will 
follow in your customs.’ 


The most efficient explanation of the Menya switch reference system seems to be one based on the 
pragmatic factor of topicality with the recognition that there can be several levels of topicality operating at 
the same time. At the lowest level, the clause, the SUBJECT (who is for most verbs also its ACTOR) is the 
ideal entity to be chosen as the CLAUSAL TOPIC but there can be a different topic at each higher level of 
structure — the complex clause unit, the sentence and even the discourse. An SR form tells the addressee 
that the referent is retaining its topical status whereas a DR form Says the referent is losing either the topical 
status that it has had or its claim to potential status as the subject of a clause. Being a pragmatic category, 
there is considerable flexibility for the author in the assignment of topicality. In the common pattern 
exhibited in (387) and (388), the speaker has used an SR form in the first clause to indicate maintenance of 
topic status. The appearance ‘of a different entity as the subject of the next clause constitutes a potential 
conflict. Whether or not that’ entity does receive any degree of topical status is not necessarily an issue; 
using a DR form informs the hearer to ‘forget this guy’ as far as any ongoing topicality is concerned. 
Example (389) differs in that, bschnks the subject/actor is the non-referential “any person’, the speaker does 


not consider the referent to pose a conflict and so uses the coordinate SR form, dpayata, indicating the 


continuity of topic status. 
! 


One of the oicali-assignmen options for the speaker is to assign two participants equal status at 
any level, which results in the more expected use of the switch-reference system. This is particularly 
common when a dialopne4 is ‘being reported, as in 391)", The text is about a mythical snake and the 
conversation here is between the snake and the village men. The men are not mentioned further in the story 
so their topicality is purely local but nevertheless they share the snake’s topical status through this 
interchange, as shown by the use of DR medials at each change of speaker. 

391) “Sudyga kiygaygikd?” tugayga, ti ge 


sa-yqa k-i-n-q-ayg-i-kd w-t-q-ayg-yga tis ge 
what-GOAL 28~d0-DETR-PFV-DR-3S/ASO=INFOQ 3-Say-PFV-DR=TIME thus CERT 





!° See the discussion following (423) regarding the use of coordinate DR forms without a final clause. 
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atukdge. “Nyi apakdygqa nyiygaygiyqa.” E 
G-w-t-k-qaqa=i nyi apdkd-yqd n-i-n-q-ayg-i-qa e 
ASS-3-Say-3S/DSO-IND 1$  woman=GOAL 1s-do-DETR-PFV-DR-3S/ASO-QT thus 
tugaygayi, — apaka huaqui awikuwi. 

w-t-q-ayg-yga-yi apakad hn-aqu-i  G-w-i-k-uwd=i 


3-Say-PFV-DR=TIME-GVN woman INDEF=DL-OJ ASS-3-d0-PA/PFV-23P/DSO=-IND 


“What do you want?” they said to him and he told them this. “I want woman.” He said that 
then they gave him two women.’ 


Example (392) comes about two-thirds of the way through a text about a hunting trip that lasted 
several days''’. Prior to this point in the story, a group of men that includes the speaker have been away on 
a hunt and they have been the primary topic throughout. From this point on however the Story relates the 
contrastive activities of the speaker and the family members introduced in this sentence. To show that the 
speaker’s group is no longer retaining its topical status, a DR medial is used in the first predication. 

392) <Aydqi timduqauyga neqa = ymeqa apdakita, qoyaya 


aya-qi _timdiu-q-ayg-qdqu-yga ne-qa ymega apakd-i-ta qoyaya 
place-Loc arrive-PFV-DR-1P/DSO-TIME 1p-Poss child woman-DEF-& old.person 


hiyaqutayi - hiugad dnagdmbiyi,... 
hn-i-aqu-ta-yi. —_hiuyd G-na-q-n-piyi 

INDEF-F-DL=&=GVN eye —_ ASS-1P-act-DETR-23P/DSR 

“We arrived home and our family and two old women saw us then...’ 

It was pointed out above, exemplified by (387), that weather predications do not normally displace the 
higher level topic. This is not always the case however. Example (393) is seven sentences earlier in the 
same text as (387), and introduces the same rainfall. Presumably because of its significant affect on the 
events being narrated, the rainfall is assigned topical status and the author and his companion are 


accordingly referenced by a DR medial even though they are still prominent in the next Clause. 


393) ...takyiu |, timduqayguedygayi, piyd qe  dyagdkége. 
takya-i-u \sdimdu-q-ayg-ued-yga-yi piya qe = d-ya-q-k-qaqa-i 
fence-DEF-LOC “arrive-PFV-DR-1D/DSO=TIME-GVN rain CERT ASS-1D-act-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
*,..when we arrived at the cattle fence, it started to rain on us.’ 
The next clause begins with fail-head linkage using a DR form retuming the topicality to the two people but 


the rain continues to be significant for several more clauses. 


Expansion or reduction of the topical entity does not necessarily trigger the use of a DR form, as noted 
at the beginning of this section. Reesink (1983) and Roberts (1988) report that, in Papuan switch-reference 





'"' The full text is one of those given as an appendix. 
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systems, a reduction from a larger group to an individual or smaller yet inclusive sub-group is less likely to 
require or allow a DR form ‘than is the expansion of the original group. In the elicitation of isolated 
sentences, the pattem Menya shows is in agreement with this generalization: only an SR form is acceptable 
when reduction is involved but either SR or DR is allowed when the referent is expanding to include more 
people. In natural text however, an SR form is almost always used. If the argument I have made here is 
correct and switch-reference is a pragmatic (topical entity) rather than syntactic (subject) or semantic 
(actor) tracking device, then the pattern of overlap may not be significant except as it applies to sentences 
without a context. Example (3 94) provides an interesting case study. The first clause uses a dependent SR 
form to predicate that the group including the speaker remained for three weeks; the next clause informs 
that the two men that the speaker was visiting bought plane tickets home for him and the man travelling 
with him. Assuming that Reuben and Joseph were among the ‘we’ of the first clause, this could be taken as 
an example of the actor reducing from first plural to second dual and an SR form being used because of that 
referential overlap. In the analysis I am proposing, however, the SR form is appropriate, if not required, 
because the topical entity throughout the sentence is the speaker and his companion! 
394) Tri wikd . dpinege, po iqueyi Madeyi, Rupena iquta 


tri wikd d-pma-age po i=qu-e=yi Made-yi Rupend i=qu-ta 
three week ASS-be-IP/DSR four that-M-OJ-GVN Monday-Gvn Reuben that-M-& 


Josepa iquta - balusi mbgqa dyekiyi. 
Josepa i-qu-t4 balusi mbgé G-ya-i-k-iya-i 
Joseph that-M-& plane money Ass-1D-do-PA/PFV-23D/Dos-IND 


“We remained for three weeks and on the Monday of the fourth week Reuben and J oseph 
bought plane tickets for the two of us,’ 


5.2 Medial clause coordination 


5.2.1 Coordinate SR medial construction 
Clauses encoded with a coordinate SR medial verb form are, in accordance with the definition given in 


the introduction to this chapter, equal in pragmatic status (or role in the development of the discourse) and 
syntagmatic relationship with the clause or clauses to which they are coordinated. That is, the coordinated 
clauses form a single complex unit whose relationship with the rest of the sentence is coded via the form of 


the last verb in the complex, whether it be a final, a dependent medial, a subordinate medial or a deverbal 





'? This is in essence the same conclusion Reesink (1983:229) reaches in stressing the importance of pragmatic 
considerations as “the decisive factor for choosing either SS or DS affixation on medial verbs.” 
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form. On the dependent-independent parameter, the coordinate medial clauses are actually more dependent 
than the dependent medials used in the chains described above and could more fully be labelled as 


coordinate-dependent clauses!!?. 


In (395), the speaker reports three events that he had performed and chooses to code the first with a 
dependent SR form, but the second with coordinate SR form, the third being of necessity a final form, The 
overall sentence structure is, therefore, a two-unit chain with the first being a single clause and the second 


being a coordinate complex. The last two clauses in (396) similarly form a two-clause coordinated 


complex, 

395) Nyi taydque- apakmi, yga yuquayad ametmi uga 
nyi tdyd-qu-e  d-pak-mi n=q@ = yuqauyd G-ma-dt-m n-qa 
1s possum=M-0) AsS-kill-Is/DsR 1s-Poss cargo ASS-get-SR-IS/CSR 1S=POSS 
ayiginyga ge apdwakdage. 
ayda-i-qi=-yqa qe 4a-p-wa-k-qaqa-=i 
place-DEF=LOC-GOAL CERT ASS-Come-go.down-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘T killed the possum, got my belongings and went down to my home.’ 

396) Ydatapdgayga ye amamayi, yeqa aya bu puqa 
ya-lap-q-ayg-yga = ye d-ma-md-yi ye-qa ayad mz-tu puqa 
1D-GIVE-PFV-DR-TIME 1D ASS-GET-SER/SEM-GVN 1D-POss house down-Loc put 
edita, i hiqaqa qe awakuee. 
e-Gt-a hiqagd qe G-wdi-k-ued-i 


be-sR-1D/csR ; Sleep CERT ASS-go.down-PA/PFV-1D/DSO-IND 
‘He gave us (the things) and, having taken them, we put them in our house and slept.’ 


Whereas the coordinated events in (395) and (396) are sequential, those in (397) predicate a 
simultaneous going around and looking in the underground workings of a hydro-power plant. Thus the 


nature of the temporal relationship between the coordinated clauses is not a conditioning factor in the 


decision to use coordinate medials. 
397) Mam hiuga dqundtan mam ikitquyque. 
m=m hiuyad G-w-q-n-Gt-an m=m ik@-dtq-dy-qaqu-i 


down-unseen eye ASS-3-act-DETR-SR-1P/CSR_ down-unseen tour-PRGV-IPFV-1 P/DSO=IND 
“We went around deep underground looking at (what was there).’ 


A third temporal relationship ~ unordered sequence — is also encoded in the coordinate medial 


complex. In (398) the actors remain in one location for a time while they chew betel nut, smoke and talk. 


i 





"? This is the same expression that Foley coins (1986:177) but only in contrast with subordinate-dependents, 
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These events cannot all be simultaneous with each other and the three activities are in no fixed order. (The 


compounding of ‘say’ and ‘be’ may well imply that the talking was throughout the time.) 


398) Paya dsétan hiopd itan quea atqadmanmiyque. 
payd d-s-Gt-an hiopd i-Gt-an quea d-t-qadma-n-miy-qdqu-i 
betel ass-chew-sR-IP/csR tobacco DO-sR-1P/cSR talk ASS-say-be-DETR-PA/IPFV-1P/DSO=IND 
“We were (there) chewing betel! nut, smoking and talking for a while.’ 


For this unordered sequence relationship, the matrix clause is sometimes the verb i ‘do’ in a dummy 


function, as in (399), rather than predicating an additional event. This structure parallels one of the forms of 
symmetrical coordination that Haiman (1980:431) describes for Hua. 


399) ...yeayad sua amdyetuqetd, wasiggad sua amdyetuqeta, 
ye aya pu-a  d-ye-mdtuqa-at-a wasi-yga pu-a  a-ye-mdtuqa-at-a 
1D house DIM-PL ASS-1D-show-SR-3S/CSR wash-GOAL DIM-PL ASS-1D-show-SR-38/CSR 
| 


buaya hakiydyqa amayetugeta qe __ikaqe. 

buaya hdkiyd-yqa@ d-ye-mdtuqa-ét-é qe i-k-qdiqa=i 

food cook-GOAL ASS-1D-show-SR-3S/CSR CERT do-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 

*...he showed us the house things, the things for washing and the things for cooking food.’ 

Whereas the dependent medial clauses are outside of the scope of mood, modality and polarity of their 

matrix clause, the coordinate medial clauses are not. In (400) the highlighted clauses both contain the 
question word dnd and are under the scope of the dubitative mood clitic = (2.2.4) on the following final 
verb, indicating that the speaker is not asking a question but expressing his own wonder. In (401) the 
imperative force of the hortative form in the final clause applies equally to the coordinate medial clause. In 
(402) the negative polarity as well as the deontic modality apply equally to all three clauses. 


400) Hikad myd and ipu ataumiguwati; masinadqa 
hika@ mya ana i-Gt-pu a-tdu-mig-uwd-ti masindqa 
stone axe' “how do-SR-23P/CSR ASS-cut-PA/IPFV-23P/DSO-DUBIT machine 
Gna itd _ « Gptamiggati? 
and i-at-a _ @-pt-miy-qdaqa=ti 


how do-sr-3s/csR ASs-dig-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO-DUBIT 
‘I wonder how they used tools and cut the rock or how a machine cut the rock.’ 


401) “Si yaqueqd hiawigdgu dpésétn td uyeya.” 
si yaqueqa hiawigd-qu 4a-pék-dt-n tad uy-e-t=ya 
2s pig black=-mM ASS-kill-SR-2s/csr fire burn-put-2s/mRR-OT 


* “Kill the black pig and put it in the fire.” ’ 





"4 This term is used more generally for any steel tool. 
i, 
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402) Iya ge maka dundpu Gkasuwd dtndpu 
i=yi ge maka G-u-n-dt-pu Gkasuwd 4-t-n-Gt-pu 


that-GvN but fight ass-shoot-DETR-SR-23P/CSR anger ASS-Say-DETR-SR-23P/CSR 
mauydqyqa  — igdpn. 

ma-uyaqn-qa —_i-q-p-ni 

NEG-divide-DVZR do-PFV-23P/IRR-FUT 

‘But y’all are not to fight, argue and divide yourselves,’ 


At least for negation, however, this transitivity is not obligatory. Two sentences before (402), the 
author used (403) to summarize what he had already said to his son and, rather than the negation in the 
latter clause applying to both members of the coordination, the positive-negative contrast is in focus. 
Conversely in (404)'"* the same author in the same text chooses to specify both conjuncts as negative. 

403) Suga iyi itn iyi miga pa = igatyqa. 
suga i=yi i-dt-n i=yi ma-i-qa pa = i-q-t=-yqa 


custom that-GVN do-sr-2s/csr that-GvN NEG-do-DvzR do not do-PFV-2S/IRR=GOAL 
“You are to do those customs and not do those (others).’ 


404) Amagd huiugqa tuwaygi kukyuad matqa pa _ ipu, 
amaqa hn=i=u-=yqa tuwd-ygi kukgud ma-t-qd pa i-at -pu 
person INDEF=F=OJ-GOAL back-Loc talk NEG-Say-DVZR_ do not do-SR-23P/csR 
Gkasuwad matqd pa igdpygd. 
Gkasuwd ma-t-qd pa i-q-p-yqd 


anger NEG-Say-DVZR do not do-PFV-23P/IRR=-GOAL 
“You should not gossip (talk behind the back) about other people or talk in anger.” 


With the possible exception of (402)'"°, all the examples given so far in this section have shown 
coordination with a final clause. As was stated above in the introduction to 5.2.1 however, the matrix clause 
can be of any type, since it is encoding the relationship of coordinated complex to its context. The 
following examples show coordination with a dependent SR clause, a subordinate DR Clause, a generic SR 
Clause and a generic DR clause respectively. At appropriate points in the remainder of this chapter, 
examples will be given of such coordination within embedded constructions such as relative clause and 
nominalized clauses. | 





'S The medial form ipu in this example is ambiguous as to whether it is a coordinate SR form or the more explicit 
simultaneous SR form (4.2.4.3.3) since morphophonemic rules allow for the complete assimilation of the diagnostic 
~af morpheme. Since the simultaneous SR form is a subset of the coordinate SR, the point made here about the 
optionality of the scope of negation remains valid. 

6 Tn presenting the normal negative construction in 4.3.3 I proposed that it was actually a clause that was being 
negated, deverbalized and embedded as an adverbial modifier to the matrix verb. If that is correct, then (402) is 
showing a three-clause coordinated unit being embedded as modifier to the final verb. 
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405) 


406) 


407) 


408) 


172 
..quwqad buayd dndpu apmapiyi ta = hiuga 
qu-qa buayd d-n-dt-pu a-pma-piyi ta = hiuya 
3P-POSS food _ASS-eat-SR-23P/csR ASS-be-23P/DsR this eye 
aquyguwi. 


G-w-q-n-k-uwa=i 
ASS-3-aCt-DETR-PA/PFV-23P/DSO=IND 
*,..they sat and ate their food and saw this.’ 


Qu buayd . hika atuydpu iugayguwayga, nyi yoya 
qu buayda hiké G-tuwi-Gt-pu iu-g-ayg-uwd-yga nyi yoya 
3P sweet.potato stone ASS-remove-sR-23P/CSR §et-PFV-DR-23P/DSO=TIME Is_ bird 
quya dutetm... 

quya d-utd-dt-m 

bark ASS-open-sR-1sS/CSR 


‘They removed the cover and get the food from the ground oven, and I open the unwrapped 
birds and...? — 


Si hiuyad dqundtnd, Gmaqa igque awimatge,... 
si hiugd  &-w-q-n-dt-n GmaqG i-qu-e — d-w-ima-t-qa=i 


28 eye ASS-3-act-DETR-SR-2S/CSR person that-M-OJ ASs-3 ~meet-2S/IRR-GEN=DEF 
‘Should you see (someone) and come to the man,...” 


...luaqu higaqd and awisiny buayad heuyqd 

icaqu hiqagad and G-wd-dt-iny buayad heuyqd 
that-DL sleep with Ass-go.down-sr-23D/csR food leaf. plate 
Gwiqutduyita Gya igaygutqdéygayi... 

G-w-iqutdu-i-Gt-a GyG i-q-ayg-u-tqd-yga-yi 
ASS-3-SeIVe-BEN:SR-3S/CSR just do-PFV.DR-3S/IRR-TIME-GVN 

*... whenever she and he are sleeping together and she is serving him food,...’ 


It is to be noted that in (408) the two coordinate medial clauses exhibit a change in actor/subject from 


dual to singular. The text is about the traditional marriage customs of the people and the preceding sentence 


States that “We men, when the woman is afraid, are not ones to put on the marriage symbols quickly.’ Even 


though (408) begins by referring to both the male and female, it is the female that is topical until she has 


done her part as signalled by the generic DR form, after which the higher level topic, “we men’, come back 


into focus. Thus, with coordinate SR medials as for dependent SR medials, it is the pragmatic 


considerations that determine the use of the switch-reference system. 


A further significant difference between the coordinate SR construction and the dependent chain 


construction is that whereas the medial clause in the latter cannot be postposed to come after its matrix, the 


coordinate SR clause can. In (409) the postposed clause is probably an elaboration of the matrix speech 
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event whereas in (410) the postposed event is clearly the cause of the matrix event. The reasons for the 
reordering are unclear. In these two instances the intonation on the final clause would indicate that the 
sentence is ended, in which case the postposed clause could simply be an afterthought, offerred in 
additional explanation. In (409) the narrator goes on to tell how they answered the question whereas after 


(410) the speaker declares ‘That’s the end’ as the conclusion of the entire narration!?” 


409) ...igu yatyqa ge  dneyge, He wéuyi 
isqu yatyqa ge G-na-i-q-qaqa-i he wauyd=i 
that-mM question CERT ASS-1P-do-PFV-3s/DSO=IND 2P work=DEF 
dkitayueygi?” anatata. 

Gk-i-ta-qu-en-ka G-na-t-Gt-G 


which=DEF-ORIG-M=2P=INFOQ ASS-1P-say-SR-3S/CSR 
*,..he asked us saying “What work place are you from?” 


410) ...Mendeyd pmegd hyquyi, hiyga ityge, qua 
Mendeyd —pma-qa hn-qu-yi hiygad i-Gtq-dy-qaqa-i qua 
Madang be-DVZR INDEF=M=GYN urine do-PRGV-IPFV-3 S/DSO=DEF ground 
igi apakygaqage, popo ité. 
i=qi G-pdk-n-q-qaqa-=i popo i-Gt-d 


aoe ASS-hit-DETR-PFV-38/DSO=IND dizzy do-sr-3s/csR 
..a Madang man, (when) he had urinated, was dizzy and fell to the ground.’ 


The interaction of the dependent SR medials with the clitic =yi was earlier (5.1.1) presented as 


indicating that the marked unit is to be considered as part of the frame of reference for the subsequent text. 

By contrast, the coordinate SR clauses (and the medial verb forms that are diagnostic of them) are never 
marked with this clitic. This i is taken as further evidence of the unitary nature of the coordinate medial 

construction. Since the use of the coordinate medial indicates that the marked clause is of equal status with 
its matrix clause, it cannot be assigned a place in the discourse until the unit has been completed. 


5.2.2 SR simultaneous medial construction 
Whereas the coordinate SR medials do not inherently specify the nature of the temporal relationship 


between the marked and matrix predications, the simultaneous SR medials are specific, hence their label. 
As was stated in 4.2.4.3.3, the construction using these forms are also more restrictive in that i) multiple 
Clauses using them cannot be strung together and ii) either the marked or the matrix clause is usually a 


= - . 
""” This entire incident was a parenthetical addition after the main story had been concluded, 
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stative predication. Otherwise, many of the characteristics of the coordinate SR construction also apply 
here, such as the potential for negation to pass to the coordinate, as (411). 
411) Si apékiki hiuyind dqundn madpmeqd  isyge. 
si apaka=i-ki hiugG-i-n@  @-w-q-n-n ma-pma-qa i-t=yqda=i 


2S woman=DEF=2S eye=DEF=FCS ASS-3-aCt-DETR-2S/CSR NEG-be-DVZR do-2S/IRR-GOAL=IND 
“You, woman, are not to just sit looking at them.’ 


Almost half the recorded instances of this construction combine a perception predication (seeing, 
listening or remembering) with an existential predication (be, sit, stand), and in most such instances the 
verbs are adjacent, as in (412). This could give the appearance of being a single clause with a complex 
verbal phrase rather than a coordination of clauses. Examples such as (413), with an additional participant 
introduced in the matrix clase, show that the coordination is of clauses rather than of verbs. - 

412) ...igu gata duygénd anyiya pmetn. 
i=qu gata Guygd-nd G-n-i-i-d pma-at-ni 


— ear good-Fcs ASS-1S-d0-BEN-38/CSR be-3S/IRR-FUT 
.. he sits listening to me well.’ 


413) Balusiyga hiugad dqunan, bigsu iqutd and 
balus-i-yqa hiuga G-w-q-n-an bigsu i=qu=td and 
plane-DEF-GOAL eye ASS-3-act-DETR-IP/CSR missionary that-M-with with 


dpmakuque. 

a-pma-k-qdqu-=i 

ASS-be-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-IND 

“While we waited for the plane we were with the missionary.’ 


The other frequent sie for this construction is for the coordinated clause to be a stative predication 
and the matrix clause to predicate an event that occurred during the state. In this variant the distinctiveness 
of the clauses is the mle rather than the norm. Example (414) is a case in point and also demonstrates that, 
as with the coordinate SR construction, the matrix clause is not necessarily a final clause. In this instance 
the coordinated complex is a single link in the chain of main-line events, 

414) Ydpaqd mdygisa atqdud “EG eena” natdqaygdqdyga.,... 
yapaqad m-ygisa 4a-tqdu-d ea ed=na na-t-q-ayg-qaqa-yga 
outside down-side ASS-Stand-3s/CSR come ome 1P-say-PFV-DR-38/DSO=TIME 
‘He stood outside saying “Come, comel” to us and... 


Whereas a multiplicity of simultaneous SR clauses are not found in a coordinated clause complex, the 


matrix clause can be quite complex. In (415) the first clause states that the actors will sleep in the forest and 
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the latter two clauses indicate the activities that they will perform during their stay in the forest. The latter 


two clauses form a coordinate SR complex clause unit which is the matrix for the simultaneous SR clause 


at the beginning. 
415) ...qduqd ydtu higaqd wen, asakuiya mdtdtan youayqa 
qgauqG = yd=tu’ —higaqa wa-an asGkuiya mdat-dt-an youa-yqa 


forest up-Loc sleep go.down-1P/csr blind build-sr-1P/csR bird=GOAL 


tduqadmetuyge. 

tauqdma-atu-yqa=i 

watch. for-1P/IRR-GOAL-IND 

“...we’re going to sleep in the forest and build blinds and watch for birds.’ 


5.2.3 Coordinate DR medial construction 
The coordinate DR medials are equivalent to the coordinate SR medials in that they indicate that the 


marked clause has the same status as its matrix clause, even though the topical entity changes. Thus, as was 
the case with the coordinate SR construction, it is proposed that the coordinated clauses form a single, 
complex unit whose structural and semantic relationship with the larger context is only indicated on the last 
verb in the unit. The logical relationship (cause-effect, etc.) between the clauses within the unit is not 
specified and varies greatly. However, the temporal relationship between them can be indicated by the 
aspect suffixes, as explained in 4.2.4.1.1 and again illustrated below. This feature of not necessarily 
providing any indication of the semantic relationship with its matrix clause is one of the reasons for 
determining that these are coordinate DR clauses. As will be shown, the range of uses of this construction 
varies considerably in terms of their functional equivalents in other languages. The other major evidence 
for this analysis is the number of properties that they share with the coordinate SR medials, to the exclusion 
of the dependent and subordinate forms. The fact that they use the associative actor suffixes rather than the 
dissociative ones shows that s closer relationship exists between the coordinate DR clause and the one to 
which it is related, than exists between a subordinate DR and its matrix. The nature of that closer 
relationship is not the same in the various uses of the two actor suffixes sets (cf. 4.2.2 and 4.2.3.4) and the 


equal status of the conjuncts is, I believe, the relevant factor in this use!!®. 





"S This is a change from the interpretation presented in Whitehead 1991 where I considered the DR medials with 
associative actor suffixes to be emphasizing a logical relationship rather than the temporal relationship that is 
" generally in focus for the DR medials with a dissociative actor suffix. 
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One of the topicality-assignment options for the speaker, given in 5.1.2, is to assign two participants 
equal status at any level, which results in the more expected use of the Switch-reference system — topic 
coinciding with the clause SUBJECT, It is a common use of the coordinate DR medial construction to inform 
of the activities of the component members of a larger group who are no longer acting in a unified manner. 
In (416), which is the full sentence from which (37) was taken, a group of people including the speaker are 
beginning a tour of a hydro-electric plant. The entire group is the topical entity but in this sentence they are 
Split into two groups: ‘some people...we others’. The first two clauses are links in the chain of mainline 
events and the highlighted clauses are coordinated to form a third unit in the chain. The use of imperfective 


aspect makes explicit the fact that the coordinated predications were simultaneous. 


416) Anyd dwege, “Hiugad qumbiya” natagaygdqdyga, 
anya d-wd-age hiuga W-q-n-p=ya”’ na-t-q-ayg-qaqda-yea 
new ASS-go,down-1P/DsR eye 3-act-DETR-23P/IRR=QT - 1P-say-PFV-DR-38/DSO- =TIME 
amaqéa hyqua magi iqdudtaygda, ne hyqune hiygdyqd 
aGmaqa& hn-qu-a  m-yi 'qGu-dt-ayg-a ne hn-qu-une hiyqd-yqd 
Person INDEF-M-L below-Loc stand-IPFV-DR-23P/ASO IP INDER-M-=]P urine=GOAL 
ge dpeyuque. 


qe 4-p-y-q-qaqu-i 
CERT ASS-Come-go.up-PFV-1P/DSO=IND 


“When we were newly gone down and were told “Look!”, some people stood below and we 
others went up to urinate,’ 


Similarly, (417) One the individual activities of the two topical participants on the one day on 
which they were separated. Th this instance, however, the perfective aspect is used even though the two 
events were simultancous. This i is in accord with i) the definition of perfective as presenting a situation as a 
unified whole regardless of any internal temporal complexity, and ii) the statement (4.2.4.1.1) that the 
perfective forms of the DR inedials can be used regardless of the temporal relationship but an imperfective 
form can only be used when some degree of simultaneity is involved and the speaker wishes to emphasize 
that fact. | 

417) Iqu Baipétd statgd iqa aya iuygqa awqaygi,... 


i=qu = Baipata statqa i-qa aya i-u-yqa G-w-q-ayg-i 

that-M Bible Start do-DVZR house that-LOC-GOAL ASS-20-PFV-DR-38/ASO 
nyi qataqad pdtdya aukdge. 

nyt qataqad pdtdyd a-w-k-qéga-i 

Is grass mow _ ASS-shoot-PA/PFV-1s/pso-IND 

“He went to the print shop (lit. house for Starting Bibles); I cut grass.’ 
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On other occasions, the speaker contrasts the activities of two participants (or groups) without them 
having been combined into one entity elsewhere in the discourse. Example (418) is the response that the 
speaker, who is defending himself in a village court session, reports as having happened after he had 
approached a school teacher and asked him a question. Whereas the coordinated events in (416) and (417) 


were simultaneous and without any causal relationship, in this example they are sequential and the second 


is a logical consequence of the first. 
418) Ga iquyi sikandqd Gnydge “Matinakitana?” ndadqaygi 
ga i=qu=yi sikandqd G-n-i-dge Matind-ki-ta-né _ n-t-q-ayg-i 


then that-M=GVN shake ASS-1S-do-3S/DsR Martin-2s-POLQ-OT 1S-say-PFV-DR-3S/ASO 


“Aoqa” dtugd. 

a@o-qG—s d-w-t-q-d 

Yyes-QT ASS-3-say-PFV-1S/ASO 

“Then he shook my hand, and he said to me “Are you Martin?” and I told him “Yes,” *!9 


In (419) the consequential relationship is even Stronger, such that a natural English translation would 


be “Because the car was unable to come up well, he came up slowly”. 


419) Katé dna mdyapagaygi!™, igu dpakdénd iga 
katé dnd ma'yap-q-ayg-i isqu  Gpakd=nd i-gd 
car how NEG-come.up-PFV-DR-3s/ASO_ that-M Slowly-Fcs do-DVvzR 


ayapmiyge. 
G-yap-miy-qdqa=i 

ASS-Come,up-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO=IND 

“The car couldn’t come up well and so he came up slowly.’ 

Another frequent use of the coordinate DR construction is to express the equivalent of a perception 
predicate and its complement — the ‘complement’ being the coordinate DR Clause. Reesink (to appear) 
discusses the use in several Janguages (Usan, Amele, Hua, Koromu) of the coordinate chaining constniction 
to encode an act of perception and the act perceived (in reverse order to maintain iconicity), The only 
significant difference in Metlya is that the verb forms used for the perceived event, and that I am calling the 
coordinate medials, are not those used in the chaining construction. His explanation of the rationale — that 


the perceived event and the act of perception are distinct events and natural candidates for encoding as 





"? There were no pauses or clear intonation breaks in this sentence, hence the lack of punctuation. 
The adverbial dnd regularly combines with a negated verb to indicate inability. 
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separate links in the chain (my terminology) ~ is valid for the use of either construction. The most frequent 


perception predicate is, not unexpectedly, ‘see’ (420), but ‘hear’ (421) also enters into this construction'”'. 


420) Basi hyqu = pqaygi dqunayi... 
basi hn-qu  p-q-ayg-i G-w-q-n-ayi 
bus INDEF-M COMe-PFV-DR-3S/ASO ASS-3-act-DETR-1D/DSR 
“We saw a bus coming ... (Lit: A bus came and we saw it...)’ 


421) Si nyi ti tqayga aya dnyiydynd. 
si nyi ti t-q-ayg-a aya a-n-i-i-dy-n 
2s 1s thus say-PFV-DR-Is/ASO just ASS-1s-do-BEN-IPFV-28/ASO . 
“You just heard me say this. (Lit: I said this and you just heard me.)’ oa 


Example (420) serves to introduce the bus and this presentational function is quite common, regardless 
of whether the introduced participant plays a role in the ongoing discourse. The bus in (420) does have an 
ongoing role but the women in (422) do not. 

422) Pakdpiyi, apdkd hyqua asyaG qdandtqatayga 


Pakapi-gi apakd  hn-qu-a asya q-n-dtg-dt-ayg-d 

Pakapi-Gvn woman INDEF-M=PL wash act-DETR-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23P/ASO 
aya awimakuee. 

aya a-w-ima-k-ued=i 

just ASS-3-meet-PA/PFV-1D/DSO-IND 

“At the (River) Pakdpi, some women were bathing and we came upon them.’ 


Conversely, a participant who does have an ongoing role can be introduced in less prominent ways. 


Example (423) is from the same text as (422), and the person here does have a short active role in the 


subsequent events, 
423) ...tdukoyi dweyitayi, Nami dawimakuee. 
taukoyd-i d-wd-ayi-ta-yi Nami G-w-ima-k-ued=i 


riverbed-DEF ASS-g0.down-1D/DSR-ORIG-GVN Naomi ASS-3-meet-PA/PFV-1D/DsO=IND 
*...as we went dlong the riverbed, we come upon Naomi.’ 


Coordinate DR medial. clauses can also be used alone in truncated sentences, whereas the other DR 
medials have not been secwed without a matrix clause. Following (423), the speaker identifies Naomi as 
the mother of Amos at which point the addressee intermpts with (424a), which could refer to either Naomi 
or Amos. The narrator responds with (424b). Both the question and the initial response are coordinate DR 


medial clauses without their matrix which is, presumably, ‘you/we came upon her/him,’ 


seen 


"2! Note that in both these examples the instrumental nouns ‘eye’ and ‘ear’ are omitted from the matrix clauses but the 
context is sufficiently clear to allow correct interpretation of the intended meaning of the generic verb. 
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424) a) Igi pmetaygi? 


i-qi pma-at-ayg-i 
that-Loc be-IPFV-DR-3s/Aso 


“He/she was there?’ 
b) fi igi pmetaygi. “Amosi iqu igi apmena”’ 
i=i i=gi pma-dat-ayg-i Amosi i-qu_ izqi a-pma-Gy-d-nd 
that-F that-LOc be-IPFV-DR-3s/Aso Amos __ that-mM that-Loc ASS-be-IPFV-3S/ASO/IPFV-QT 
ta ikuee, iqu igi maipmeqd _itaygi. 
t-a i-k-ued=i i=qu i=qi ma-pma-qa_ i-dt-ayg-i 


Say-1D/CsR do-PA/PFV-1D/DSO-IND that=M that-Loc NEG-be-DVZR_ do-IPFV-DR-38/ASO 
“She was there. We thought “Amos is there” — and he wasn’t.’ 


The second part of the answer in (424b) illustrates one of the features that the coordinate DR medials 
have in common with the coordinate SR medials — the ability to be postposed after the matrix clause, In 
five of the seven instances that have been observed, the postposed clause is specifying what was seen and 
the text goes on to narrate a significant change in action that results from what was seen. The postposing is 
not, therefore, simply an afterthought addition but a stylistic device to highlight a significant sighting. The 
other two instances of a postposed coordinate DR clause, one of which is in (424b), are followed by an 
explanatory statement about corlice actions (therefore out of chronological order) by the actor of the 
postposed clause. In each case, therefore, the occurrence of a coordinate DR clause after its matrix clause is 


an indication that a significant break in the natural flow of discourse is taking place. 


These DR clauses also have in common with the coordinate SR medial Clauses the fact that they can 
come under the scope of the question mood particle, as in (425). Here, the speaker is asking the addressee 
to explain his reasons for writing a letter which resulted in the speaker being in court. The construction, 


with the question words within the medial clause and the WH-question mood clitic on the final verb, is 


comparable to (400). 
425) And and hetaygi aquawa tuwayui? 
Gnd dnd@ h-e-ét-ayg-i G-q-q-ya-wa tuwayua-i 


how how NEU-be-IPFV-DR-3S/ASO ASS-act-PFV-28/DSO=INFOQ §letter=DEF 
“What was happening that you wrote the letter?’ 


They can also come under the Scope of a negative in the matrix clause as in (426). This example is 


from an elicitation session in which the Menya sentence was presented to the native speaker, who accepted 
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it and translated it into Tok Pisin as Mi harim, yu no tok olsem (literally, I heard; you didn’t say that) which 


clearly transfers the negative to the speech-related clause. 


426) Nyi si e tqaygna gata makiyqa igand. 
nyi si e  f-q-ayg-n gata ma-k-i-i-qa i-q-a-nd 
Is 2s that say-PFV-DR-2s/ASO ear NEG-2S-DO-BEN-DVZR do-PFV-1s/ASO-FCS 
‘That’snotwhatIheardyousay£ 


The final point of comparison with the coordinate SR medial clause is the fact that these DR clauses 


cannot be marked by the clitic =yi to indicate that the marked unit is to be considered as part of the frame 


reference for the subsequent text. Since it is the function of the coordinate medial is to indicate equal status 


with its matrix, it cannot itself be assigned a status. 


The coordinate DR medials may not completely parallel the SR equivalents, however, since the DR 
construction may be coordination at a higher level. Example (427) begins with a subordinated SR medial 
clause indicating that the group had completed their prior activities. This is followed by the statement of the 
next activities of the two components of the ‘we’ in the opening clause — the women and the narrator. This 
constitutes a further instance of the tracking of two topical entities (cf. (416) and (417)), with a coordinate 
DR medial marking the boundary between them. The complication is that the women’s activity consists of 
the three highlighted clauses, the first two being encoded with coordinate SR forms. Potentially, therefore, 
these three clauses constituté _ coordinate SR construction with the coordinate DR clause as its matrix. This 
unit is, in turn, the first member of a coordinate DR construction. 

427) Eeqdpdna ape imakanitayi, apikiqua hika tutuwqd ipu 


eeqd-pu-nd qdpu imdak-ani-ta-yi apaka-i-qu-a  hikad tutuwqd i-dt-pu 
all-DIM-FCS CMPL make-1P/DSR-SRC-GVN woman-DEF=M=PL stone arrange do-SR-23P/CSR 


ylémisayga pygd edpu heuyqa patqdyqaygd nyi wayita 
yidmisayad pyqd e-dt-pu heuyqd pat-q-q-ayg-a nyi wayd=i-ta 
food put put-SR-23P/csR leaf Cover-act-PFV-DR-23P/ASO 1S greens=DEF=& 
yoyita quya iu eeqa eeqa dpekage. 

yoya-i-td quya i-u e-ga e-ga a-p-y-k-qaqa=i 

bird-DEF-& bark that-LOC put-sER/SIM put-SER/SIM ASS-come-go.up-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND 


“After we finished doing all that, the women arranged the stones, placed the food (on them) and 
covered it with leaves and/while I piled up the greens and birds on the bark pieces.’ 


Sentences like (428) could further complicate the picture. Again there is contrast between the activities 


of two entities (some boys versus the narrator) in a coordinate DR construction. In this example, the first 
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conjunct is a single clause but the second conjunct could either be the highlighted, dependent SR clause or 
everything after the coordinate medial witaygd. This would include two more coordinate SR clauses in the 
ellipsis. If the first alternative is correct then the coordinate DR Spistiuctiols ending with the dependent SR 
medial, is the first unit in a mainline chained construction and the four-clause coordinate SR construction is 


a second unit. If the latter alternative is correct, then the second conjunct of the coordinate DR construction 


would itself be a chained construction consisting of two units — the first a single clause and the second the 


four-clause complex. 
428) Qu hiqaqa witayga, nyi wduyguwd ayd tayd qdgd iginygé 
qu higaqd wa-dt-ayg-a nyi wduyguwd aya tdyd qdqd i-qi-yqd 
3P sleep _lie-IPFV-DR-23P/AsO Is regrowth house near near  that-LOC-GOAL 
dquyeqimi, © wayd dnyudtm... Gma = adyapkagqe. 
a-quyege-mi § wdyd d-mi-dt-m a-ma_ = -yap-k-qdqa=i 


ASS-go.down-1s/DsR greens ASs-harvest-SR-Is/CSR ASS-get ASS-come.up-PA/PFV-1s/DSO-IND 


“They slept and I went down to the old garden near the house and harvested greens and 
... brought them back up.” 


5.3 Serial verb construction 

Verb serialization, as it has been variously described for languages of Africa (e.g. Givén 1975), Asia 
and Melanesia, generally involves i) a merging of two or more predicates into a single complex unit with 
all but the last verb reduced morphologically to (little more than) a verb stem and ii) one or more core 
arguments shared. A close Finglish equivalent may be found in the dialectal variant Let’s go watch a movie 
in which go watch functions as a single predicate in contrast to the more formal, coordinated Let’s go and 


watch a movie. 


Universally, predications involving motion are the most likely to be serialized (Foley and Olson 
1985:41) and Menya is no exception in this regard. As was stated in 2.4.1, verb serialization in Menya 
typically involves the juxtaposition of two verbs, one that is stripped of all the suffixation normally 
associated with verbs and the other an inflected verb of motion. No instances of serial verb forms (that is, 
without an actor suffix) tiavéibeen found without motion being involved, and that motion is almost always 
overtly expressed as the matrix verb; the exceptions will be addressed in 5.3.3. Only a few verbs, however, 
can occur as the first sfehipes of the serial construction without any suffix at all; others festa one of 


several serializing suffixes that additionally indicate the nature of the relationship between the serial verb 
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and the motion. The serial verb construction in Menya is seen as a specialized variant of the coordinate SR 


construction, only available when the semantic constraints on the verbs involved are met. 


5.3.1 Verbs with no suffixation 
The only verbs that appear to be able to occur without further affixation are the verbs ma ‘get/have’ 


(429), tma’” ‘get/lead’ and uydma ‘leave behind/depart from’ (430) and these are followed by a motion 
verb referring to an actual motion. At first glance, the events predicated by the two verbs appear to be 
distinguishable and arguably sequential — the ‘getting’ and the ‘leaving’ preceding the actual motion. The 
verb ma, however, means ‘have’ in its stative forms and, with that sense, the ‘having’ and the ‘ascending’ 
of (429) are simultaneous events, as are the progressive separation and the journey in (430). As (431) 
shows, the act of getting and the state of having can be encoded separately but in all likelihood the normal 


two-verb complex encompasses the whole. Note also in this example that the motion verb does not need to 


be a final verb form. 
429) ...katddnima dpekdge, plesa balusi yatuyqd. 
Kata d-na-ma_ 4-p-y-k-qa=i plesa balus=i ya-tu-yqa 


Car ASS-1P-get ASS-come-go.up-PA/PFV-38/DSO-IND place airplane-DEF up-LOC-GOAL 
*,.. he took us by car up to the airstrip.’ 


430) ...igu anduydma  dukdge. 
i-qu d-na-uydma 4d-w-k-qa-i 
that-mM ASs-lP-depart ASS-g0-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
*,..he went leaving us behind’ 


431) ...ye dpdweyi, — gdnaki dmeta dma 
ye a-p-wa-ayi qanaka-=i d-ma-at-a d-ma 
1D ASS-come-go.down-1D/DSR pandanus-DEF ASS-get-SR-1D/CsR ASS-get 

apéayayi... 

a-p-y-ayi 

ASS-come-go.up-1D/DsR 

*...we went down, got the pandanus nuts and brought them up, then...’ 


5.3.2 Verbs with suffixation 
The other serializing construction also requires a verb of motion in the second position but allows a 


broader range of verbs as the, first. In this construction the serial verb is marked with a serializing suffix 


> bas 


122 This verb is only used with animate affectees and indicates ‘get and lead under their own power’; getting someone 
and taking them in a car would require the verb ma. Most likely fa is a compound of tf ‘say’ and ‘get’. 
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that does not vary according to person and number of the actor. There are four such serializing suffixes 


depending on the nature of the relationship between the events predicated and the actual verbs used. 


The durative suffix -ka indicates that the event predicated by the verb that it marks is repeated or 


prolonged for some time and, normally, that it is terminated before or by the motion predication. The 


motion verb can refer to a literal motion (432), or be euphemistic for death (433). 


432) He gayi Guyga ikdka aquyepitgiya, a 
he qayd=i duygd ikd-ka G-quyep-dtq-y-a a 
2p walk=-DEF good walk-SER/DUR ASS-come—PRGV-IPFV-23P/ASO or 
quyqdtano? 
quyqa-ta=nd=o 
bad=POLQ=FCS=EMPH 
‘Have you had a good trip and now come, or was it a bad one?’ 


433) Nee  dménatuquaka dukuwi. 
ne @ 4d-na-mdtuga-ka G-w-k-uwa-i 
Ip that ASS-1P-show-SER/DUR ASS-g0-PA/ACT-3P-IND 
‘They showed us (how to make grass skirts) and went died).’ 


The simultaneous suffix -ga similarly indicates that the event predicated is repeated or prolonged but 
in this instance the event is normally simultaneous with the motion verb (434), and sometimes the motion 


verb has the aspectual force of emphasizing the duration (435) rather than encoding a literal motion. 


434) ...iqua dmapiyi, a agatga ikdmiguwi. 
i=gu-a G-ma-piyi a d-qdt-qa ikd-miy-uwa=i 

that-M=PL ASS-get-23P/DSR hand aAss-hold-sER/sIM tour-PA/IPFV-23P/DSO-IND 
‘,..they used to retrieve them (palm wood clubs) and then go around holding them.’ 


435) Itayga _ ymegé iqua qdnaknagi iga Gwatqdaya. 
i-at-ayg-yga_  ymeqdi-qu-a  qdnaki-ndyd=i i-ga G-w-dtq-dy-a 


do-IPFV-DR=TIME child that-m=PL follow-very=-DEF do-SER/SIM ASS-g0-PRGV-IPFV-23P/ASO 
‘And the children are now going on following (those customs).’ 


The serialized verb can, in this consttuction, be repeated to further emphasize the duration of the 
process, as in (436). In this particular instance, the next sentence speaks of the process of fastening the piles 
that have been created, without any indication of a change in location. The motion indicated in the final 


verb is that of the progressive heightening of the pile of wrapped birds and edible leaves. 
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436) Nyi wayita yovita quya iu eeqa eega 
nyi wayd-i-td yoya-i=ta quya i=u e-qa e-qa 
1s greens=DEF-with birds-DEF-with bark.wrap that-LOC put-SER/SIM put-SER/SIM 
qe dpekdge. 


ge a-p-y-k-qa=i 
CERT ASS-come-go.up-PA/PFV-1S/DSO-IND 
‘I was wrapping the greens and birds in bark and piling them up.’ 
There are some examples, however, where the difference between -ka and -ga is not so clear. Thus, in 


(437) —Ka is used where the events are simultaneous rather than sequential. 


437) Iqu  tikyd agdka dukiige. 
isqu  tdkyd d-q-ka a-w-k-qaqa-i 
that-M fence ASS-act-SER/DUR ASS-go0-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
“He moved along fence-building.’ 


The remaining two Serializing suffixes, -7d and -wa, both seem to indicate that the first event is a 


single, short-duration action, hence ‘semelfactive’, followed immediately by a motion event, as in (438) 
and (439). The difference between the two is unclear. 
438) Ne yahiyuitadyi gqanya iuyatuwanmad dquyepque. 
ne yahiguitd-yi qanya iuyatuw-n-ma d-quyep-q-qaqu-i 


lp morning-GvN freely awaken-DETR-SER/SEM ASS-come.down-PFV-1P/DSO-IND 
‘In the morning we just woke up and came down here.’ 

439) Iqu gana qe 4atimaiwa awagage, yadpaqa maygisayi. 
i-qu yga-na qe 4-timadu-wa G-w-q-qaqa-i yapaga m-ygisa-yi 
that-M TIME-FCS CERT ASS-atrive-SER/SEM ASS-g0-PFV-3S/DSO-IND outside down-side-GVN 
‘He was the first (of us) to arrive and go outside (the bus).’ 


5.3.3 The nature of serialization 

On the basis of the examples of serialization given so far, one could argue that the serial construction 
forms a complex verbal phrase within a single clause, rather than being an interclausal construction. As was 
the case for the simultaneous.SR construction (5.2.2), however, the verbs can be separated as in (440) and 


(441). Thus, although the clauses in this construction have to have a common actor, they do not necessarily 


share all arguments. 
440) Tagisayi nyi dtma, Wau buyqa qe dukdge. 
td-qi=-ta-yi so nyi ad-tma Wau m-tu-yqa ge  4d-w-k-qaqa-i 


this-LOC-ORIG-GVN 1s AssS-get Wau down=LOC-GOAL CERT ASS-go-PA/PFV-1S/DSO-IND 
‘From here I got (him) and went down to Wau.’ 
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441) ...4maqa eeqdndne eeqandyad dygua ikika hiyqgad Gygud emduwa 
Gmaqa  eeqd=-nd=ne eeqd-ndyad adyguad ikd-ka hiyga Gygud e-mdu-wa 
man all-rcs=1P _all-very good tour-SER/DUR urine good put-CMPL-SER 
ti piwigaygdquyga... 


ti p-wd-q-ayg-qaqu-yga 
this come-go.down-PFV-DR-1P/DSO=TIME 


*,..when all of us having walked around well and urinated well had come down 
immediately,...’ 


Quite frequently, as in (442) and (443), a serialized verb form occurs marked by =yi as being part of 


the sentence frame or given setting for the remainder of the sentence. In all such instances the following 


text either predicates a motion event or implies that a change of location takes place, as do the verbs 


‘arrive’ and ‘come to’ in these examples. 


442) Yakepad bu dpaiknamayi, yaa Akuanja 


443) 


Yakepd m=tu G-pak-n-ma-yi n-ga  Akuanja 
Yagepa dowmn-Loc Ass-hit-DETR-SER/SEM-GVN 1s-Poss Akwanja 
dtimdukage.-*; ¢.: 

G-timdu-k-qa-i 

ASS-atrive-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND 

‘After landing at Yagepa, I arrived at my Akwanja.’ 


Iqu = hiuyd_- dquygayi, akimaki? 

equ hiuyad- G-w-q-n-ka-yi a-k-ima-k-i 

that-M eye — ASS-3 ~act-DETR-SER/DUR=GVN ASS-28-come.to-PA/PFV-3S/ASO 
‘Having looked at (that building), did he come back to you? 


By contrast, there are no recorded instances of a fully overt, serial-verb-plus-motion-verb construction 


marked by =yi. The debatable point, then, is whether the following verb that implies motion is the 


‘required’ motion verb or whether the actual motion verb is elided in the context of =yi, since the fact of 


the motion is readily understood from the context. On the basis of examples such as (444) where the 


following verb does not in and of itself imply motion but a change of location has nevertheless taken place, 


incline toward the option of an deleted motion verb. 
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444) Ydtapqayga — ye admamizyi, yeqa aya bu Puqa 
ya-tap-q-agg-yga ye a-ma-md-yi ye-qa aya mz=tu puqa 
1D-give-PFV-DR-TIME ID ASS-get-SER/SEM-GVN 1D-Poss house down-Loc put 
edta, higaqa ge  dwiékuee. 
e-dt-a hiqagé qe = G-wai-k-ued=i 


be-sR-ID/csR sleep CERT ASS-g0.down-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
“When he gave us (the equipment), having received (it), we put (it) in our house and slept.’ 


Like all other non-finite verb forms, the serial form is dependent on a final form for the specification of 


tense but when these forms are serialized to a sentence final verb they are also under the scope of the mood 


or illocutionary force marked on that verb as in (445) and (446). The first is a request to a pilot to deliver 


the addressee to an airstrip along his intended route so the focus of the request is on the leaving rather than 


on the going on to the ultimate destination. The second is a question in which both the actions are in focus. 


445) Nyi Hanjuwa dyquatmd huisygeqa. 


446) 


nyi Hanjuwd a-n-quat-ma h-y-t-yq@=i=-qd 
1s  Hanjuwa ass-1s-deliver-sEr/seEM NEU-(0.Up-2S/IRR=GOAL=IND=FCS 
‘Leave me off at Hanjuwa and go on.’ 


Aimosi iqueqd apaki, si sdyqa quwad dtma  unyd? 

Aimosi i-qu=e-qa apaka-i si sa-yqa quwa G-tma_ w-q-n-yii 

Amos that-M-=0}-Poss womlan-DEF 28 what-GOAL steal ASS-get go-PFV-2s/ASO-FCS 
‘Regarding Amos’ wife, why did you steal her and take her away?’ 


Negation is unusual in that it is specified on both verbs as in (447) and (448) even though the serial 


verb might be expected to be within the scope of the polarity marked on the matrix verb. Note that in (448) 


the plane explicitly ‘got’ the passenger and they did depart but, due to bad weather, not deliver him to his 


desired destination. In effect then,.as in (431), the act of ‘getting’ and the state of ‘having’ are being 


separated even though the normal expression conflates them. 


447) 


448) 


Iqupqa mma mapqa ige. 

i-qu=pqad ma-ma ma-p-ga i-qg-qaqa-i 

that=-M-also NEG-get NEG-Come-DVZR do-PFV-1s/DSO=IND 

‘That one also I haven’t brought.’ 

...dmamayi, < = Hanjuwdyqa mama _ maiyga da 
G-ma-mda-yi © * Hanjuwd-yqd ma-ma_ ma-y-qa da 
ASS-get-SER/SEM-GVN Hanjuwa-GOAL NEG-get NEG-go.up-DVZR indeed 
ikdqdge. 

i-k-qaqa-i 


do-PA/PFV-3 s/DS0-IND 
*,. having got (him), it (the plane) didn't take him up to Hanjuwa.’ 
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In summary, the serial form of the verb (uninflected for person and number of the actor) requires the 
involvement of a motion. In the basic or prototypical usage, that motion is literal and explicit, and the two 
verbs share all arguments, giving the appearance of being a complex predicate in a single clause. However, 
the motion verb can be used aspectually to indicate the passing of time (as in the English expression ‘go on 
doing’) or euphemistically for death, and the motion verb can take additional arguments, indicating that 
serialization is clausal union colli than complex predicate formation. In situations when the motion is not 
in focus, that verb can be orhitted, leaving the serial form of the verb without an overt motion verb though 
the fact of the motion will still be recoverable from the context. Where a more individuated focus on the 


events involved is desired, an inflected form of the verb can be used rather than the serial form. 


i on E s 
5.4 Clausal subordination 
In his overview of subordination in Papuan languages, Foley discusses the use of subordinate clauses 


as i) tail-head linkage!? to join sentences, ii) adverbial modification to “provide a temporal setting or a 
background condition or cause for the asserted new information in the main clause” (1986:201) and iii) 
relative clauses to “provide crucial information for the identification of the referents of their head nouns” 


(1986:201). Menya does not assign these functions with just one of the five categories of verb-form type. 


! 
This section will present the different verb forms (and hence the clauses encoded with them) and their 
y pe ‘. 
intersection with the different subordinate or background uses. It should be pointed out here that 
background information is not always subordinated; it is often provided in separate sentences or even 


paragraphs. 
5.4.1 Medial clause subordination 

As I have defined them, emporernate medial verbs are those mo bear a case marker indicating their 
clause’s role and relationship i in their context and generally eonvids background or secondary information 
rather than developing the theme. It was pointed out in 5.1.2 that the realis DR medials used in mainline 
chains are actually those that Tam calling subordinate DR medials bearing the temporal clitic, =yga. I also 
pointed out that the distinction between the mainline chain uses and the subordinate uses was perhaps 


a 
- Fe -F: 


artificial and inappropriate. aa 


'23 De Vries (to appear) describes tail-head linkage, in Papuan languages generally, as being much broader in form and 
function than Foley’s characterization of it. 
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In examples like (449) the highlighted clause is clearly not the next event on the mainline but is 
provided as the temporal setting for the matrix predication of ‘leaving’'™*. In the first part of (450) the 
highlighted clause is new infbfination: the rain not having been mentioned before, but it is presented only 
as background information and is contained within its matrix clause. This containment is evidenced by i) 
the fact that balusi piyd qiyqayga dtimdukdge constitutes a single phonological phrase, and li) its 
inclusion in the repetition at the start of the next sentence, given that tail-head linkage consists of the (often 
reduced) repetition of only the last chain unit of the previous sentence. For these reasons, these clauses are 
taken as examples of temporal adverbial clauses modifying their matrix rather than as separate units in the 
mainline chaining structure. : 

449) Aya imdakdgqe, apaka iuaqu aya imdkdtqdtayga maqyqa 


aya imdk-Gge  apakd i-aqu aya imdk-dtq-dt-ayg-yga | ma-q-n-qa 

house make-3s/DSR woman that-DL house make-PRGV-IPFV-DR=TIME NEG-act-DETR-DVZR 
aduyamakiyi. 

G-uydm-k-iya=i 

ASS-leave-PA/PFV-23D/DSO=IND 

‘He built a house and the two women, while he was house-building, left unseen.’ 


450) ...balusi piyad giyqayga atimdukdge. Piya qiyqayga 
balusi piyad q-q-ayg-yga  4a-timdu-k-qdqa-i piya q-q-a-yga 
plane rain act-PFV-DR=TIME ASS-atrive-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND rain act-PFV-DR=TIME. 


atimaudge,... . 

a-timadu-dge 

ASS-atrive-38/DSR 

*,..the plane arrived while it has raining. It arrived while it was raining and...’ 


Given that there are distinct dependent forms of irrealis DR and both realis and irrealis SR medials, all 
without a case marker, the contrast between chained and subordinated uses are more readily determinable. 


Though rare, the time clitic =gga can be affixed to some SR medial forms to indicate that the marked 


clause is predicating the temporal setting for the matrix clause. Examples (451) and (452) provide an 
interesting contrast in that they both come from the same written text (the second occurring five sentences 


before the first) yet the highlighted predication of still being alive is given as a temporal adverbial clause in 


'24 Tt will be noted here that the first clause has a SR form even though the two women are immediately reintroduced 
and become topical for the remainder of this sentence and all of the next. The exact structure of this sentence is 
difficult to determine because in the recorded version the speaker repeated apakd iuagqu after the DR medial verb 

- and, in the editing process, it was that second NP that the Menya assistant chose to omit. Given the tendency to left 
dislocate the topic the DR medial clause is not as clearly embedded as that in (450) is. 
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the first but as a coordinated medial clause in the second. There is no apparent semantic difference in the 


propositions being communicated or their relationship to each other but the same speaker has chosen to 


package them differently, giving greater prominence to the importance of his ongoing but limited existence 


in (452) by placing it on a par with the speech act. 


451) 


452) 


Nyi hdyd ti ~ yiqdnd dapmamdadyga etdtyge,... qata 
nyi haya ti : yaqa-nd ad-pma-mi-yga e-t-dtq-dy-qdqa=i qata 
1s new thus: still-Fcs Ass-be-1S/DSR-TIME 2P-say-PRGV-IPFV-1S/DSO=DEF ear 
ayd nyiydtgdya,... 

Gya n-i-i-Gtq-dy-a 

just 1s-do-BEN-PRGV-IPFV-23P/ASO 

*You’ve just listened to what I’ve been telling you while still alive and...’ 


Ne tadyga ‘haya yigqind dpmen etatuyge, 

ne td=yga hdydad ydqa-nad ad-pma-an e-t-dtq-dy-qaqu=i 

Ip this-TIME':new  still-Fcs Ass-be-1P/csR 2P-tell-PRGV-IPFV-1P/DSO-DEF 
qaduyga mamdsdupu pmetpyqe. 

qduyga ma-mdsdu-pu  —spma-dt-p-yqd=i 

memory get-fasten-23P/CsR be-IPFV-23 P/IRR=GOAL-IND 


‘What we being still alive have been telling you today, live with it fastened in your memory 
(lit. fasten it in‘your memory and live).’ 


In (453) the highlighted verb is an instance of the fourth set of SR medials (4.2.4.3.4) cliticized by 


=yga, creating a temporal adverbial clause. By using this form rather than a chaining dependent medial, the 


speaker may be assigning a greater degree of certainty to the prospect of the addressee coming to the point 


of great need. 
453) Si natmatqa. nadyqga mayqd isuauyqa awa itydygayi, 
si ndtmatga n-yqgG = ma-yqa i=pu-a-u-yqa awa i-at-yi-yga-yi 
2s thing — { ‘eat-GOAL get-GOAL that-DIM-PL-O}-GOAL lack do-SR-2S/DSR=TIME-GVN 
24 
‘Amagqiyqa ai quwad dmama’ kyyuad kiydnige. 
dmaqa-i-qa n-ti quwa d-ma-m-a kygua k-i-d-ni-qaqa-i 


man-OJ-Poss level-there steal AsS-get-1s/IRR-QT thought 2s-do-3s/IRR-FUT-3S/DSO-IND 


‘When you are short of things for getting for eating, you will think, “I should steal another’s 
things.” ’ : 


In all recorded instances of =yga with an SR medial, the temporal relationship between the marked clause 


and its matrix appears to be one of simultancity. There seems to be no logical reason for this restriction 


given that the same clitic occurs with DR medials in both simultaneous and sequential temporal 


relationships. 
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More common as a subordinating clitic with SR medials is =#a which was introduced in 3.4.4 as the 


marker of an entity from which the situation is in some way derived — the source of a motion or an idea, or 


the reason for an action. In contrast to =yga, it specifies the relationship as one of temporal sequence, as in 
rated 


(454) and (455). It is always followed by the ‘given’ clitic, =yi. The stative verb in (455) may look as 


though it could be translated as simultaneous ‘while’ but the author translated it into Tok Pisin as mipela 


kamap na stap liklik pastaim which is literally ‘we arrived there and stayed a little first’, making it clear 


that, even though the subsequent actions took place while they were still in the same location, this clause 


refers only to the time of inactivity before they prepared their meal. The first verb is a coordinate SR form 


illustrating that a coordinated clause complex can be in a subordinate relationship with its matrix. 


454) 


455) 


nee imdkanitayi, hiaqadqa awdakuque. 

ne e imda@k-ani-ta-yi hiaqdq@ a-wd-k-qaqu-i 

lp thus make-1P/DSR-ORIG-GVN sleep ASS-go.down-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
‘...after we made (ready) in that way, we slept.’ 


1 sit 
Iqi atiniduan dpmenitayi, youd... aquya dqiydatan... 
i-gi d-timdu-an a-pma-ani-ta-yi youd  aquyd a-q-at-an 
that-LOC AsS-arrive-1P/CSR ASS-be-1P/DSR-ORIG-GVN bird — gather ASS-act-SR-1P/CSR 
‘After we arrived there and were there for a while, we pooled the birds (we'd shot) and...’ 


Parallel to its uses on noun phrases, the goal clitic =ygd@ can be added to a medial clause to subordinate 


it as cause or referent, yielding an event or situation to which the matrix event is directed. Example (456) is 


another instance of the fourth SR set and (457) of a realis DR medial. 


456) 


457) 


Nyi ymeqa@ iqueyi, tagqi hiuga  maquyqa@ itmniggd 

nyi ymeqda i=qu-e-yi ta=qi hiuga@ ma-w-q-n-qa i-dt-mi-yqa 

Is child that-M-OJ-GVN this-LOC eye NEG-3-act-DETR-DVZR d0-SR-1S/CSR=GOAL 
igqa atqa. 

i-yqa G-t-q-a 

that-GOAL ASS-say-PFV-1s/ASO 

‘I’m talking about (the fact that) I haven’t seen the boy here.” 


Iqu, nyi e ndégaygégeygi, yatyqa iygd 
i-qu nyi é€ _ n-t-q-ayg-qdqda-i-yqa yatyga i-yqa 
that-M 1s thus 1s-say-PFV-DR-3S/DSO-DEF-GOAL question that-GOAL 
GkiygG. 

G-k-i-q-G 


ASS-2S-10-PFV-1S/ASO 


‘I’m asking you about what he said to me.’ 
L 


i 
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In rare instances, the subordinated medial clause is used to identify a person or a place, similar to the 
relative clause uses of final verbs (to be described in 5.4.2.1). In (458) the subordinator is not actually 


cliticized to the verb form because the elevational demonstrative root y ‘up’ does not cliticize; the locative 


clitic attaches to the demonstrative as the last morpheme in the clausal unit, as it does when relating an NP 
to its context. In the opening clauses of (459) and (460), with DR and SR medials respectively, the referents 
are people. In (459) the NP contiiniiig the medial clause is indefinite but there is no demonstrative for the 
clitics to attach to and there are differences of opinion as to whether the clitic cluster is part of the verb 
form or separate. In (460), by contrast, the NP containing the medial clause is appositional to the initial 
indefinite NP, and since its provides definition for the referent there is a demonstrative, In the case of this 
last example, the medial verb could be replaced (without changing the meaning according to the speaker) 


with the near past progressive/habitual final form, dmetgdguwd (4.2.2.4), yielding the more normal form 
for relative clauses'”>. 


458) Nyi dmetqitaygaqd yam, iqu dnyimeqga sapi, nyi 
nyi G-ma-atgq-dt-ayg-qaqa yom i-qu) = d-n-ima-qa sapi nyi 
ls ASS-get-PRGV-IPFV-DR-3S/DSO up-unseen that-M ASS-ls-meet-DVZR CTF Is 
moni uygqaminyi. 
moni w-i-q-m-ni=nji 
money 3-do-PFV-1S/IRR-FUT-IND 
‘If he had comé upon me where I was getting (stealing), I would have given him money.’ 


459) <Apqa dmaqd qua igi pakygaygdgqd-quenygqa 
apqa amaqad qua _ i-qi pak-n-q-ayg-qdqa-qu-e-yqa 
song person ground that-Loc hit-DETR-PFV-DR-3S/DSO=M-OJ-GOAL 


qayuwqa a adqatapu dpmeyuwi. 

qayuwqad a_ 4a-qdt-dt-pu ad-pma-dy-uwd-i 

nettle hand AssS-hold-sR-23P/csR ASS-sit-RPA/PFV-23P/DSO-IND 
“They were sitting holding nettles for (any) singer who fell down.’ 


25 Tt could not, however, be replaced with the dependent SR form Gmapiyd. This suggests the possibility that the —at 
suffix that distinguishes the fourth SR paradigm from the dependent SR paradigm might be the imperfective 


morpheme rather than the morpheme found in the coordinate SR paradigm. Conceivably they could both be 
derivatives from the imperfective but this would be the only place where the imperfective —at occurs without the 


progressive morpheme —dfg yet has a dynamic sense. 
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460) Amaga hgqua, quwad dmepiya igua, moni naqgdnaya 
Gmaqa hn-qu-a  quwd 4d-ma-Gt-piyi i-qu-a moni nagqd-ndyd 
person INDEF=M=PL steal ASS-get-SR-23P/DsO that-M-PL money big-very 
uydtqatayga aqunatygqe. 
w-i-dtq-at-ayg-a a-w-q-n-dtq-ay-qaqa=i 


3-d0-PRGV-IPFV-DR-23P/ASO ASS-3-aCct-DETR-PRGV-IPFV-1S/DSO=IND 
‘Some men, those who steal, I’ve seen given large payments (as fines).’ 


5.4.2 Dependent final clauses 

The terms ‘final’ and ‘medial’ as applied to both verbs and clauses derive from their primary 
distribution feature of being the last versus other-than-the-last verb or clause in the sentence. A few 
instances have been presented, however, in which ‘medial’ verbs occur at the end of a sentence. There are 
far more contexts in which a clause encoded with a ‘final’ verb occurs other than as the last clause in the 
sentence. In some of these contexts, the ‘final’ verb is fully inflected, including for mood or illocutionary 
force; these will be presented in 5.5.2. In the other contexts, the ‘final’ verb is not inflected for mood and 
the clause is subordinated to or embedded in another clause; these will be presented in this section. It would 
be legitimate to argue that it is inappropriate to use the term ‘final’ when the verb is not inflected for mood 
and therefore not fully finite. The alternatives would then be to extend the term ‘medial’ to include 
everything that is not fully finite or to use a third, distinctive term’, I have chosen to restrict the term 
‘medial’ to those verb forms that are involved in the switch-reference system. The rationale for extending 
the term final to include those verb forms that are fully inflected apart from mood is that mood in Menya is 
not a verbal affix but a sentential or predicate clitic; thus in sentences without a verb, the mood clitic will 


attach to whatever word cohstitutes the head of the clause whereas the morphemes indicating tense are 
affixes occurring only on verbs, 

When final clauses are embedded within a matrix clause, they generally bear the same definiteness, 
personalizing clitics and case markings that equivalent nominals do, indicating that these are in effect 
nominalized clauses. The referent of the clause may be one of the arguments (person or thing) within the 


proposition or the proposition itself yielding the equivalent of relative clauses and complement clauses 


respectively. 
3 


126 Farr (1999:220) also uses the phrase ‘dependent final’. 
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5.4.2.1 Relative and complement clauses 
Menya relative clauses are headless or internally headed though in many instances a noun referring to 
the ‘head’ is the first word in the clause, either as its natural position or due to the tendency to omit 
nominals that are otherwise identifiable from the larger context. In (461) the referent is the people who had 


been passed earlier in the narrative, referenced initially here by the nominal @magd, and further identified 


by the near-past perfective form of the verb which is followed by the demonstrative pronoun that is typical 


of any NP referring to a human participant (3.3.3). 


461) Amagd dmdndgdtiuquwd iqua, yagi hitayguwdyga 
GmaqG G-na-mdqatdu-q-uwd i-qu-a ya-yi h-e-dt-ayg-uwd-yga 
person ASS-]1P-pass-PFV-23P/DsO that-M=PL up-LOC NEU-be-IPFV-DR-23P/DSO=TIME 


ge dwimeque. 
ge  a-w-ima-q-qdqu-i 
CERT ASS-3-meet—PFV-1P/DSO=IND 
‘The men who had passed us were up there and we met them.’ 
The structure here appears to be a perfect fit with the formula for noun phrases given in 3.3, with the 
verb form filling the position of qualifier: 
(possessor) (head) (qualifier) (quantifier) (determiner) (personal clitic) (role clitic) 


In (462), however, this is not the case since the noun referring to the head, ayd, is in the default position 


for objects — between the subject and the verb. This is an elicited example judged as good but improvable 





by fronting of the ‘head’ nd ft yielding (463)'2’. Fronting of a non-actor topic is the prime source for OSV 


ordering, which is listed as 4 rare altemative to SOV in Table 4 (2.3.1), and explains the preference for 


(463). 
462) Biliiqu ay& dmiatkagd iqu hudqi tad daygagqe. 
Bili iequ aya G-mdt-k-qdqa i-qu  hudqi ta d-n-q-gdqa-i 
Bill that-M house Ass-build-PA/PFV-3s/Dso that-M pores fire ASS-eat-PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘The house that Bill built burned yesterday.’ 
463) Aya Bili iqgue amiatkagqd igu hudqi ta dygdage. 


aya Bili i-qu  _a-mat-k-qdqa i-qu hudqi ta a-n-q-qdqa-i 
house Bill that-M ASs-build-PA/PFv-3s/Dso that-M yesterday fire ASS-eat-PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘The house that Bill built burned yesterday.’ 


7 Note that in both of these uk the second fgu refers to the house rather than the man. This is in accord with the 
statement in 3.3.3.3 to the’ effect that the masculine gender is the default and can be applied to any referent deemed 
by the speaker to be important in the context. 
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The more common patterns found in text are those where the ‘head’ noun is either i) clause initial 


because it is the subject (461) or as a result of ellipsis of the subject (464), or ii) is itself omitted (465). As 


(464) shows, when no additional clitics are required, the demonstrative cliticizes to the verb form just as it 


does to whatever is last in the phrase elsewhere. As with any other NP referring to a speech act participant, 


the appropriate personalizing clitics (3.3.3.3) are attached to the end of the phrase, as in (466). 


464) IRqi atimduan apmenitayi, youd apaitdukuque 


465) 


466) 


i=gi a-timau-an a-pma-ani-ta-yi yuua a-patdu-k-qdqu-i 

that-LOC ASS-arrive-1P/cSR ASS-be-1P/DSR-ORIG-GVN bird Ass-shoot-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-DEF 
aquya dqiydtan... 

aquyd d-q-dt-an 

gather ASS-act-SR-1P/CSR 

‘After we arrived there and were there for a while, we pooled the birds we'd shot and...’ 


Itayi, i. piwd imdkatqdyguwa hyqu = qe  4dndtma 
i=ta=-yi pawa imak-datq-dy-uwa hn-qu = qe = G-na-tma 
that-SRC-GVN power make-PRGV-IPFV-23P/DSO INDEF=M CERT ASS-1P-get 
apeygqe. | 

d-p-y-q-qaqa-i 


ASS-Come-g0.up-3S/DSO=IND 
“After that, one of the power makers (electricity plant workers) led us up.’ 


Haqaé yitu. dméndquatigdqune, ge dpeyque. 

haqa ya-tu d-na-mdquat-q-qadqd-qu-ne qe  4-p-y-q-qdqu-i 

above up-LOC ASS-2P-bring-PFV-3S/DSO-M=1P CERT ASS-come-go.up-PFV-1P/DSO-IND 
“Those of us who were brought up above, went up.’ 


In a few instances there appear to be both a normal NP plus an appositional, nominalized clause 


referring to the same entity, ag in (467)'”*. In each case, however, there is an alternative analysis that would 


avoid postulating this variation. In this instance the initial NP could still be within the nominalized clause 


but fronted as its topical entity: 


467) 


: 
Nyaqa kukyuad eeqdpnayi yqa ymeqa hitmga igquki si 

n=yaqG kukyud eeqd-pu-nd-yi n-qa  ymeqd hitmgd i-quiki — si 

Is-Poss talk all-DIM-FCS-GVN 1s-Poss child firstborn that-M-2s 2s 
aktdtyqe.,... e  tuqdatn. 

G-k-t-Gtq-Gy-qdqG-=i e w-t-q-t-n 

ASS-2S-Say-PRGV-IPFV-1S/DSO=DEF thus 3-say-PFV-2S/IRR-FUT 

‘All my talk, what I’ve been saying to you my firstbom son, tell to (your younger siblings).’ 


18 Foley (1986:204-5) documents this variation for Yimas, another Papuan language, where the two NPs need not even 


be adjacent. 
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In the examples thus far, the referent has been either the subject/actor or the object/patient of the 


clause. Nominalized clauses can also have, as their referent, recipient-objects (468), raised-benefactive- 


objects (469), and oblique arguments such as locatives (470) and goals (471). 


468) 


469) 


470) 


471) 


Ymeqa nyi hiuyeqd duyqiqd igu. ya dwdqdqe. 
ymega nyi hiuyeqa d-w-i-q-qdqa i-qu = ya d-w-q-qdqa-i 
child Is dog ASS-3-do-PFV-l1s/Dso_ that-M fear ASS-go-PFV-3S/DSO=IND 


‘The child I gave the dog to ran away.’ 


Amagé Bili iqu ayd dumdsikdgd igu, hudgi 
Gmaqa Bili i=-qu aya 4d-w-mat-i-k-qdqa i-equ hudgqi 
person Bill that-mM house ASs-3-build-BEN-PA/PFV-3s/Dso that=M yesterday 
apakoygdgqe. 

a-pdkon-q-qaqa-i 

ASS-die-PFV-38/DSO-=IND 

‘The man Bill built the house for died yesterday.’ 


..Gpeyage ayd hiagigd Guwamigqud igi 
G-p-y-age °° aya hiagaigad G-wd-miyg-qaqu i-qi 

ASS-come-go.up-1P/DsR place sleep ASS-lie-PA/IPFV-1P/Dso_ that=LOc 

Gtimdukuque. 

G-timdu-k-qaqu-i 

ASS-arrive-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=IND 

*,.we went up and arrived at the place where we were sleeping.’ 


Nyi ndtmatqa qiuyqd ityqd igu, yqa kigqa 
nyi ndtmatqad ‘qduyqd i-dtq-dy-qdqd i-equ n-qa  iki-yqa 
ls_ thing search d0-PRGV-IPFV-1s/Dso that-M l1s=Poss key=GOAL 
itqaya. 

t-Gtq-ay-a 


do-PRGV-IPFV-1S/ASO 
“The thing ’ve been looking for, I’m looking for my key.’ 


It should be noted in (470) and (471) that the nouns referring to the referential entities, aya ‘place’ and 


ndtmatga ‘thing’, have. lost the case-marking that they require when they are not the head of the 


nominalized clause. This provides further evidence that the argument to which the nominalized clause 


i 
refers has to have been ‘promoted’ to topic of its clause but, as (471) shows, it does not also have to be 


fronted. This contrasts with the nominalized clause in (472) where the NP headed by sukutgd is case- 


marked and the clause is only marked as definite. The clause could be taken as identifying the school as the 


one at which Reuben placed the boy, but these structural differences are taken to indicate that the referent 
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of the clause is the event itself, providing an explanation for how the child came to be in school. Rather 
than being an argument of the following clause, this instance it is seemingly a parenthetical insertion in the 
middie of a coordinate SR structure. This usage of nominalized clauses providing background information 


is a variation of the frame function that will be presented in 5.4.2.3. 


472) Iqu  sukutqa itd, Rupend iqu sukutgé iu 
i-qu = sukutqad i-Gt-G Rupend i-qu  sukutgd@ i-u 
=M school do-sr-3s/csR Reuben that-M school  thaf-Loc 
awquatmaukége, sukutgeu dpme. 
G-w-quat-mdu-k-qdqd-i sukutgd-i-u  — G-pma-diy-a 


ASS-3-deliver-g0-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=DEF school=-DEF=LOC ASS-be-IPFV-3S/ASO 
‘He is studying and, Reuben having taken him to school, he’s in school.’ 


The referent of a nominalized clause can be the event itself rather than one of the nominals within it (as 
mentioned at the end of the introduction to 5.4.2) and this is proposed as the correct interpretation for (472). 
Example (473) is the opening sentence of a text, identifying what its topic will be. It is indeterminate 
whether the pronoun #yi is‘within the nominalized clause or not, given that it is the subject of both the 

oe 
matrix and the embedded clauses. The topic of conversation, marked by the goal clitic =yqd, is the fact of 
the actor group going to Aiyura and all that happened there. This pattern of speech verb plus nominalized 
clause marked by the goal clitic =794, is the closest Menya comes to indirect speech. 
473) Nyi Ayutaygi dukéqueygd kukyud tmge. 
nyi Ayuta-yqa  d-w-k-qdqu-i-yqa kukyud t-m=-yqa-i 
ls Aiyura-GOAL ASS-g0-PA/PFV-1P/DSO=DEF-GOAL talk say-1S/IRR=GOAL=IND 
‘Tam going to talk about (the fact that) we went to Aiyura.’ 
Frequently when the event itself is the referent of the nominalized Clause, it will be marked with the 


demonstrative di rather than the neutral # ‘that’ or its cliticized variant, =i ‘DEF’. Being a more marked 
demonstrative, it appears to be more forceful or emphatic, and is used far more extensively in : 
argumentative and aero than in narrative. Example (474) is spoken by a village official at a 


meeting discussing an accusation of theft. 
VE: 
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474) E  atétqdgu di, he qata@ nawipyge'”’. 
@ 4-t-Gtq-dy-u n=ti, he qatd na-w-i-i-p-yqa-i 


thus ASS-say-PRGV-IPFV-1P/Aso level-there 2P ear 1P-3-do-BEN-23P/IRR=GOAL-IND 
“What we are thus saying to you, you should listen to us.’ 


Tense sequencing 
Since these clauses are embedded as arguments within their matrix clause, they are not directly 


dependent on the sentence-final clause for their tense specification. Rather, they are marked for tense 
themselves to indicate the time of their occurrence relative to the time of their matrix clause. The above 
examples have all been past or near past forms indicating that the events or situations they encode occurred 
prior to the events within which they are encoded. However, if the sentence final verb is in the past, rather 
than the near past or present, then a past form must be used in the nominalized clause even if the two events 
are within the two to three days that would normally determine use of the near past. Thus, in (475) the in- 
the-ground cooking that was observed was made earlier that day but a past tense form is used because of 
the past tense of the sentence-final clause. Similarly, the birds referred to in (464) were shot earlier the 


same day but a past tense verb is used in the nominalized clause. 


475) Iquaqu dpdwiyi, ii buayad hikd ikikigédge 
F-qu-aqu G-p-wa-iyi ist buaya hika ik-k-qdqa-i 
that-M-DL ASS-come-go.down-23D/psr that-F food stone coO0k-PA/PFV-3S/DSO=DEF 
hiuyd  dqundimiyiyi. 
hiuyG = a-w-q-n-miy-iya-i 
eye ASS-3-aCt-DETR-PA/IPFV-23D/DSO=IND 
“They two went:down and looked at the mumu'™° she had made.’ 


If the sentence-final verb is ane in the past tense, however, then either a near past or a past tense verb can be 
used in the nominalized clause, depending on the actual time difference between the events. Thus, if the 
nominalized event preceded the matrix event by more than two or three days, a past tense form in the 
nominalized clause is appfopriate, as in the elicited examples (462) and (469) above. And if the 
nominalized event is within two or three days prior to the matrix évent, a near past form is appropriate, as 


in (461). 


°° This clause and its conjunctive recapitulation in the next clause are the only instances encountered where what 
appears to be two object prefixes are allowed ~ one agreeing with the speakers who are to be listened to and the other 
agreeing with the speech itself. 


*® A mumu is a cooking technique whereby stones are heated in a hollow in the ground then the food is placed on the 


hot stones and covered with large leaves and dirt creating a pressure cooker, 
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The verb in nominalized clauses can be an irrealis form to indicate an event that is future relative to the 
matrix event. In (476) the descent referred to in the nominalized clause is subsequent to the delivery in the 
matrix clause but prior to the speech act time so the irrealis intentive form is indicating the relative timing 
of the encoded events. 

476) Ne qua  yipi miéyisa wetuyqua duyqda ge 


ne qua yapad md=yisa wa-atu=yqa n=tu-yqa ge 
ip ground inside down-region go.down-1P/IRR-GOAL level=LOC=GOAL CERT 


dmandquatage. 
G-na-mdquat-q-qdaqa-i 
ASS-1P-bring-PFV-3S/DSO-IND 


‘He brought us to where we were going to go down inside the ground.’ 

When the nominalized situation and the matrix situation are at the same time (relative present) a 
variety of strategies is used j As mentioned in 4.2.2 , affixation and cliticization following the associative 
suffixes is limited to the end-of-quote clitic. Accordingly, present tense verb forms are rarely used in 
nominalized clauses since they use the associative person/number affixes. One of the few apparent 
examples is (477) where the present perfective verb is followed by a variant of the demonstrative ‘that’, 


Example (474) was a similar instance but with the nominalized clause being the object of the matrix clause. 


477) Hmama aayad qua = guwd ~nagd mam@d aiqa 
hn=-m=m ; aayga qua = guwd ~naqd m=m-yqa G-t-q-d 
INDEF-down-unseen true ground meat big down-unseen-GOAL ASS-Say-PFV-1S/ASO 


€é, quamd- qaqa manji. 


€, quamda. qaqa ma-nji 
that seated near NEG-IND 


“What I say about far down in the real meat of the ground, it isn’t close.’ 
When the nominalized clause encodes a State or event that is temporarily in effect at the time of the 
matrix event, a subordinate medial form is used, (cf. the end of 5.4.1). Example (458) is repeated here as 


(478) illustrating an event in progress, and (479) shows a temporary state!*’. 


i 





5! The verbal noun pygd ‘put’ is normally used with the verb e ‘be/put’ in its transitive sense. Its use here with the 
verb wa ~ wi ‘go down/lie’ in its stative sense is unusual and creates the equivalent of a passive. 
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478) Nyi dmetgétaygaqa yam, iqgu  nyimeqd sipi, nyi 


479) 


When the nominalized event is a contemporaneous habitual (hence intermittent) situation or more 
permanent state, an imperfective form of the verb is used. Examples (470) and (479) illustrate the contrast 
between an intermittent situation and a temporary state. Both are from the same text and refer to arrival at 
the temporary camp set up during a several-day hunt. The former example identifies the site as ‘where we 
were sleeping’ but they were not actually sleeping at that moment so the medial construction used in (479) 


would be inappropriate. A past progressive form, rather than a near-past, is used because the matrix verb is 


nyi G-ma-dtq-Gt-ayg-qigd y-m i-qu  a-n-ima-qa sGpi nyi 
ls ASS-get-PRGV-IPFV-DR-3S/DSO up-unseen that-M ASS-ls-meet-DvzR cTF 1s 
moni uyqaminyi. 

moni w-i-q-m-ni=nji 

money 3-d0-PFV-1S/IRR-FUT=IND 


‘If he had come upon me where I was getting (=stealing), I would have given him money.’ 


mega yuquaya pygqd witaygiga igi Gtimdukuque. 
ne-qa@ yuquayd pyqd wd-ét-ayg-aga i=qi G-timdu-k-qaqu=i 
ails cargo put —lie-IPFV-pDR-3s/Dso_ that-LOC AsS-arrive-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-IND 
... We arrived where our belongings were stored (while we were on our hunting trip).’ 


in the past tense. 


In (465) repeated here as (480), a final form is used in preference to a medial because the man being a 


power-worker is more permanent or habitual than the situations in examples (478) and (479). 


480) 


In the first sentence of sn), the process of generating power is encoded using an independent final 
verb in the present progressive tense/aspect. In the second sentence, the same process is encoded as a 


nominalized clause using a near-past progressive form because of the constraint on clitics attaching to the 


Itayi, Piwad imdkdtqdguwd hyqu qe  4ndtma 
i-ta-yi pawa imGk-Gtq-dy-uwd hn-qgu = qe = -na-tma 


that-SRC-GVN pore make-PRGV-IPFV-23P/DSO INDEF=M CERT ASS-1P-get 


dpeyge. 
a-p-y-q-qaqa-i* 

ASS-come-go. Ups3 S/DSO=IND 

“After that, one of the power makers (electricity plant workers) led us up.’ 


associative suffixes. 
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481) Aaya qua maeqga imakdtqdyd. Paéwa imakdtqdyuvi, 
aqayad qua  ma-e-qa imdk-atq-day-a pawa imdk-atq-dy-uwa-i 
true ground NEG-be-DVZR MAKE-PRGV-IPFV-23P/ASO power make-PRGV-IPFV-23P/DSO=DEF 
hikanayi. , 
hikad-na@ya=i 


. . stone-very=IND 
Hels ‘They are making (power where there is) no true ground. (Where) they are making power, it’s 
ce es stone indeed.’ 
The examples below illustrate that clause complexes can be nominalized and embedded, reinforcing 
the analysis of these complexes as unitary. Example (482) shows a coordinate SR complex nominalized 
ya a : and marked as the source of information that guided the journey in the matrix predication. A serial verb 


complex is nominalized and personalized in (483), where the resultant NP is the subject/actor of the final 


clause. 
482) Iqu tuwayud i atété agdmiygqd ipisayi 
equ  tuwayud i a-t-dt-a a-q-mig-qaqa i=pi=ta-yi 
that-M writing thus ASS-say-SR-3S/CSR ASS-act-PA/IPFV-3S/DsO_that-DIM-SRC-GVN 
gaya ikdmigge. 
qaya ikd-miy-qdqda-i 
walk tour-PA/IPFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘From the little (instruction) that he spoke in writing, I travelled around (=found my way).’ 
483) ..dndtma_ ikityqa iqu, ti qe  dnatgdge. 


G-na-tma _ ikd-dtq-dy-qaqa i-qu, ti qe  4a-na-t-q-qaqda-i 
ASS-1p-take tour-PRGV-IPFV-3s/Dso that-M thus CERT ASS-]P-say-PFV-3S/DSO=IND 
‘,.. the one leading us around said this to us.’ 


5.4.2.2 Purpose clauses 
The use of the intentive (4.2.3.3) and future intentive (4.2.3.5) in clauses to indicate the purpose of the 


oe matrix event is a special case of clause embedding. It differs from the uses outlined in 5.4.2.1 in that there 
is usually no additional marking on the verb to indicate that it is embedded. The ‘goal’ clitic (3.4.3) 
indicates the destination of a movement and various other ‘referential’ arguments to which the event is 
directed. This same morpheme i is also a distinctive part of the formation of the intentive (4.2.3.3) and future 
intent (4.2.3.5) forms of the verb, which can be used to encode the purpose of a matrix event. The four 
instances of this clitic in example (484) have been highlighted in the middle line and illustrate each of the 


categories of usage — destination in ‘up to the forest’, referential in ‘for betel nut and vine-rope’ and 


purpose on the verb of the highlighted clause. 
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484) Igu péaydygqaté gudygété = hiuyd qunatyga, qauqa 
i-gu = paya-yqa-t guad-yqd-ta hiuyd w-q-n-Gt-yqa qauqa 


that-M betel-GoAL-& vine-GoAL-& eye 3-aCt-DETR-3S/IRR-GOAL forest 


yatuyga | dikage. 

ya-tu-yqi —G- y-k-gaga=i 

UP=LOC=GOAL ASS-0.up-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 

‘He had gone up to the forest to look for betel nut and vine-rope,’ 


As is the case with the other uses of dependent finals in nominalized clauses, the tense indicated by 
these verb forms is relative to the matrix event rather than to the speech act. In example (485) there are 
three clauses, the middle one being highlighted. The first Clause is the independent main, bearing the 
indicative mood clitic, and the other two encode the purpose of the dispersing, presumably postposed 
because of its complexity. The highlighted clause is embedded in the last clause as the purpose of the 
preparations, Since there is an embedding of purposes here, the preparation clause uses the intentive form 
imakatuygqd and its embedtied Purpose clause uses the future intent form yaniuyqué to indicate that the 


eg 
event is future relative to the preparation event, 


485) ..neqa aya | iuyqa qe duwekuque, awiyga qdugd 


ne-qa aga %i-u-ygd qe a-we-k-qdiqu-i awiyga qdugd 
Is-Poss house |that-LOC-GOAL CERT ASS-disperse-PA/PFV-1P/DSO-IND tomorrow forest 
yatuyqa yaniuyqué digqda natmatqad na@wenya 
ya-tu-yqa i-a-ni-gdqu-yqa =ti=yqd natmatqa ndwe=-nd 
UP=LOC-GOAL go.up-1P/IRR-FUT-1P/DSO-GOAL level=LOC-GOAL thing Teady=Fcs 
imakatuyqd. . 

imGk-atu-yqa 

make-1P/IRR-GOAL 


*...We dispersed to our homes to get things ready for us to £0 up to the forest the next day.’ 
It should be noted that the doubly embedded clause in (485) is marked as subordinate by diygd which, Sooo 
as was stated in the previous Section, appeats to be more emphatic than the neutral # ‘that’. Example (486) 
presents another instance f bhinga being used to mark a purpose clause, this time with complexity in the 


matrix clause, in that it is a coordinate medial construction. 


12 At some point in the analysis of this text, qundtyqd was changed to gundtyge, which would indicate the addition 
of the definiteness marker. Since this change was a later modification of the original and is the only instance in text 
of the definiteness clitic added to a purpose clause, the original form is being used here. The addition of the clitic may 
Telate to the fact that the clause is also set off from what follows by a pause, 
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202 
MYi quya higud quamga diyga ya waygqd iuyal 
nyi quya higua qua-m-yqa n=ti=yqa ya wayqa i=uy-=a 
1s bark skewer Dierce-1s/IRR=GOAL level-there-GOAL tree little —_that-NEU=PL 
atadmakatm nadwenya imdumiyge. 
G-tamak-dt-m ndwe=nd i-mdu-miy-qdqda-i 


ASS-cut&make-sr-1s/csp prepare=Fcs ASS-d0-CMPL-PA/IPFV-1s/DsO=IND 
*,.and I cut and Prepared small sticks in order to skewer the bark (bundles).’ 


If the intentive and future intent forms which have the goal morpheme as the distinctive feature of the 


(487) the opening temporal subordinate clause with an embedded intentive seems to imply imminency of 


the ‘purpose’ event rather than the performance of any act intended to bring about that event. Similarly, in 


(488), though the actor has Purposed to speak, it is not clear what action the verb ‘do’ is referring to, 


487) Iyi ne dpikonatuyga itagdypgayi, suqa = Gygudndyd 
i=yi ne d-pakon-atu-yqd i-dt-aqdé-yga-yi Suga aygua-ndgd 
that-GVN Ip ASS-die-1P/IRR=GOAL do-SR-1P/DSR-TIME=GVN custom good-very 
hui maetqa da ianique,... 
hn-i ma-e-t-qd da i-a-ni-gdqu-i 


488) 


INDEF=F NEG-2P-say-DVZR indeed do-1P/IRR-FUT-1P/pso=IND 
“And so given that we will not tell you any good customs when we are about to die, ...’ 


“Nyi kukyua hygqu tga iqdga gai he eegéné 
nyt kukgudi.., hn-qu t-m=yqa i-q-qaqi ss gai_—she eeqa=na 
Is talk —-: INDEF-w Say-1S/IRR=GOAL do-PFV-Is/pso_ since 2p all=Fcs 

gata nyipiya.” 

qata n-1-1-p=pa 

car 18-do-BEN-23P/RR-OT 

* “Because I’m going to speak to you, all of you listen to me.” ” 


Te 
3 This appears to be a demonstrative form that is rarely used and seemingly only for inanimates, hence the tentative 
gloss ‘neutral’ for the gender morpheme. The singular non-subject form is tkuf yielding the variants =ky and =uy for 


this gender. 


3 
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It is possible that the intentive-final and future-intent-final verb forms have derived from an original 
embedded-purpose-plus-auxiliary-‘do’ construction. The intentiye and future intent forms would have 
developed by the embedding of the abilitative and future forms, their role being marked by the goal clitic 


=yqd. With the dropping of the sentence-final auxiliary, the embedded forms become ‘final’ and, over 


time, come to be used as independent finals in their own right. The =yqa may no longer be recognized as 


the goal clitic and, indeed, may have been reanalyzed as a suffix. This raises a possible explanation for the 
otherwise anomalous occurrence of the associative actor suffix Set after the goal clitic in the constniction of 
the obligative paradigm (4.2.3.4) —the obligative could be an even more recent development occurring only 
after the reanalysis of the Clitic as a suffix. 


As was the case with the other instances of nominalized clauses, the nominalized unit may itself have a 
clause embedded within it, as in (485), or be a coordinated clause complex, as in (489), 


489) ...higduqaygétd iwomaggata Yoviyqatdé tuagé awétan 
hiqduqé-yqa-ta lwomd-yqda-td yyyd-yqd-td tuaqd d-w-dt-an 
POSSUM-GOAL=&} lizard=GoAL=& bird-GOAL-& hunt ASS-g0-SR-1P/CSR 
asdkuiyatd qdpakéti tdugqdmetuygqa watuyqdaygayi.... 
4 
asdkuiyd-ta qdpakd-té tduqdma-atu-yqa W-alu-yqa-yga-yi 
blind-with —noose-with night. hunt-1P/IRR=-GOAL §0-1P/IRR=GOAL-TIME-GVN 
*... When we’re going to go in order to day-hunt for possums, lizards and birds and to night- 
hunt using blinds and traps...’ 


Finally, the actor of the embedded purpose clause does not have to be the same as that of the matrix 
Clause (cf. 4.2.3.3). In (490) the purpose clause with a first-person dual actor is embedded within a 
nominalized clause with a third-person singular actor. 


490) ...ayd yeqa . hiqygd yeqa = hiqagéi weyqda aydtapkdqa 
aya ye-qd. ‘hiquqd ye-ga hiqagd wé-e-yqé G-ya-tap-k-gagd 
house ID-Ross -signal ID-POss sleep lie-1D/IRR=-GOAL ASS-1D-give-PA/PFV-3s/pso 
ique pmeqayguedyga,... 
i=qu=e pma-q-aqg-ued-yga 
thaf-M-o3 be-PFv-p -1D/DSO=TIME 
*...we two remained at the room he had given us for us to sleep in and...’ 


1 
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491) Iqua Matiu iqueqa aya igi timdupyge. 
i-gu-a— Matiu i=gu=e-qa aya i-gi timdu-p-yqda=i 
that-M=PL Matthew that-M-0J-Poss house that-Loc arrive-23P/IRR~GOAL-IND 
Atiméuquwi, _ si yeqad dygudandga duydtnd, iquaténd 
&-timdu-q-uwdai St yeqad Gygud-ndydé-w-i-dt-n i=qu-a=td=nd 
ASS-atrive-PFV-23P/DsO-DEF 2s happy good-very ASS-3-do-SR-2s/csR that-M-PL-with-Fcs 
and e Pmapyq4. 
and e pina-p-yga 
with thus be-23P/RR-GOAL 


“They will arriveiat Matthew’s house, (When) they have arrived, you(SG) are to welcome 
them and you(PL) are to be together in that way.’ 


This explanation does not as Clearly hold up, however, in case like (492), where the actor of the 
highlighted tail-head linking clause does not retain any topicality, if it ever had any. In fact, the referent of 
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(493) is the preceding sentence, and it will be noted that the first clause has a first plural SR form even 
though the final verb indicates a third singular actor and first plural affectee. The argument that it is the 
topical entity (in this instance “we’) that is being tracked rather than the actor (5.1.2) would explain the use 
of the SR form here. The car could be the subject/actor of the second clause and the first part of (492) but it 
could also be the incorporated instrument as described in 4.3.4.2, If this is the case, then the actor of the 
getting and delivering events is an unidentified person leaving these clauses as pseudo-passives with the 
first plural affectee being the topic, The problematic final form dndquatméukdge could then be explained 
by the avoidance of a medial DR form which would indicate a loss of topicality when there is no topical 
entity that is losing its status, The only topical entity from the beginning has been the first plural group 


which consists of the three people referenced in the final clause of (492) — ‘Carl’ as the actor, and the 


speaker and one other as the affectee, 
492) Kata andmayi, Okalumba du andquatmdukége. 
kata G-na-ma-yi  Okalumba n=tu d-na-quat-mdu-k-qigqd=i 
Car ASS-1P-get-Gvn Ukarumpa _level-Loc ASS-1P-deliver-go-PA/PFV-38/DSO-IND 
Okalumba du andquatmdukége, Kalo igu yeqa 
Okalumba n-ty d-na-quat-méu-k-qdqd-i Kalo i-qu  ye-qéi 


Ukarumpa level-Loc ASS-1P-deliver-go-P A/PFV-38/DSO-DEF Carl that-m 1p-=poss 


aya = hyqu 7 dyatapkdge. 
aya hn-qu | a-ya-tap-k-qdqda=i 


house INDEF-M ASS-1D-give-PA/PFV-3s/DS0-IND 


“We were got by car and delivered to Ukarumpa. We were delivered to Ukarumpa and Carl 
gave us two a house.’ 


493) Ayuta dtimani, Ayutatayi kata Gndmakdge. 
Ayuta &-timdu-ani Ayuta-ta-yi kata d-na-ma-k-qdqd-=i 
Aiyura ASS-arrive-1p/csp Aiyura-ORIG-GVN car ASS-1P-get-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 
“We arrived at Aiyura and from Aiyura we were taken by car.’ 


There are still examples of final forms in tail-head linkage clauses that the DR-medial-avoidance 
explanation cannot account for, however -- most particularly where there is no apparent change of actor or 
topical entity. The highlighted clause in (494) is taken from the middle of a narrative about a journey toa 
village called Hanjuwa. The preceding sentence Simply stated that the traveller stayed four days at 
Hanjuwa. The highlighted clause is, therefore, a transparent instance of tail-head linkage using a final form 
even though there is iis chaaigs of participant at all. It is, however, a Significant change point in the 
narrative, | The first half of the Story was about the joumey to Hanjuwa; the preceding sentence encodes the 
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place as significant changes that can trigger the use of a DR medial ¢vén when there is no change of 
participant. These non-participant changes would explain several of the instances of final forms where 


medials would otherwise be expected. 

494) Hia hyquaqu hyquaqu awikdgdge, mande yihiyquitéyi, 
hia hn-qu-aqu hn-qu-aqu a-wa-k-qdqda-i mande yahiyuitd-yi 
night INDEF=M=DL INDEF=-M=DL ASS-lie-PA/PFV-38/DSO=DEF Monday moming=GVN 
iqu Menyiima buyqa g@  dpawakdge. 
qu = Menyama m-tu-ygd qé = 4-p-wéi-k-qiiqd-i 


that=-M Menyamya down-Loc-GoAL CERT ASS-come-go.down-PA/PRV-3 S/DSO=IND 
‘He stayed there four nights and on Monday morning he went down to Menyamya,’ 


Examples such as (495) and (496) remain a problem, however, in that the former uses a medial SR 


form in a similar situation, and the latter uses a final form where there is much less of a break in the action, 


495) Tri wik dpmege, po iqueyi Mandeyi, Rupend igutd 
fri wik a-pma-age, po i=qu-e=yi Mande-yi Rupendé i-qu-ti 
three week Ass-be-1P/psR four that-M-oJ-Gvyn Monday-Gyn Reuben that-mM-& 
Josepad iqutd balusi mbga ayekiyi. 

Josepé i-qu-ta  balusi mbqa G-ya-i-i-k-iyd=i 
Joseph that=-mM-& plane money ASS-1D-do-BEN-PA/PFV-23D/DSO-IND 


“We stayed three weeks and in the fourth, on Monday, Reuben and Joseph bought plane 
(tickets) for us.” 


496) Améniquatigaive, qu = quqaya ge  amiéiyege. 
d-na-mdquat-q-qaqa-i qu qygqaya qe a-mdye-q-qdqa-i ae 
ASS-1P-bring-PFV-3S/DSO-DEF that-M door CERT ASS-close-PFy-3s/Dso-IND eS 
‘He brought us and he closed the door.’ 

ae 

The introduction to this section made reference to fifty clauses with final forms used in sentence 
medial clauses that are neither clearly embedded in the ways described in 5.4.2.1 nor tail-head linkage 
clauses. Some of those Clauses will be presented in 5.5.2 as being fully finite clauses (with mood clitics 
attached) that are juxtaposed in 4 paratactic, coordinate relation with One or more other finite clauses, 
yielding sentences comparable to English compound sentences without a conjunction and written with a 
semi-colon. Still others Provide information that is part of the sentence frame providing the context in 
which the rest of the sentence applies. Example (497) in one such instance, taken from the text in which a 


father is instructing his n¢wly.,married children. In the preceding sentence the father has told his son that he 


ca 
tiptr. 
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needs to be thinking about work now that he’s married, The highlighted clause is Clearly not a tail-head link 
given that the final clause in the previous sentence used an intentive form with deontic force, as the final 


clause in this sentence does. Matthew’s work that is referred to has not yet been done but, assuming it will 


be done, the wife is not to be lazy. 
497) Si apakiki, Matiu iqu wiuyd igdge, si apakiki 
St apdka@-i-ki Matiu i-qu = wduyd i-q-qdqa-=i Si apdka-i=ki 


28 woman-F=2s Matthew that-Mm work do-PFV-38/DSO-DEF 2s woman=F=2§ 


pakdpadki mdpmegd isyge. 

pakdpaka ma-pma-qa_ i-t=yqd=i 

rest NEG-be-DVZR_ D-2S/IRR=GOAL=IND 

“You wife, given that Matthew is working, you are not to be lazy.’ 


The highlighted clause in (498) has, I believe, a similar function though at first glance it appears to be 
another instance of tail-head linkage. Tail-head linkage is a device used in narrative whereas (498) is from 
a didactic text. The fact of ‘having a wife is not given here simply to join the sentences but as Part of the 
reasoning the father is presenting to his son. Though not explicitly encoded as a Treason, a legitimate — 


translation would be “Because you have taken a wife, you must not wander around .. 


498) Matiuki,  apéké aya dmend., Apikad dmeyi, Si 
Matiu-ki  apdaké aya d&-ma-q-n apaka d-ma-q-yd-=i si 
Matthew-2s woman just ASS-get-PFV-2s/Aso woman ASS-get-PFV-2S8/DSO=DEF 2s 
hikydgga ikitgdyd ma, e  mikiga da isyge. 
hikya-yga ika-dtq-dy-yd ma eé@ . ma-ikd-qa@ da i-t-9qG=i 


youth-TIME tour-PRGV-IPFV-2s/pso like thus NEG-tour-DvzR indeed do-2S/IRR=GOAL=IND 


“Matthew, you’ ve just taken a wife. Given that you have taken a wife, you are not to roam 
around like you used to roam when a youth,’ 


The various uses of noniinalized clauses presented thus far, especially those marked only with the 
definite clitic =i, are not nceiail distinct functions and some examples are ambiguous as to which is the 
correct interpretation, if mideed they are different. The initial Clause in (499) could be interpreted as having 
the contents of the speech as its referent, in which case the translation Should be “What you’ve said to US, it 
is good.” It could also be another instance of setting the frame for the following predication, in which case 
the referent is the fact that the talk has been given, and the better translation is that given below. A third 


altemative (to be presented in 5.5.2) is to interpret the clitic on Gnatyi as the indicative mood marker and 
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the sentence as an example of juxtaposed main Clauses, in which case “You have spoken to us that way; 


that’s good” would be the appropriate translation'** 

499) Si e dnatyi, i duygui. 
sie G-na-t-q-yé=i i duyguda=i 
2s_ thus ASS-1P-say-2s/DsO=DEF that good=IND 
‘That you’ ve just that said to us, it is good.’ 


§.4.2.4 Subordinating Particles 
In addition to subordination being indicated by the normal NP-marking demonstratives and case 


markers, there are two subordinating particles that follow dependent final Clauses. These are the 


comparative particle ma ~ pa ‘like/as’ and the causal particle gai ‘since’. 
The comparative ma is illustrated in (498) above by hikydyga ikitqdyd ma ‘like you used to roam 
when a youth’, The variant pa, the two being fully interchangeable!*>, is used in (500). When the similarity 


is between objects rather than: entities, the third-singular, near-past stative form of the verb e ‘be/put’ is 


required to make the nominal into a clause, as in (501). This example is describing a bird’s call when a man 


comes near its nest, and asserts that the bird imitates a man, 


500) Iqu nyi dtukaga pa imikkage. 
qu nyi G-w-t-k-qdgd Pa imdak-k-qaqé-i 
that-m 1s ASS-3-say-PA/PFV-1s/Dso_ like make-PA/PFV-3s/DsSO-IND 
‘He did as I told him.’ 
501) yi youa akakandya matqa da yan. Amagqiqu 
i=yi youa Gkakd-ndyd ma-t-qa da i-d-n amaqda=qu 
that-GvN bird Cry-very NEG-Say-DVZR indeed do-3S/IRR-FUT person-M 
eygqa "ma timdaudn, iqueqa mayitayi kukgui. 
e-dy-qdqa’ i:ma_ timdu-i-n i=qu=e-qd | maya-i-ta-yi kukyud-i 


be-IPFV-38/Ds0 . like arrive-3S/IRR-FUT that-M-OJ-Poss mouth-DEF-SRC-GYN talk=-DEF 


along with the verb ‘do’, are coincidentally homophonous, or polysemic senses of a single morpheme best glossed as 
“the neutral member of the category’, whether verb, demonstrative or mood. The conclusion then and now is that 
polysemy is involved, especially with the definiteness marker and indicative marker since both mark information that 
the speaker is giving with a high degree of certainty (asserted as a given vs. asserted as new information). 


°° This same altemation was noted for the prohibitive auxiliary in 4.3.3 but no relationship in meaning between these 
two morphemes has been noted this far. 
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The causal particle qai indicates that the preceding clause is the speaker’s reason for making the 


following pronouncement, In example (488), repeated here as (502), and in (503) the pronouncement is an 


instruction, as is the case in all spontaneous occurrences of this construction to have been recorded, 


502) “Nyi kukyud hyqu tmqa iqdqa qai_ he eegénd 
nyi kukgud hn-qu t-m=yqa I-q-qaqd qai_ he eegé=-ng 
Is_ talk INDEF=-M say-1S/IRR-GOAL do-PFV-Is/Dso since 2p all=-Fcs 
qata nyipiyd.” 
qata N-i-i-p=yd 
ear 1S-do-BEN-23P/ARR-QT 
* “Since I’m going to speak to you, all of you listen to me.” ’ 

503) “Si? Gtma quyepqgaygyiygda atiqaga qai, 


si a-tma quyep-q-ayg-ya=i-yqd G-t-q-qdqd gai 
28 ASS-get come.down-PFV-DR-2s/DSO-DEF-GOAL ASS-Say-PFV-3s/Dso_ since 


aygum huipiyd!” 


aygum h-y-p=ya 
again NEU-£0.up-23P/IRR-OT 


‘ “Since he spoke about you bringing them down, you (all) g0 back up!” ’ 


5.4.3 Deverbalization 
Deverbalization Tefers to: the use of the suffix -ga on the verb nucleus (4.2.1), in the place of the 
normal tense, aspect, actor and mood markers, to derive some other part of Speech from a verb. This was 
described as the structure for derived nouns (3.2.2.2) and it was pointed out that it is really clauses that are 
being derived and assigned ; nominal function. (As a corollary to that observation, it was also Suggested 
that the deverbalizing marker should perhaps be considered a clitic rather than an affix.) Deverbalized 
clauses are also used adverbially (4.3.2). Furthermore, the normal negative construction, with its negated 
and deverbalized form of the semantically main verb followed by an auxiliary verb bearing the post-nuclear 
suffixation, is analyzed as actually being a deverbalized clause modifying the auxiliary (4.3.3), rather than 
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Two deverbalized clauses are used in (504). The first, mbgd egeygqd ‘about the putting of money’, is 
an abstraction of the event of fine-paying rather than a reference to the specific fine paid on this occasion. 
The second, dmagd kukyud jand imdkgqd iqua ‘the men who make talk straight’, identifies the referents 


as people who are characterized by the ability to settle disputes and are regularly occupied in that role. 


504) Mbgéd eqeyqa atdpu, amaqé kukyud jind imdkqda 
mbqad_ e-qa-i-yqd G-t-dt-pu Gmaqaé kukguad jind imdk-qa 
money put-DVZR-DEF-GOAL ASS-say-SR-23P/CSR man talk Straight make-pvzRr 


iqua qugayad dyekuwi. 

i-qu-a = qygayd d-ye-k-uwd-i 

that-M=PL door ASS-Close-P A/PFV-23P/DSO=IND 

‘The dispute settlers spoke about fine-paying and put an end to the dispute.’ 


In (505) the deverbalized yeega igge ‘happy being’ is the subject of the second clause. In (506) the 


same phrase is being used adverbially to modify the state of being. 


505) Aygudndyd pmamitpge yeeqé iyge hiyaqa awa 
dygua-ndyd pma-mit-p-qa-=i yeeqa i-n-qd=i he-yaqad awd 
good-very  be-DUR-23P/IRR-GEN-DEF happy do-DETR-DVZR-DEF 2P-Poss middle 
igi witayguti... 
i=qi w4-Gf-ayg-d=ti 
that-Loc lie-IPFV-DR-3s/IRR-DUBIT 
‘Whenever you live well, happiness will be in your midst and...’ 


306) “...dygudndyd :yeeqad iyge mapmeqad _ipnuwiqd.” 
dygud-ndya yeeqa i-n-ga-i ma-pma-qa_ i-p-ni-uwd-i-qd 
good-very ‘ happy do-DETR-DVR-DEF NEG-BE-DVZR DO-23P/IRR-FUT-23P/DSO-IND-OT 
*“..you will not be able to dwell well (and) happily.” ’ 


Consistent with other nominalized Clauses referring to the speech act participants, the appropriate 
personalizing clitics are used. : 
507) Ind ge si hygisané —_igtquki esqe,... 
i=yd ge si hygisa-na i-qa-qu=ki €-t-qa=i 


that-GVN but 2s disrespect-Fcs do-DVZR-=M=2s be-2s/IRR-GEN=DEF 
‘But whenever you are a disrespectful person, ... 
Deverbalized clauses are frequently used as the predicate in descriptive texts. Example (508) is the 
opening sentence of a text. out a bird of paradise species; the subsequent sentences are verbal, using 


abilitative and intentive forms (4.2.3.2 and 4.2.3.3) to provide the detailed activities of the birds’ house- 


building technique. i 
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508) Pmuaege, iqua aya imdkdqd quae. 


pmuaeqa-i i-qu=-a saya imak-qG — qu=a=i 
pmuaeqa-DEF that-M-PL house make-DVZR M:PL=IND 
‘The pmuaegd, they are house-builders.’ 


Example (509) is the opening sentence from a text about traditional fighting but in this text the 


sentence-final clauses of the subsequent sentences are a mixture of similar non-verbal predicates and verbal 


predicates. Such non-verbal clauses can also be used as the frame for the main predication. The first clause 


of (510), which occurs later in this text, is actually a repeat of the previous sentence and so could be a case 


of tail-head linkage. As was the case with (498), however, since this is not a narrative text it is more likely 


that the clause is repeated as the explanation for what follows. 


509) 


510) 


Iqua makdygayi, mdki  huiuta mauygqa quae. 
i-qu-a mdkd=yga-yi mdkd-i hn-i-u-ta ma-u-n-qa Qu=a=i 
that-M-PL fight-TIME-GVN fight-DEF INDEF=F=PL-O]-SRC NEG-shoot-DETR-DVZR M=PL-IND 
‘In the time of fighting, they were not ones who fought each other for just anything.’ 


Huyaké Pmayguaé muasimiugé quae, iqua maki ita 
huyaka pmaygua muasiméu-qd qu-a-i i=qu-a = makd-i_ —i-ta 
cassowary.bone long.bead thread-DvZR § _M=PL=DEF that-M-PL fight-DEF that-src 
hugqa quae. 

h-u-n-qa qu=a=i 


NEU-Shoot-DETR-DVZR M=PI=IND 


‘Given that that they are makers of cassowary-bone wedding waistbands, they are ones who 
fight from that. (i.e. they fight about married women.)’ 


Deverbalized clauses can-also be case-marked to indicate their role in the matrix Clause. The first of the 


Clauses in (504) was markediby the goal clitic as being what the predicated talk was about. Deverbalized 


clauses marked by =yqii can also encode negative purpose, translatable as ‘lest’-clauses. Such Clauses are 


often given as postposed explanations, as is the case with (512). In this example, two propositions are 


combined in a coordinate medial structure that is deverbalized and both events are to be avoided, showing 


again that the coordinate medial clause is equal in status with whatever clause it is joined to. 


511) 


Quangd pdakyqa diyqa qeqageqa ul 
quanya pdk-n-qa n-ti-yqa geqa-geqa w(-t) 
fall hit-DETR-DVZR_level-there-GoaL slow-slow go{-2s/IRR) 


“Go slowly lest you fall! (lit. about failing)’ 
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512) ..dmage -hiuyd aqumbu maka igdyqd. 
Gmaqa-i hiugd d-w-q-n-pu maka i-qa-yqa 
people-DEF eye ASS-3-act-DETR-23P/CSR fight do-DVzR-GOAL 
‘lest the people see and fight (us).’ 


Finally, the contrary-to-fact condition is encoded with a deverbalized clause followed by the 


subordinating particle sdpi(qdm), as was mentioned in 4.2.3.7, 


513) Nyi dmetqdtaygéga yam, igu dnyimegda sdpi, nyi 
nyi a-ma-dtq-dt-ayg-qdgqd y=m equ d-n-ima-qdi sadpi nyi 
Is ASS-get-PRGV-IPFV-DR-38/Dso up-unseen that-M ASS-Is-meet-DvzR CTF Is 
moni uygdaminyi. 
moni w-i-g-m-ni=nji 
money 3-do-PFV-1S/IRR-FUT=IND 
‘If he had come upon me where I was getting (stealing), I would have given him money.’ 


514) Qe balusi ai : dwqi sdpiqim, nyi gud hiygdamiygd,... 
qe balusi ai, G-w-qé sadpiqdm nyi gud h-e-n-q-m-ni-n-ki 
2s plane done Ass-go-DvzR CTF 1s rope NEU-be-DETR-PFV-15/IRR-FUT-?=MOOD 


‘If you two had already gone on the plane, I would be in prison; ...’ 
5.5 Sentences with multiple independent clauses 
There are two contexts in which Menya sentences can have more than one independent clause within a 
single sentence. The first of these is the quote clause construction in which a direct quote is contained 
within a quote predication. The second is the coordinate independent structure in which two or more 
Clausal units (simple or complex), each headed by a clause with a fully specified final verb are juxtaposed, 
with only the final conjunct bearing the normal intonation pattern for its mood. There may or may not be a 


conjunctive element between the independent units. 


5.5.1 Direct quote:construction 
In the direct quote construction, the quote is a separate discourse independent of the quote predication, 


even though it is in one sense embedded within it. The identity of the speech act time and participants for 
the quoted discourse are, of suis recoverable from the quote predication but the quoted sentence is as 
independent as it was in its original utterance where the contextual information was provided non- 
linguistically. Since the closest Menya comes to an indirect quote construction is the use of the goal clitic 


=yqd with a dependent final clause as in (503), I will not always specify ‘direct’ in this section. 
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The primary quote predication is headed by a form of the verb f, which is generally glossed as ‘say’ 


even though it includes the production of a lot more noises than those produced by vocal chords (cf. 4.3.4), 
In the simplest form of the quote constniction, the quote precedes the speech verb and there is no intonation 
break between the quote itself and the speech verb (515). 
315) “Si yaqueqa hiawigd hoqu pakiya”’ atukdge. 
si = yaquega hiawiqa hn-qu Pak-t=ya G-w-t-k-giigG=i 


2s__ pig black INDEF-M Kill-2s/IRR-QT ASS-3-Say-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 
‘He said to him, “You kill a black pig.” ’ 


An end-of-quote clitic is attached to the end of the quoted clause but the form of this clitic varies 
according to the preceding morpheme, as displayed in Table 46. The first two lines show the forms that 
occur with the four primary mood clitics, The third row shows the form that follows the goal clitic in the 
intentive forms (when there is no mood clitic) and the one that follows the final morpheme of the abilitative 
paradigm (which does not allow a mood clitic). The second half of the table provides the forms that follow 
the associative suffixes “(present realis and obligative paradigms) and the irrealis suffixes (hortative 
paradigm), given that these a¢tor suffixes also do not allow mood clitics. 


ea Table 46. end-of-quote clitic forms 
inte [gt 
ee ae ee ae ae 
irrealis suffixes Lena _| -()-yii 


The clitic that attaches to the second person hortative forms to emphasize a command (4.2.3.1) is the same 

























as the end-of-quote clitic and is associated with the =nd clitic that is used to mark focal new information 


obvious candidate for being marked as focus. The distinction between focus clitic and end-of-quote clitic is 
made because, when used within a Clause, the form is consistently =ng whereas, when used at the end of a 


clause, the form varies, 
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The sentence that precedes (5 15) in its natural context is given as (516) and shows that a speech can be 
introduced by a speech act predication containing the cataphoric use of the near demonstrative ti, referring 


forward to the instruction to kill a black pig.. 


516) Itdmegdpiygawega kanique awimeta rr 
Itdmeqdpiyqawu-e-qd kd-an-i=qu-e G-w-ima-Gt-a ti 
Itémeqapiyqawu-o}-Poss 3-father-DEF-M-o} ASS-3-meet-SR-3S/CSR thus 
atukdqe. 
G-w-t-k-qdqa=i 


ASS-3-Say-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND 
‘He came to Itémegqapiyqawu’s father and said this to him.’ 


These two examples together demonstrate that the same speech act can be encoded twice. The dtukdge 


in (515) and (516) refer to the same speech act, the second reference providing an elaboration of the first. 
Later in the same text, (517) occurs with rising, sentence-medial intonation on the speech verb, 


demonstrating that the dual reference to a single speech act can be combined into one sentence. 


517) ...imdupiyiyi ti dtukdge, “Ya aya hyqu haqa 
i-mau-piyi-yi: - , ti G-w-t-k-qdqda-i ya aya = hn-qu haqa 
do-CMPL-23P/DSR-GVN thus ASS-3-say-PA/PFV-3S/DSO-IND tree house INDEF=M above 
yagi matayqund. - 
ya-yi — mat-an-yqd-u-nd 
up-LOC build-1P/IRR-GOAL-1P/ASO=FCS 
‘,..after they finished that he said this to them, “We must build a wood house over the top.” ’ 


The shorter the quote, the more likely it is that it will be included within the Clause headed by the 


speech verb as in (518), which also demonstrates that the direct quote construction is not necessarily 


sentence final. 

518) Ydapaqd mdygisa atqaud “EG eend” natiqaygdqdayga, 
yapaqad m-ygisa G-tqGu-a ea ed=nd na-t-g-ayg-qdqa-yga 
outside down-side ass-stand-3s/csR come come=-QT 1P-say-PFV-DR-3S/DSO=TIME 
ne qe = atimduque, yapaqd mdaygisa. 
ne ge d-timau-q-qdqu-i yapagd md-ygisa 


IP CERT ASS-arrive-PFV-1P/DSO=IND outside down-side 
‘He stood outside and said to us “Come, come!” and we arrived outside.’ 


Longer quotes, by contrast, will sometimes be broken up with the speech verb repeated several times. 
The first line of (519) ends with a Clear intonation break but the remainder is a single sentence 
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519) Ganyi ti dtukége, “Ye quapigad tdu weyqega.” 
ga nyi ti d-w-t-k-qaqda-i ye quapiga té-u — w-e-yqa-i-qai 
ok 1s_ thusass-3-say-PA/PFV-1s/pso-IND 1D plain this-LOc go-1D/IRR-GOAL-IND-QT 
“Sudwataygui Gtimdudtaya”’ atukdqe, “Pipisisa 
Sudwdtdygui  G-timdu-dt-a-ya” a-w-t-k-qdqa-i Pipisi=ta 
Sudwatdygui _ ASS-arfive-SR-1D/CSR=FCS ASS-3-say-PA/PFV-18/DSO-DEF Pipisi-& 
Kuayuwdwisd -iugguiya bu Gtimdaudtaya” 
Kuayuwdwi-té iuyguiyd  mz-tu G-timdu-Gt-a=ya 


Kuayuwawi-& confluence down-Loc ASs-arrive-sr-1D/csR-FCS 


atukdge, “tdukoyi quyegeygqeqa.” 

atukdge tdukoyd-i  quyeq-e-yqda-i-qa 
ASS-3-Say-PA/PFV-1S/DSO=IND _riverbed-DEF go.down-1D/IRR=GOAL-IND=QT 

‘Then I said this to him, “We’re going to go across this flat place. We'll reach Sudwatdy gui 
(tidge)” I told him, “and arrive at the confluence of the Pipisi and the Kuayuwéwi” I told 


him “and go down the riverbed.” ’ 
Other more specific speech act predications, such as yatygd wi ‘question do’, can either stand alone as 


the quote predication (519) or be used in conjunction with the verb ‘say’ (520), 


520) ..yatyqé ti dnekuwi, “He qayi Gugga ikdka 
yatyqa ti . a-na-i-k-uwd-i he qayd-i Guygd ikd-ka 
ask thus ASS-1P-do-PA/PFV-23P/DsO-IND 2P _ walk-DEF good _ tour-SER/DUR 
aquyepatqdaya, @ quyqdtano?” 
G-quyep-dtq-ay-d G@ quyqd-ta-nd-o 


ASS-come.down-PRGV-IPFV-23P/ASO or bad=POLQ-FCS-EMPH 
*...they asked us “Have you walked around well and come, or badly?” ’ 


521) ...iqgu yatyqa ge aneyge, “He wduyi 
I=qu yatygd ge a-na-i-q-qdaqa-i he wéduyda-i 
that-M ask CERT ASS-1P-do-PFV-3S/DSO=IND 2P work=DEF 
Gkitagueyga?” dnatata. 
ak-i=ta-yu-en-ka d-na-t-Gt-d 


which-DEF-SRC=M=2P=MOOD ASS-1P-Say-SR-3S/CSR | 
*,-he questioned us, saying “Which work (company) are you from?” ’ 


In the (tail-head) rearticulation of a quote construction, the quote may be repeated, as in (522), 
reinforcing it status as contained within the speech act clause. The longer the quote is, however, the more 
likely it is to be replaced with a demonstrative such as the adverbial e ‘that’, as in (523) which is from the 


sentence following (520). 
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522) “Sudyqd kiygaygika?” tugayga.,... 
Sa=yqa k-i-n-q-ayg-i=ki w-t-q-ayg-yga 
what=GOAL 28-d0-DETR-PFV-DR-~3S/ASO-=INFOQ 3-Say-PF V-DR=TIME 
“They said to him ‘ “What do you want?” and...’ 

523) Qu yatygd e neyqayguwayga.... 


qu yatyqd e na-i i-g-ayg-uwd-yga 
3P ask that ty DE 2SPDEO TIME 


“They questioned us in that way and ... 
5.5.2 Coordination of finite clauses 
The juxtaposition of fully-specified clauses (or clause complexes) in a paratactic or equal relationship 


within a sentence is relative rare in Menya discourse, especially in narrative. Because of the phonological 


identity between the most common mood clitic =i ‘indicative’ and the cliticized variant of the neutral 
demonstrative, =i ‘definite’, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between paratactic coordination and one 
of the uses of dependent final clauses (5.4.2). The presentation here will, therefore, begin with instances of 
the coordination of clauses in other moods, and then move on to some of the more likely candidates for 
coordinated indicatives, 

In (524), the first two clause complexes are past imperfective dubitatives expressing the speaker’s 
amazement and/or puzzlement about how the underground chamber for the hydro-electric machinery was 
made. There is no intonation break between these two clauses, There i is a rising intonation and slight pause 
between the second dubitatiye and the following clause so it is difficult to tell whether this last clause 


should be considered a separate sentence, 


é 


524) Hiké myd ana ipu Gtdumiguwiati masindqad dana 
hiké mya and i-Gt-pu G-tdu-miy-uwé=ti masinagad and 
Stone axe how do-sr-23p/csr ASS-Cut-PA/IPFV-23P/DSO-DUBIT machine how 
ita aptimiggat, aaya qua maeqai 
t-at-G G:pt-miy-qdqé-ti aaya qua ma-e-qa 
do-SR-3S/CSR ASS-dig-PA/IPFV-38/DSO-DUBIT true ground NEG-be-DvzR 
imakatqaya. 
imdk-dtq-dy-a 
make-PRGV-IPFV-23P/ASO 
‘I wonder how they used tools and cut the rock or how a machine cut the rock; they are 
working without’ ‘true ground.’ 


Examples (525) and (526) are both polar interrogatives with two alternatives specified. In both cases 
the second clause has been significantly teduced on the basis of ellipsis. In the first, the whole sentence is 
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under a single intonation a: with a sustained high developing over gdquaygui and falling through 
iquaygudgd to signal the sentence end. The second of these examples is from a written text (with 
intonation data supplied later) but is comparable to that in (525) except that there is a pause before the 
conjunctive particle 4. The verb aquyepdtqdaya is lacking the polar interrogative clitic =ta because of the 
presence of the associative actor suffix which does not allow mood clitics. The clause complex’s status as a 


question is established by the writer’s own translation plus the fact that the preceding clause (similar to 


(521)) and following clause (given as (523)) in the text refer to the speech act as a question. 


525) Wauyi qaquaygui Gukiydta, igu  iquaygudqa? 
wauyd-i qda=qu-aygi G-w-k-iyd=ta i-qu = i-qu-aygi-qa 
WOrk-DEF exact-M-2D ASS-g0-PA/PFV-23D/DSO-POLQ that-M that-M-2D-Poss 
‘Did the two of you go to the work, or each of you to his own? 
526) “He qayi Guyga ikdka aquyepatq aya, G quyqdtano?” 
he qayd-i duygd ikd-ka G-quyep-dtq-y-d G quyqd-ta-nd-o 
2P walk-DEF good walk-sER/DUR ASS-COMC—PRGV-IPFV-23P/ASO or bad-POLQ-FCS-EMPH 
“... “Have you had a good trip and now come, or was it a bad one?” ’ 
Clause reduction can also take place in the first conjunct, as in (527) which is taken from a discussion 


about the pictures in a calendar. The verb wd ‘lie/go down’ serves as the existential verb for items in a 


horizontal position but is omitted in the first conjunct. The omission of the existential verb in present tense 
is quite common; perhaps the unusual feature of this sentence is that the verb is included in the second 
conjunct. : 
527) Tad sipgdti ;° botqd awitéti. 
ta sipqd-ti: botqd G-wa-dt-G-ti 
this ship-DUBIT boat _ass-lie-IPFV-3s/fRR-DUBIT 
‘I wonder if this is a ship or a boat.’ 

The two conjuncts in a sentence are not necessarily in the same tense and mood. The verb in the first 
conjunct of (528) is the same present dubitative form just seen whereas the matrix verb in the second is a 
hortative form, signalling that this clause complex is a command to the speaker’s wife. In this instance, the 
present dubitative is the functional equivalent of the English conditional ‘If there is...”. In (529) the first 
conjunct is a summary statement headed by a present progressive verb form and the second is an instruction 


headed by an abilitative irredlis form. 
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528) 


529) 
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“Buayd higd hui —sdwitétt, aquya dgiydpu hiké 
buaya haya hn=i = -wd-Git-G-ti aquyad d-q-at-pu hika 
sweet.potato new INDEF-F ASss-lie-IPFV-3S/IRR-DUBIT gather ASS-act-sR-23P/CsR_ stone 
ikipiyd!” 
ik-p=ya 
Cook-23P/IRR=QT 
* “Should there be some fresh sweet potato, gather and cook it in a ground oven.” ’ 
..qata Gya danyiydtgiiyé, mda awiygayi imakapu 

qata GyG d-n-i-i-dtg-dGy-a ma awiyga-yi  imdk-dt-pu 

car just ASS-1s-do-BEN-PRGV-IPFV-23P/ASO so  tomorrow-GVN make-sR-23P/CSR 
pmeqdapn. 
pina-q-p-n 


be-PEV-23P/IRR-FUT 
*,..you have just heard me (saying ...) so from now on live doing those things.’ 


On occasion, when several days pass by in a narrative without noteworthy events taking place, the 


speaker will string together. several independent clause complexes into a single sentence. In (530), each 


comma represents a rise in intonation followed by a pause; this is all new information advancing the story 


line by letting the audience know how time was spent during this hiatus in a journey. 


530) Wau ydtu yiquatmaugayga, Jepri Ndyga iqueud iquta 


Wau yéa=tu  ya-quat-mdu-q-ayg-yga Jepri Na@yga i-qu-e-ud i-qu-ta 
Wau up-Loc 1Ip-bring-go-PFv-DR=TIME Jeff Nanga _ that=-M-OJ-Poss that-M=& 


higaqa awikuee, yahiguitdyi, uyatuwdnayi igi 
higqaqad G-wa-k-uea=i yahiguita-yi uyatuw-n-ayi i=qi 
Sleep _ASS-lie-PA/PFV-1D/DsO-DEF morning-GVN awake-DETR-ID/DSR_that-LOc 
Gpmakuee,  .- awiyga mdndayi, e nyi balusi mbqga 
a-pma-k-ued-|. awiyga mdanda-yi e  nyi balusi mbgd 
ASS-be-PA/PFV-1D/DSO-DEF tomorrow beyond-Gvn thus 1s plane money 
qe ikaglge! -- Yakepayqa. 

ge i-k-qaqa-i Yakepd-yqa 


CERT do-PA/PEV-1s/DSO-IND Yagepa-GOAL 
“The bus dropped us off at Wau then we slept at Jeff Nanga’s with him; in the morming, we 
arose and stayed there; on the next day I bought a plane ticket — for Yagepa.’ 


There are numerous instahces of clauses with final verb forms occurring in the middle of a sentence in 


which it is difficult to determine the structure due to the homophony of the indicative clitic and the 


definiteness clitic (cf. the end of 5.4.2.3). Example (531), in which a newly married son is responding to his 


father’s advice to him and his bride, is similar to (499) which was discussed as being triply ambiguous. In 


this instance the first clause could be either nominalized and functioning as the fronted object of the verb 
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‘hear’, or it could be an independently asserted clause. The information is old in the sense that all the 
speech act participants know that the father has just spoken but it would be legitimate for the son to 


verbalize that knowledge and place it alongside his assertion that he and his bride have heard and 


responded. J 
531) ...si e dyatyi, ye gata dakiyata quamad 
si e@ 4-ya-t-q-ya-i ye gata a-k-i-i-Gt-a quamd 
2s thus ASs-1D-say-2s/Dso=IND ID ear ASS-2S-d0-BEN-SR-ID/CSR_ seated 
dpmeque. 
a-pma-q-ue 


ASS-be-PFV-1D/Aso 
*,..you have spoken to us in that way and we have sat and heard you.’ 


5.6 Conjunctions 

Papuan languages with medial verb systems typically do not have a rich inventory of conjunctions, 
Farr (1999:16) notes that ‘Korafe is somewhat unusual “in having upwards of 20 conjunctions and 
conjunction complexes, sihicli are related to demonstrative forms and/or same subject medial verb forms”, 
Menya is similar to Korafe in having conjunctions and conjunctive phrases based on demonstratives and 
medial verb forms, but differs in not having as rich a system and in having adapted DR medials rather than 
SR medials. The majority ate derivatives of the neutral demonstrative ‘that’ or the verb ‘do’, both of which 


are manifested as i; this effects a lack of clarity in some cases as to which is the root morpheme. Some are 


forms of the verb e ‘be/put’ and there are also some unrelated conjunctive particles. Approximately 75% of 


all conjunctive elements occur sentence-initially, indicating that they are primarily discourse (inter- 


sentential) connectives rather than inter-clausal. 


The extent of the use of these conjunctive units varies greatly according to text type/genre, 
communication medium (oral V6. written), and personal style. In narratives recorded between 1975 and 
1985 very few occur, often iy one per ten sentences. By contrast, tail-head rearticulation in such texts is 
far more frequent. Non-narrative text, including court proceedings, from the same era have conjunctions in 
25-40% of sentences and, ina collection of written texts about making traditional weaponry, almost every 
sentence contains at least one. In more recent written texts, both narrative and non-narrative, the rate of 


occurrence is 35-50% of sentences, In narrative text the logical connection between most sentences as well 
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as Clauses is temporal sequence, for which tail-head linkage is ideally suited. Other logical relationships are 
more common in other text genres. As a written style has developed, there has been a move to replace 


rearticulation with shorter conjunctive elements even in narrative discourse. 


The conjunctions based on the demonstrative i ‘that’ are given below. All are used anaphorically,. 


pointing back within the text - something more than a particular person or thing; that is, to an event or 
whole series of events. Mos of the morphemes that are added to the demonstrative root are cClitics that 
normally occur on NPs oii clauses specifying their relationship. The morpheme ~—wa, the last member 
of the list, is problematic in that neither the information-question mood nor the serializing clitic with this 
shape seem to contribute to the meaning here. The sesulant meanings are not as distinct as their literal 


meanings, as evidenced by frequent changes during the editing process and differences of opinion among 


native speakers as to which are needed and appropriate in which contexts. When the first three of these 
occur without the ‘given’ clitic =yi, they generally have a nominal referent and an argument role within a 


clause, rather than being inter-clausal or inter-sentential conjunctions. 


Form Composition Literal meaning Effective meaning 
iyi it yi ‘given that’ ‘therefore’ 

itayi i +tait yi ‘from that’ ‘after that, as a result’ 
iggayi i+ vga + yi “that time’ ‘then’ 

iyd ge i + yit+ge ‘given that’ + ‘contrast’ ‘but’ 

iwa i+ wa “that-??’ ‘so’ 


Example (532) follows a direct quote construction in which John was accused of gardening on 
another’s land, This is a fairly recent written text and, quite likely, a rearticulation clause would have been 
used instead of iyi if this were a spoken text. 

532) Lyi Jona iqu puma dmdtgdudge, tind atukaqe. 
i-yi Jona i-qu pdamd G-md-tqdu-dge tiznG = G-w-t-k-qaqa-=i 


that John that-mM stand Ass-?-stand-3s/psR this-Fcs ASs-3 -Say-PA/PFV-38/DSO=IND 
‘Therefore Jotin stood up and said this to him.’ 


Examples (533) aa (34 shows two instances of iftayi with varied meanings. The first is from a 


hunting story and follows the statement that the two actors had slept on a riverbank, and the relationship 
between the two sentences would appear to be little more than sequentiality. The second example comes 


near the end of the father’s instruction to his newly married son and daughter-in-law after he has told them 
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that they are to give the same teaching to their children, the result being that those children will pass it on to 
theirs in turn. Sequentiality isa component of the relationship here also but more significant is the sense of 


contingency that is reflected in the author’s translation of itayi into the Tok Pisin olsem ‘in the same way, 
and so’. 


533) Itayi, yahiguitayi ye aGmduyatuwdnayi, ye ge 
i=ta=yi yahiguita-yi ye G-md-uyatuwa-n-ayi ye ge 
that-SRC-GVN moming-GVN 1D ASS-?-arouse-DETR-ID/DSR 1D CERT 
awdkuee. | 
G-wa-k-ued=i: 

ASS-g0.down-PA/PFV-1D/DSO=IND 
“After that, we got up in the morning and we went down.’ 


534) Itayi iqua, iquauga ymeqa du, 
t=ta=yi i=qu-a ss i-qu=a=u=-qa ymeqa n-tu 
that-SRC-GVN that-M-PL that-M-PL-OJ-poss child level=Loc 


motugapnuwayqa. 
w-mdtuqa-p-ni-uwd-yqa 
3-show-23P/IRR-FUT-23P/DSO=GOAL 

“As a result, they will teach their children.’ 


The development of conjunctions or conjunctive phrases from medial verbs could be a natural 
extension of the anaphoric pro-verb use of “do’ and ‘be’ in tail-head rearticulation rather than repeating the 
explicit verb used in the ee sentence. Unexpectedly, however, it is stative DR forms that are used 
even when there is no change of participant. The most common of these forms, in order of frequency, and 


with very approximate glosses, are: 


Form Composition Form description Gloss 

aa eaber itagga i—at—ayg-yga actor-neutral stative temporal DR of ‘do’ and/then 
itaygayi i—Gt—ayg-yga-yi actor-neutral temporal DR of ‘do’ + ‘given and/then 
i hitaggi i h-e-Gt-ayg-i third singular stative coordinate DR of ‘be’ but 
itaygaqayga i-at-ayg-qdqd-yga _ third singular stative temporal of ‘do’ and/then 


i hitaygdqd qe i h-e-dt-ayg-qdqa ge third singular subordinate DR of ‘be’ + ‘contrast’ but 

In (535) the speaker is the only participant and the only eligible topic in both sentences. There is a 
change of location at this point in the story and an accompanying change in activity. This would fit with 
Stirling’s argument (1993:153:155) that switch-reference systems track change in any of several aspects of 


discourse continuity rather than just of participant roles. 
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535) ...yqa Payata gaydta ge dandukaqdge. Itayga 
nN=qG@ payda-td qaya-td ge a-ndu-k-gdqd=i t-Gt-ayg-yga 
Is-POss betel-& pepper-& CERT ASS-pick-PA/PFV-1s/Dso=IND do-IPFV-DR=TIME 
nyi ya wiyi hyquenyqd qé apdukédge. 
nyi ya wiyi hn-qu-=e-yqa qe a-p-w-k-qdgqa=i 
Is_ tree _INDEF=M=OJ=GOAL CERT ASS-Come-g0-PA/PFV-1s/DSO=IND 


*...I picked my betel nut and peppers. Then I went to a wiyi tree,’ 

The evidence in Menya, however, is that these verb forms have been reanalyzed as conjunctions and 
no longer function in the switch-reference system at all. In (536) itayga appears between two clauses in a 
subordinated complex that specifies the position of the sun. Though redundant, coming as it does in the 
midst of a chained structure, it is functioning as a conjunction comparable to the English ‘and’. Though not 
exemplified in data from before 1990, itayga is now frequently being used before the last conjunct in a 
coordinate NP structure, as in (537). While this is a translated example rather than from a spontaneous 
discourse, the translator is éne of three who have been trained for the task and all frequently use itayga in 
this way. Even if this use is sani to be the inappropriate influence of the English source text, the fact 


that all three are using it and that those hearing it accept and understand it demonstrates that what was a 


stative DR medial verb in form is now being used simply as a coordinating conjunction. 


536) .. hiunjiygayi, . maptqiqu ai ti dmiyaqgitiudge, itayga ui 
hiunji-yga-yi maptqd-qu ai ti G-ya-mdgqitdu-dge i-dt-ayg-yga ti 
daytime-TIME-GVN sun-M done thus ASS-1D-pass-38/DSR_do-IPFV-DR=TIME thus 
pmetaygayi katd ge aydmakdge. 


Pma-at-ayg-yga-yi kata gé = 4-ya-ma-k-qaqd=i 
be-IPFV-DR-TIME-GVN car CERT ASS-1D-get-PA/PFV-35/DSO=IND 

*,.at mid-day, when the sun had passed us this much and was sitting thus, we were picked up 
Inacar”’ “: 

537) Iqu i pmetayga, Saimond iguta itayga quydmaqa 
izqu i Pma-dt-ayg-yga Saimond i=qu=td t-Gt-ayg-yea qu-dmaqa 
that-M thus be-IPFV-DR-TIME Simon that-M-& do-IPFV-DR-TIME 3=person 
iquaté, Jisasi iquenyqa qauyqd ikdkuwe. 
in<qu-a-td — Jisasi i-qu-e-ygdi qduygd ikd-k-uwé-i 
that-M-PL-& Jesus that-M-OJ-GOAL search tour-PA/PFV-23P/DsO=IND 
“He was doing that and Simon and his friends went around searching for Jesus.’ 


Besides the subordinating conjunctive Particles gai ‘since’ and ma ‘like’ (5.4.2.4), there are also a few 


particles that serve to relate clauses or larger units without subordinating one to the other. Discounting 
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some that are more signs of hesitation and usually deleted in the editing process, these are: ga ‘okay/so’, 


md ‘and so’ and @ ‘and/or’. 


The particle ga is presumably related to the time clitic =yga and is used with equal frequency between 


clauses (538) or inter-sententially at the beginning of sentences (539). The particle md is more frequently 


used inter-clausally as in (529). Finally, 4 is, like ga, quite common for some speakers in both places and 


appears to have the meaning ‘and’ or ‘or’ as in (526). 


538) 


539) 


Nyi, nddqaygi §@ si yatyqa dakiygd. 

nyi n-t-q-ayg-i 8a si yatyqa d-k-i-g-d 

1s —_18-Say-PFV-DR-3s/ASO so 28 ask ASS-28-do-PFV-1s/ASO 

“He spoke to me, so I am asking you.’ 

Ga tdy gaya: a di, Hipita iqueyi, Gnd mitmeqd 
ga td-yga-yd n=ti Hipita i=qu-e-yi Gna ma-itma-qa 


So this-TIME-GVN level-Loc Hipita that-M-OJ-GVN how NEG-lead-DVZR 
yan. 

i-a-n 

do-1P/IRR-FUT 

“And so at this time, we are not able to bring Hipita.’ 


da 
da 
indeed 
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APPENDICES 


A. “ORGANIZED PHONOLOGY DATA” STATEMENT" 


Menya (Menye) Language [MCR] 
Menyamya — Morobe Province 
Trans New Guinea Phylum?: Angan Stock-Level Family 


Phonemic and Orthographic Inventory 


aoe ™b "d e 3g hi"d@kmnppy™opqt tuw j 
a 4 dmb dnde gngh i jnj km n ny 9 9g O P qs tuw y 
A AB D EG HI/jJ KM N Nyy ng O P QS TUWy 


Consonants 









4 | 2 
=] 
” 
3 
a 


UL 
ad 

i 

Z 






A ti [> 
ae hes 
BS 





wi voiced labial-velar approximant 

‘tf/ voiceless post-alveolar affricate 

dz! voiced prenasalized post-alveolar affricate 
ftb/- voiced prenasalized bilabial plosive 

Fd/ __ voiced prenasalized dental plosive 

f?g/ voiced prenasalized velar plosive 

Pcl __ voiced prenasalized uvular plosive 





' This appendix item is adapted from the collection of Organized Phonology Data statements of the PNG branch of SIL. 
The OPD collection is a government-requested project to have phonology and orthography data for all languages of 
PNG in a standard format: 
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P peqa 
apiqu 

b bequ 
omba 

m maya 
hadmaya 
yam 

w  wika 

awiqu 

ta 

atika 

da 

heenddqa 


Jem. 


af 


naqa 
adnakuad 
yan 


=) 


tf sua 
asipa 


Vowels 


i ipa 
hima 
yigi 

e enyqa 
yema 
yeiuya 
ique 
meaqga 

a ama 
maqa 
tdyga 

u unddyd 
aquwqa 
nequ 

o omba 

goka 
yuqo 





‘bird sp.' "dz 
‘my father’ 
‘my brother-in-law’ ji 
‘snake sp.' 
‘mouth' j 
‘pandanus fruit' 
Tcando' k 
‘vein’ 
‘my grandfather’ Xg 
‘firewood' 
‘earthworm’ 1) 
‘hair’ 
‘bird sp.' h 
‘big’ 
‘butterfly’ q 
‘he can do’ 
‘ditch’ °G 
‘my grandmother" 

=) 


‘buttocks' 
‘nose’ 
‘arrow type’ 
‘tired’ io 
bird sp." 

ary ‘5 
‘him’ 

‘plant sp.' 

‘bird sp.' 

‘quickly’ 

‘today’ ; 

‘bird sp." 

‘yam! = 

‘my father-in-law’ 
‘snake sp." 

'man, male’ 

‘heel 


ia 


ue 


ud 


us 


jana 
manjaqa 
nyaqa 
hinyaya 
ya 

ptiya 
kua 
hika 
gua 
muygda 
maya 
hudqi 
qua 
haqa 
yquoyanyi 
nayqa 


Gnakua 


paya 
hutaqa 


hiawiga 
hiuyqa 


qambuya 


hiopa 


aquyokuwa 


huiwa 


waquisdqa 


qui 
huega 
ikuea 
buaya 
qua 
hudgi 
nesudqa 
maygua 
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‘straight’ 
‘animal sp.’ 
‘my' 

‘dust’ 

‘tree’ 

'rain' 

‘tree type' 
‘stone’ 
‘bush rope' 
‘bird sp." 


‘mouth’ 
‘yesterday' 


‘ground' 
‘above’ 
‘my uncle’ 
‘banana’ 


‘butterfly’ 
‘betel nut’ 
‘flower’ 


fial fief fio/ fuil_fuef fua/ /us/ 





‘black’ 


‘bowstring' 
‘dram’ 
‘tobacco’ 
‘animal trap’ 
tgkin' 
‘yellow’ 
‘egg’ 

‘tree sp." 
bird sp.' 
‘sweet potato’ 
"ground' 
‘yesterday' 
‘spring’ 
‘fall! 
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Beets have two stressed aii with the latter 
Tone might be phonemic, but the functional load is Jo 
Syllable Patterns 
Isolate _ Initial 
Vv a = feather’ a.pa.ka ‘woman’ 
CV qa ‘string bag’ g&.ka ‘cloth’ 
CCV tga ‘your’ Pka.pka ‘crowded’ 
VV ai ‘already’ aiyga ‘long ago’ 
CVV kud ‘pitpit type’ hkio.pd ‘tobacco’ 
N vu ‘yes? m.bqa ‘money’ 
CN in.dyd ‘hot’ 
VVV 


CVVV quai ‘the ground’ 
CCCV tga ‘nakeg’ 


i.quau.qd ‘their (m)’ 
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Medial Final 

qa.u.tqd ‘bird sp,’ i.kue.a ‘bird sp,’ 
G.ma.qd ‘man’ hui.wd ‘skin’ 
itga.ud ‘he’s working’ fd.pgd ‘bean’ 
iuata ‘they ( and’ hua ‘they (f)” 
ya.queqd ‘pig’ hi.kud ‘lime powder’ 
hikg.d ‘youngman’? ainda “you said’ 
i.uau.gd ‘their (f° juan ‘them (m)’ 
i.qguan ‘them (m)’ 

ma.ptqa ‘sun’ — 


lof is Phonetically a glide [eu] before a CVV syllable with a high back vowel fu) in the first V slot. 
/t/ alternates freely with [c}] and sometimes [1] intervocali : 
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B.1 Demonstrative pronouns: third person nominative forms 


M/SG 


M/DL 


M/PL 


F/SG 


F/DL 


F/PL 


HON/SG 


HON/DL 


HON/PL 


DIM/SG 


DIM/DL 


DIM/PL 


22? 





An-. 
a/some 






hyoqu 
‘a male’ 


“qu ~-yu 






-qu -aqu | hyquaqu 
-qu -a hyqua 
-i~-nyi | hui 
“H-aqu | hduaqu 
-U -a haua 
~pa hmba 
~pe-qu | hmbequ 
a sd 
“pus hmbu 
~SU -agu hnjuaqu 
“SH -a hnjua 
~si 


f- 





tdqu 


‘this male’ 





tdquaqu 
taqua 
Si 
tduaqu 
tdua 
tdpa 
tdpequ 
tdpe 
tdpu 
tdsuaqu 
tdsua 


tasi 


ne- 


near level 


nequ 


‘the male just 
over there’ 
nequaqu 





nequa 


nei 


neuaqu 


meua 


nepa 


nepequ 


nepe 


nepu 


nesuaqu 


MESUA 


ye- 


near above 






vequ 





up there’ 


yequaqu 


yequa 
yei 
yeuaqu 
yeua 
yepa 
yepequ 
yepe 
yepu 
yesuaqu 


yesua 


‘the male just 


me- 


near below 


mequ 
‘the male just 
down there’ 
mequaqu 








mequa 


mei 


_ Meuaqu 


meua 


mepa 


mepequ 


mepe 


mepu 


mesuaqu 


Mesua 
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Demonstrative pronouns (continued) 


M/SG 


M/DL 


M/PL 


F/SG 


F/DL 


F/PL 


HON/SG 


HON/DL 


HON/PL 


DIM/SG 


DIM/DL 


DIM/PL 
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“Qu ~-yu 


-qul -aqu 
-qu -a 

-i ~ -nyi 
-U -aqu 
-U -a 
“pa 

“pe -qu 


“pe 


“SH -agu 


“SH -@ 


bi- 
near below 


biqu 


‘the male just 
down there’ 


biquaqu 
biqua 
bi 
biuaqu 
biua 
bipa | 
bipequ 
bipe 
bipu 
bisuaqu 


bisua 


i- 
that 


igu 
“that 
male’ 
iquaqu 
iqua 
if 
iuaqu 
iua 
ipa 
ipequ 
ipe 
ipu 
isuaqu 


isa 


nd- 
far level 


nayu 


‘the male way 
over there’ 


nadyuaqu 
nadyua 
nanyi 
nduaqu 
ndua 
napa 
ndpequ 
ndpe 
nadpu 
nadsuaqgu 


ndsua 


ya- 
far above 


yayu 
‘the male way 


up there’ 
yayguaqu 
yadyua 
yanyi 
yaduaqu 
ydua 
yapa 
yapequ 
yape 
yapu 
yasuaqu 


yasua 


228 
ma- 
far below 
mayu 


‘the male way 
down there’ 


mayuaqu 
maygua 
manyi 
mdauaqu 
mdaua 
mdpa 
mdpequ 
madpe 
mapu 
madsuaqu 


madsua 
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B.2 Kin 


~quy- 

+f; law 
-Priit~ 

1 gen; -f 


1 gen; +f 
-ygui- 

=; //; -f 
-nesu- 
=;//;f 
-qut- 

=; X; mtf 
-wat- 

2 gen; -f 


2 gen; +f 
-Hais- 

1 gen; law 
-mbiat- 

=; law 
Key: 


1 gen 
2 gen 


pronoun nominative forms 
ya- -giye nd- -qune 

we two... we all... 
yequyeye nequyene 
yamatgiye ndmdtuqune 
yambagiye nambdqune 
yeyguigiye nay guigune 
yanesudgiye ndnesudqune 
yaqutagiye ndqutdqune 
yawatagqiye ndwdtdqune 
yetagiye netdqune 
yenaisdgiye nenaisdqune 
yambatigiye ndmbdtaqune 

‘same generation’ 

“1 generation apart’ 

‘2 generations apart’ 

“siblings or parallel cousins’ 


“cross-cousins’ 
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ge- -aygi sample 
you two... relationship 
geyaygui man-wife 
gemataygi father-son 
gembaygi parent-child 
qeygueygi brothers 
gendsuaygi Sisters 
gequtaygi brother-sister 
gewataygi grandfather- 
grandson 
getaygi gtandparent- 
grandchild 
genaisaygi man- 
wife’s parents 
gembataygi  man- 
wife's brother 
law “marital rather than blood relationship’ 
+f “at least one female included’ 
-f “males only included’ 
f “females only included’ 
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Kin pronouns (continued) 
hi- -guen I- -aqi i- -gua sample 
you all... they two... they ail... relationship 
~quy- hiquyen tyaqu? iquya man-wife 
+f; law 
-mat- himdtuquen imdtagi imdtuqua father-son 
1 gen; -f ‘ 
-nb- himbuquen imbagi imbuqua parent-child 
1 gen; +f 
~Ugui- higguiquen lyguegi igguiqua brothers 
=; //; -£ 
-Nesu- hindsudquen indsuagi indsudga sisters 
=;//; f 
~qut- hiqutugquen igutagi iqutuqua brother-sister 
=; X; mt+f 
-wuit- hiwdtuquen iwataqi iwatuqua grandfather- 
2 gen; -f grandson 
t- hituquen itagi ituqua grandparent- 
2 gen; +f grandchild 
~nais- hinaisuquen inaisagi Inaisuqua man- 
1 gen; law wife’s parents 
-mbét- himbdtuquen imbatagi imbatuqua —man- 
=; law wife's brother 
Key: 
= “same generation’ law “marital rather than blood relationship’ 
I gen ‘1 generation apart’ +f ‘at least one female included’ 
2gen ‘2 generations apart’ -f “males only included’ 
Hf ‘siblings or parallel cousins’ f ‘females only included? 


».4 “cross-cousins’ 
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B.3 Kin nouns 
Kinship nouns (Note: except for the ‘addressee! forms, these are all 3rd person referents; ‘we your fathers’, 
ou our fathers' etc are omitted) 


wre (n)...-fiqu (n)i{-uka} t-...-figu} t-...-fuka} 
ee eee [father your ater [my athe [yor tee 
father (& his brother) ape apiqu apiqukua | tnigu tnuyua 
ap- ~ -n- apukua 


grandfather/son; female’s awiqukua | tawigu tawdka 
father-in-law -qw- awdka 

grandmother/daughter ate asipa asipaga =| tai taqd 

al ~ -a- ataga 

-jid~- 

uncle (maternal) amiqukua tamiqukua 
"Aine 

uncle (father’s sister’s guoyanyi tuyguoyanyi 

husband) guoyanyi | 


aunt (father’s sister) = .| auye awipa awipaqd | sei sdwaqa 
-aWi- ~ -j- 


tat-/-te- tate 

“Ygua- 

-tdygua- 

-nan- 

“Nap- 

-ydmagq 

father/son-in-law ‘neme neyua tnequ tneyua 

“ne- | nequ 

ele A a a 
-be- in: 

-sauq- 

= | > 
“Satuq- 

cousin -sig- ; 

male's sister or female nyiqi nyigiya sigi sigiya 
coinage | taal cl Lac 
-Sig- 





7 
= 
& 
s 
& 






Perera 
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2D’ssing |2D'splural [2P'ssing ]2P's pl 3's sing 3's plural 
father fathers 


| 
} 


Pt ft mn —_ 
a 
younger brother qeyguequ |geygudka hiyguequ |higgudka kdyguequ |kdygudka 
“GRgua- 


older sister -nan- [genanyi kiinanyi 


younger sister genapi qenapaga = |hinapi hinapdga_ —_|kdnapi kdnapdqa 
-nap- 
usin (female, geyamagi |qeydmagiya |hiyimagi hiyémagiya |kdydmagi kdydmagqiya 
)} -pamag- 
-ne- =o 
‘brother-in- |gembegu |gembaka himbequ |himbdka kambequ —_ikambdaka 
law -be- 
sister-in-law qesauigi igesaugiya |hisaugi |hisaugiya |kasauqi kasaugiya 
-sauq- 
smo | | | | TT 
















granddaughter 
mother (& her 
sister) -na- 


uncle (maternal) 
























ws O1M 

8 Ble & 

7 a8 S 

Ss gl B 

" 3/8 & 

q/ 

De) 
ne 



















8 § 

& 
bE 
®: 
SE 
3 










8 


i 






: 


Q 
i) 
a 
Q 
= 









in-law -saug- 


female's brother or|gesi gesiquka hisiqu _jhisiquka * |kasigqu kasiquka 
male cousin -sig- 

male's sisteror I gesigi qesigiya hisiqi hisigiya kasiqgi -  |kasiqiya 
fem. cousin -sig- 

allone’s gener- Igesigd hisiga kasiqa 

ation _-siq- ss 












A 
Ke 
cs) 
BS 
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t 
B.4 Verb paradigms 
B.4.1 Realis final p aradigms for ma ‘get/have’ 







and ¢ ‘say’ (4.2.2) 






















Present Perfective Present Stative Present Progressive 
e.g. Iam getting/saying, I €.g. I have e.g. lam now getting/speaking 
just got/said 










imeyi | | a’metgtina 
28 famen [aim Lame | — | armen fag 
38 |ameat [ami [ane j-  famems [args | 
> | aemeque [argue | a'meme | larmetptpe 
230 | amecins |a'uind [a meyint | | armeginnt| atz'naynra 
Pl ameqy [argu | armepw | Lanett 
aimeg’ [aga | amera | _Larmeteina Lauria 
j | Rerzatzertne Near Past Stative Near Past Progressive 

¢.g. I recently got/said e.g. I recently had e.g. I was getting, I habitually get/sa 
18 | ame'ge [age [anerge |_| ame'ting 
dme’yi dame ’yi eet ans) dme'tqayi 
38 _[ane'ce [age Jamegge |— | ame'tigge —|astttggs 
3D | amegue’e | aque'e | aneoue'e | | ame'uaque |at'niggae 
20 | amegini | aii | amepi |---| amergaoii | atargipis 
es [setae Latgue | imerygue |---| ame'tingue [arenas 


e.g. I got/said e.g. I got/said long ago e.g. I had, I used to get/sa 
ve 
i'thige at'mipge 
HD | armatvee | atuee | a'menguce | aeipnee |ama’nipuee Lannea 
é’makiyi | atin a tapi 
1? | amatigue | artigue |amepge | arggue | ana mipgue | arninne 


G’makuwi | a’tkuwi G’meyuwi G'tadyuwi Gma'miguwi | at’miyuwi 





bo 
~™ 
























































ww 















































Gtgu’wi 





















































z 
= © 


io. ¢ 
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B.4.2 Irrealis final 






Daradigms for ma ‘co et/have’ and t ‘say’ 











mapyqa 













jt | naninge [upaoge 
38 {meas [say | meng litnge 
[1D | mevaue Home [menue | ence | mernenae [umn 
mayayginy sivipainy | manyiyt | snips | manyiydyge sinyiydyge 
2 [mages [ats | nenigue [tmigue Pare langue 

2 |mernt Leet | mapnent [pment [maperaa 


: 
€.g. I would have got/said ¢.g. I was intending to p 

megininj tenint_[mandimnt liam! [nendtngs ye 
meqatninji  tqdtningt itn | mamain iyi indie int | 
°S {meyonit lignin |manatins londinyy frp ig 
1D | mequenyingi|tquenyini menyatenji tenyatenji menydate iquee tenydate iquee 
220{meninint Liiyingt |manyint [ends menytisny igi | tenyaisny igi 
HP | mequaninji  tquanings | manatanji tanatanji mandtan ique | tandtan igue 
23P mandtpu iquwi_| tandtpu igquwi 

















ayge 






























mandatpinji 
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B.4.3 Different-referent medial paradigms for ma ‘getihave’ and ‘say’ 





tad 








hes TD 


1s 


nm 
[28 | n 


jt TD 










tj 
72) 


|main| Coordinate stative Coordinate progressive 
€.g. I get/say & another... €.g. [have & another... €.g. I getting/saying & another... 
+s [msnet [ret [neerst —[-- Imegtnns [cen 
[28 [mecoven | waren | netenen |<.) etgdtaygn 
megaygi igenst | metaygi | | metqataygi tdtqdtay gi 
[iD erie | laijeie | metaygue |__| metqataygue tdtqdtaygue 
meqayginy metayginy ea 
meqaygu metaygu oe metqatayeu tatqdtaygu 
meas |uargi | meray |. | 


|_| Sete em pte Subordinate (temp) stative 
¢.g. after I get/say, another... ¢.g. while I have, another... 
[= | 
eqaygyayga tqaysydyga metaygyayga = 
3S meqayzdqadyga ‘qaygdqdyga metaygdqdayza 


lp | meqayguedyga !qayguedyga metayguedyga ea 
meqaygiyadyga ‘gaygiyayga metaygivdyga fea 


mnegaygdquygua | tqaygdquygua 
meqayguwdyga | ‘qayguwdyga 

Subordinate (temp) imperfective 
.§. while I was getting/say; 


metqataygdqdyga 


metgataygydyga | tatqdtaygydyga 
metqataygdgdyga 


mnetqatayguedyga latqatayguedyga 
inetqataygiydyga tdtqdtaygiydyga 


ae | metqataygdquy gua tatqataygdquyga 
23 tétgdtayguniinga 


4.2.4.1 and 4.2.4.2) 










metqatayginy tatqatayginy 


metqdtayga tatqdataygda 









metaygdqdyza 













oft 

















metaygaquygua hey 
metagguwdyga fatal 


















pctting/saying another - 


latqataygdqdyga 





ea aa a5 > 


tatqdtaygdgqdyga 


ar bad se 


ae -  4¢ bsg ose 











bzq 
a Pa a 
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Generic (temporal) perfective Dubitative perfective 
€.g. whenever I get/sa > another... -§. Supposing I get/say, another... 
meqaygmdqayga | meqaygmdi _ iqaygmdi 




















1S iqaygmdqdyga | meqaygmdi 


meqdygitqdyga tqaygdtqadyga meqaygati 
megaygutginga megaygut 
lp | meqayguesqdyga tgayguesqdyga 
23D tqaygisqéyga | meqaygisi 


megayguatqdyga tqayguatqgdyga meqayguati tgayguati 
meqayguandi tqayguandi 


‘qaygdpqdyga | meqaygdpi fqaygapi 


B.4.4 Same-referent medial paradigms for ma ‘get/have’ and t ‘say’ 
(4.2.4.3 and 4.2.4.4) 







id 






ws) 

























1 [anata nue [atte [ane hon 
2 [anew sn | nse | ater |aen fo 


atapu 














amepu 
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C. SAMPLE TEXTS 
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The following texts were prepared using the LinguaLinks Workshops Version 4.0r produced by the 


Summer Institute of Linguistics, The fourth line of the interlinear indicates the word class and verb form 


classification of each word. Some of the abbreviations used are unique to this section of the paper and are 


therefore listed below. Lower and upper case abbreviations represent monomorphemic and polymorphemic 


words respectively. A few morphemes are glossed differently here than in the body of the paper. 


adj 


adv ~ ADV 


advprt 
CNJ 
cnjprt 
DEM 
KIN 

loc ~ LOC 
n~N 
negprt 
pro~ PRO 
prop 
TEMP 


vn 


adjective 
adverb 


adverbial particle 


conjunction 


conjunctive particle 


demonstrative 
kin term 
locative 


noun 


negative particle 


pronoun 
proper name 
temporal 


verbal noun 


V_ABIL 
V_DR/CO 
V_DR/DUBIT 
V_DR/SUB 
V_FUT/INT 
V_HORT 
V_INT 


V_NEG 


V_NP/PFV 
V_NP/PRGV 
V_PA/IPFV 
V_PA/PFV 
V_PR/DUBIT 
V_PR/PFV 
V_PR/PRGV 
V_SER 
V_SR/CO 
V_SR/DEP 
V_SR/GEN 
V_SR/SIM 
V_SR/SUB 


abilitative final 
coordinate DR medial 
dubitative DR medial 
subordinate DR medial 
future intentive final 
hortative final 

intentive final 

negative verb 

near past perfective final 
near past progressive final 
past imperfective final 
past perfective final 
present dubitative final 
present perfective final 
present progressive final 
serial 

coordinate SR medial 


dependent SR medial 


generic SR medial 
simultaneous SR medial 
subordinate SR medial 
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C.1 Hunting expedition 
Written by John Mange (approximately 35 years old) in 1996; subsequently edited by the writer 


several times (extensively in Aug 1999) to produce this version. 


Hunting 1 

Iygayi mapaqd tiwd naqdandyd hyqu ge 

i = =yga =yi maptqad tiwd nagi =ndya hn =qu ge 
that TIME GVN sun hot.dry big very INDEF M_ CERT 
CNJ n “on MOD PRO advprt 
atimadukdqe. 

G-  timdu -k -qaqa =i 

ASS arrive PA/PFV 3S/DSO IND 

V_PA/PFV 


FT: At this time there was a very big dry season. 


Hunting 2 

E sihitaygi . ne hikyG ymeqd aya  igisayi 

e h- e -ét -ayg,-i ne hikyad ymeqad aya i =qi =ta =yi 
thus NEU be IPFV DR 7#3S/ASO 1P lad child village that LOC ORIG LOC 
adv V_DR/CO = pro n n n DEM 

eeqdpand atimduage, hikyd hyqued aya 

eeqa =pu =nd a-  timdu -age hikga hn =qu =e =ud aya 

all DIM FCS ASS atrive 1P/DSR lad INDEF M_ OJ POSS house 

MOD V_SR/DEP n PRO n 

igi dpmen quea atdtan, padyd Gsdatan, 

i =qi G- pma -an quea G- t  ~-dt -an payd d- s -Gt -an 
that LOC ASS be IP/CSR talk ASS say SR I1P/CSR betel ASS chew SR IP/CSR 
LOC V_SR/SIM vn V_SR/CO n V_SR/CO 

hiopa itan, haya tamqé Gtdtan, ta 

hiopad i -at -an hagG tamqa G- t  ~-&t -an ta 

tobacco do SR IP/CSR play joke ASS say SR IP/CSR teeth 

n V_SR/CO vn svn V_SR/CO vn 

saduwdqa ge igamanmiyque. 

s w -gi ge ~- i% gama -miy -qaqu =i 

smile go DVZR CERT do be = PA/IPFV _1P/DSO IND 

N - advprt V_PA/IPFV 


FT: All of us youth from the village arrived and were sitting at a young man's house, talking, chewing 
betel nut, smoking, joking, and laughing. 


oa | 


Hunting 3 < 
I &pmenitayi nyi hiyga amauyaumi 
i @- = pma -ani =ta =yi nyi hn =yga d- mda uyau -mi 


that ASS stay IP/DSR SRC LOC 1S INDEF TIME ASS 7? arise 1S/DSR 
pro V_SR/SUB pro TEMP V_SR/DEP 
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huiyiquauyi, “nyi kukgud hyqu tmqa igdqa 

huiyi =qu =a =y =yi nyi kukygud hn =qut -m =yqa i -q  -qégqd 

other M PL OJ GVN 1S | talk INDEF M say 1S/IRR GOAL do PFV 1S/DSO 
PRO - pro n PRO V_INT V_NP/PFV 

qai_ he eeqdand gata nyipiya” Gtukdqe. 

qai_ he eeqa =nd gité n- i -i -p =jG d- w-t -k -qaqa =i 

since 2P all FCS ear iS do BEN 23PARR QT ASS 3 tell PA/PFV 1S/DSO IND 
cnjprt pro MOD n.. V_HORT V_PA/PFV 


FT: While we were sitting there, I got up after a while and said this: "As I have something to say, you all 
listen to me." 


Hunting 4 

Lyi iqua gata pandtayguwayga nyi 

i =yi i =qu =a qata pin -dt “aug -uwa =yga nyi 

that GVN that MPL ear _ listen IPFV DR 23P/DSO TIME 15S 

PRO PRO n V_DR/SUB pro 

iquauyi, “tiwd naqdndyd iqadqa qai,  qduqad ydtu 

i =qu =a@ =u =yi tiwd naga =nayd i -q  -qagd gai qduqa yd =tu 
that M PL OJ GVN hot.dry big very do PFV 3S/DSO since forest up LOC 
PRO pl MOD V_NP/PFV cnjprt n LOC 
hiaqdqa wen asaukiya matatan youadyqa ataduqadmaka 

hiqagaé wa -an astkuiyd mat -dt -an youG =yqd G-  téugdma -ka 

sleep lie IP/CSR blind build SR IP/CSR bird to ASS watch SER/DUR 
vn V_SR/SIM n- V_SR/CO N V_SER 

paniquyga ayand,” atukage. 

Pp -a “ni -qdqu ==yqd 4G- y -an G- w-t -k -qaqa =i 
come 1P/IRR FUT 1P/DSO GOAL ASS g0.up IP/IRR ASS 3 tell PA/PFV 1S/DSO IND 
V_FUT/ANT V_HORT V_PA/PFV 


FT: When they were listening, I said this to them, "As it is such a big dry season, let's go up in order to 
come back having built blinds and watch-hunted for birds while sleeping in the bush." 
Hunting 5 
Nyi e — tuqayga, gu kimayi "Si e 
nyie w-t -q -ayg =yga qu kima =yi si e 
1S thus 3 tell PFV DR TIME 3P answer GVN 2S thus 


pro adv V_DR/SUB pro vn pro adv 

anatyi, i aygui. loa ge awiyga 

G@ na-t -q “U4! =i i dyguaé =i j =yi ge awd =i ==yga 
ASS IP tell PFV 2S/DSO DEF that good DEF that GVN but middle DEF TIME 
V_NP/PFV pro MOD CNJ cnjprt TEMP 
yahiguitand yuquaygqa, ss andkuwi. 

yahiguitad =na y -qi -a =yqa d- mt -k -uwad =i 
moming FCS goup PFV IPARR GOAL ASS 18 tell PA/PFV 23P/DSO IND 

N V_INT V_PA/PFV 


FT: Having said this, they in Tesponse said to me, “What you've said to us is good. But tomorrow morning 
we can go up." 
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Hunting 6 

E  dtnagetayi hyquna hygquna 

€ @ ft --1 -age =ta =yi hn =qu =nad hn =qu =nd 

thus ASS tell DETR IP/DSR SRC GVN INDEF M_~ FCS INDEF M FCS 

adv V_SR/SUB : PRO PRO 

iuyatuwdnmdyi neqa aya iuygd qe 

iuyatuw -n -ma =yi ne =qG aya i =u =yqd ge 

getup DETR SER/SEM GVN IP POSS house that LOC to CERT 

V_SER PRO n LOC advprt 

Guwekuge, awiyga qauqad yatuygd 

a- we -k -qaqu) =i awa =i =yga qduqa ya =tu =yqd 

ASS disperse PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND middle DEF TIME forest up LOC to 

V_PA/PFV TEMP n LOC 

yaniuygqa diyqa natmatqd ndwenyd imdkatuyqd. 

y -a “mi = =yqad n =t =yqd ndtmatga néwe =né imak -atu =yqa 
go.up IPARR FUT to ~- level there to something prepare FCS make IP/IRR GOAL 
V_FUT/INT PRO n vn V_INT 


FT: After we discussed this, we each got up to disperse to our own homes in order to prepare something 
for going up to the bush tomorrow, 


Hunting 7 

Suga  tinji, “hiqduqyqatd, iwomdyqatd, youayqata tuagda 

suq@ ti =nji hiqduqga ==yqd =td iwoma =yqa =té yyyd =yqad =té tuaqa 

custom this IND possum.sp to and lizardsp GOAL and bird GOAL and hunt 
N N N 


n PRO vn 
aw4atan, asGkuiyata, qapakata tduqdmetuyqa 

a- w -at -an asdkuiyd =ti qépaké =té tduqadma_— -atu =yqa 
ASS go SR -IP/CSR blind and noose and watch IP/IRR to 
V_SR/CO N N V_INT 

watuyqdaygayi, : yuquaka hiuyga anya haya iuqumatan, 

w -ate = ==yqa =yga =yi yuquaki hiuyqad dnyé hiyé i w- gama -te -an 
go IPARR GOAL TIME GVN bow bowstring new new do 3 be CAUS 1P/CSR 
V_INT n n MOD mod V_SR/CO 

yi Gnya hdyd hui maqatan, yiigi duyasdyqe 

yi anya hdyd hn = =i maqat an yiiyi aG- uyasi -n -qa =] 
arrow new new INDEF F get.hold 1P/CSR bird.arrow ASS split DETR DVZR DEF 
n MOD mod PRO . V_SR/CO n MOD 


anya haya Gutdydptaqumatan. 

anya haya d- uladydptd w- qdma -te -a -ni 
new new ASS make 3 be CAUS 1PARR FUT 
MOD mod V_ABIL 


FT: The custom is this, when we're going to go and hunt (during the day) possums, lizards, and birds and 
watch for capfuls (at night), we make new ropes and String them on our bows, and sharpen (make) new 
arrows and hold them and make and install new forked arrows. 
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Hunting 8 

ltayga natmatqa eeqdpana aygudna aya 
i =it “998 + =Yga natmatqad eeqid = pu =n@ ayguge =ng aya 
do IPFV DR TIME something all DIM FCS good — FCS just 
V_DR/SUB n MOD MOD advprt 
hetaygayi qaya watuygd. 

h- e -ét “49 =yga =yi qayd w -atu =yga 

NEU be IPFV DR TIME GVN walk go IP/RR GOAL 

‘V_DR/SUB vn V_INT 


FT: When all there things are well (=ready), then we can go. 


Hunting 9 

ltayga nee imdkanitayi hiaqagd 

i -Gt “448 =yga ne e imaGk — -ani =ta =yi  hiaqdgd 

do IPFV DR TIME. jp thus make IP/DSR- sRC GVN sleep 

CNJ pro adv V_SR/SUB vn 

duwakugqe, awiyga yiGhiguitayi buayd dnage, 

G- wa -k -qG@qu) =i awd =i =Uga yahiguitad =yi buayé d- n -aqe 
ASS lic PA/PFV IP/DSO DEF middie DEF TIME moming GVN food ASS eat IP/DSR 
V_PA/PFV { TEMP N n V_SR/DEP 
buaya haya hiopd. hiopd yaquwqd hikud ga amaunyage 

buaya haya hiopa hiopa yaquwqd_ hikué qa da- mami -age 

sweetpotato new tobacco tobacco tree.leaf lime bag ASS get putin 1P/DSR 

n mod n me n n n  V_SR/DEP 

qauqd ydtuyqd qayd ge eikuque. 

qauqa yd =tu =yqd gaya qe a- y -k -qaqu =i 

forest up LOC to walk CERT ASS g0.up PA/PFV iP/DSO IND 

n LOC vn = advprt_V_PA/PFV 


FT: Having done that and slept, the next morning we ate and filled our string bags with new sweet potato, 
tobacco, smoke paper, and lime and walked up to the bush. 


oS Hunting 10 

ee Ayani qauqa ydaum Gtimduage, aya 
G y -ani qauqa yd =u =m 4  timdu -aqe aya 
ASS go.up IP/DSR forest up LOC unseen ASS arrive IP/DSR house 
V_SR/DEP n°. Loc V_SR/DEP n 
matndtaygi aqunmigqua iginyaqd hiugad 
mat -n -Gt -ayg =i G- w- q -n -miy -qaqu i =qi =yqd hiugd 
build DETR IPFV DR’ IND ASS 3 act DETR PA/IPFV IP/DSO that LOC to eye 
V_DR/CO | V_PA/IPFV DEM ni 
yaqana quqa ge eikuque. 
yaqa =ni q -n =qaG ge a- yp -k -qaqu =i 
fixedly FCS act DETR DVZR CERT ASS go.up PA/PFV IP/DSO IND 
ADV N advprt V_PA/PFV 


FT: We went up and arrived inside the bush and went up with eyes fixed towards the place where a house 
was standing and we had seen it. 
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Hunting 11 

Agi adygudnad yaqana matndtaygi Gtimduage, 
aya =i = Gyguad =ndG yaqa =nad mat -n -Gt  -ayg =i G-  timéu -age 
house DEF good FCS yet FCS build DETR IPFV DR IND ASS arrive 1P/DSR 
N MOD ADV Vv V_SR/DEP 
neqa yuquayi igi PUgG emayi eqa wayqd 

ne =qd yuquayé =i j =qi pyqa e -md =yi eqd wdayqd 

IP POSS cargo DEF that LOC put put SER/SEM GVN water small 

PRO NP LOC vn V_SER n adj 

iuyau asGkuiya mdtdtan youayqa tdugdmetuyqd 

i =uy =a =u asdkuiyad mat -at -an youd =yqd tdugdma -atu =yqda 
that ? PL OJ blind build SR 1P/CSR bird to watch IP/IRR_ to 
PRO n V_SR/CO N V_INT 

diyga hiuyad qunatuyqdnd hyqunda 

n =i =yqa hiuyd w- q -n -atu =yga =nd hn =qu =na 
level there to eye 3 act DETR 1P/IRR GOAL FCS INDEF M_ FCS 
Loc n V_INT PRO 

hyquna duwekuque. 

hn =qu =nd G- we -k -qaqu =i 

INDEF M_ FCS ASS disperse PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

PRO V_PA/PFV 


ET: Then, the house still being good, we arrived, and then put our cargo and then dispersed to look for the 
little waters to make blinds and watch for birds. 


z$ 


Hunting 12 

Itayga eq@ dygudnd GyaG  péuwitgdtaygi 

i -Gt -ayg =yga eqa dygud =nég aya p wa -Gtq -Gt = -ayg -i 

do IPFV DR TIME water good FCS just come go.down PRGV IPFV DR 3S/ASO 
V_DR/SUB n MOD advprt V_DR/CO 

adqunage aga dmdatkuque. 

G- w-q -n -aqe . aya a- mat -k -qaqu =i 

ASS 3 act DETR IP/DSR house ASS build PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

V_SR/DEP n V_PA/PFV 


FT: Having seen the water flowing well, we built the blinds, 


Hunting 13 
Aya qdpu amatanitayi eqa@ ge 
aya qapu d- — mt , -ani =ta =yi eqé ge 
house complete ASS build! 1P/DSR ORIG GVN water CERT 
n adv V_SR/SUB: nt advprt 
aptaqdkuque. 

G- ptiqad -k -qaqu =i 

ASS cover PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

V_PA/PFV t 


FT: After we finished building the houses we covered the water. 
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Hunting 14 

QOdpu—s dptaqdyeani _ youdyqa Gtduqdmakuge. 

qdapu G- ptdqd -ani youa =yqd a-  tiuqdma -k -qaqu =i 
complete ASS cover IP/DSR bird GOAL ASS watch PA/PFV IP/DSO IND 
ady V_SR/DEP N V_PA/PFV 


FT: When we finished covering, we watched for birds. 


Hunting 15 

Lygayi ne yyyd kuapand ge apdtdukuque. 

i =yga =yi ne yyyd kuapé =nd ge G- pdatiu -k -qdqu =i 

that TIME GVN 1P bird many FCS CERT ASS shoot PA/PFV I1P/DSO IND 
CNJ pro n MOD advprt V_PA/PFV 

FT: At that time we shot many birds. . 

Hunting 16 

I &pmamiyquetayi hia aya hiqayga 

i @- pma -miy -qaqu) =i =ta =yi hia Gyd h- e -g -ayg =yga 
that ASS be PA/IPFV 1P/DSO DEF SRC GVN night just NEU be PFV DR TIME 
pro V_PA/IPFV n advprt V_DR/SUB 

neqa yuquaya pyqd witaygdqd - igi 

ne =qad yuquayd pyqd wa -Gt  -ayg -qdqad i =qi 

IP POSS cargo put godown IPFV DR 3S/DSO that LOC 

PRO n vn V_DR/SUB LOC 

atimdukuque. 

G- timdu -k -qaqu =i 

ASS arrive PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

V_PA/PFV . é: 

FT: That being done, close to dusk we arrived where our cargo had been put and was lying. 
Hunting 17 

Igi atimduan a aGpmenitayi, youa 

bo =qi d-  timiu -an. Gs pma -ani =ta =yi yyyd 

that LOC ASS arrive 1P/CSR ASS Stay 1P/DSR SRC LOC bird 

LOC V_SR/SIM © V_SR/SUB n 

apdatdukuque | aquya dqiydtan pauwdyduwdqa hduqa 
G- piatdu -k -qaqu) =i agquyé G- @q ~-dt an pauwdyduwaqa hdugd 
ASS shoot PA/PFV 1P/DSO DEF gather ASS act SR 1P/CSR betel .sepal cover 
V_PA/PFV vi V_SR/CO n vi 
dutdtan aukuga haka haqa igad 

G- udt -at -an akudqa haka haqa i =qi 

ASS wrap SR 1P/CSR pandanus.nut new.leaves above that LOC 

V_SR/CO n n loc LOC 

Gktduyekuque. a 

G- ktduye -k -qaqu =i 

ASS put PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

V_PA/PFV 


FT: After we arrived there and sata while, we combined the birds we shot, covered them with betel nut 
sepals and put them in the top of the pandanus nut palms, 
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Hunting 18 
Htagza ta hdnaga iketan buaya hakiya ayagiydtan 
i -dt “998 =yea té hdnagé ika -Gt -an buayd hakiyad g- v4q -Gt -an 
do IPFV DR TIME fire flame light SR IP/CSR food cook = ASS cook SR IP/CSR 
V_DR/SUB mon V_SR/CO n vn V_SR/CO 
qapu Gnage, P&ga dsdtan hiopd tan 
gadpu ad- 7 “age payad G- 5 -Gt -an hiopé j; -Gt -an 
Complete ASS eat IP/DSR betel] ASS chew SR IP/CSR tobacco do SR IP/CSR 
V_SR/DEP es V_SR/CO n V_SR/CO 

kukuyd dtqdmanjaqénage higagd duwakuque, 
kukgué d- 4 gama -n “Waqdn -age higaqgd G- wd -k -9aqu =; 
talk ASS tell be DETR DUR 1P/DSR sleep ASS lie PA/PEYV IP/DSO IND 
n V_SR/DEP vn V_PA/PFV 
FT: Then we lit a fire and cooked food and when We finished eating we chewed betel nut, smoked, and sat 

ing for ages and then we slept. 
Hunting 19 
Awiyga Yidhiguitéyi luyatuwdnage, neqa vuquanygad gq 
awa =j “084 yahiguitg =yt iuyatuw -n ~aqe he =q@dG Viquanyg = q 
middle DEF TIME moming GVN &tup DETR IP/DSR 1p POSS bow&arrows hand 
TEMP N V_SR/DEP PRO n vn 
dmagdtmdyi asdkuiyd tduqdmetuygd 
a- ma qat -mg =U astkuiyg tGuqdma -aty =yqd = 
ASS get hold SER/SEM GVN blind watch IPARR to : 
V_SER n V_INT : 
duwekuque, E 
a- we ~-k -qaqu =; : 
ASS disperse PA/PFV’ 1P/DSO IND ‘. 
V_PA/PFV = f: 


Im apmenjaqénage hiunji quemisgad dya heqayga, 
i =m @-  pma -Njaqdn “age hiunji quemisqd dy  h. @ -G  -ayg =yga 
that unseen ASS be DUR 1P/DSR Midday noon Just NEU be PFV DR 


Loc V_SR/DEP n n advprt V_DR/SUB 
q 
YUE apitiukuque G2 dmamimé 
YUUG &-  iitéiy -k :-QGqu =; Ga @- ma mj -ma 
bird ASS Shoot PA/pFy IP/DSO DEF bag ASS get putin SER/SEM 
n V_PA/PFV n V_SER 
apeyage aya higaga awamiyqué igi 
a  p y “age ay higaqd é- Wa -mig -9aqu j =qgi 
ASS come £0.up IP/DSR:house sleep ASS. lie PA/IPFV IP/DSO that Loc 
V_SR/DEP , A vn V_PA/IPFV LOC 
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Gtimduage, youd apatdukuque huiyita hdugaé qéasa 


a- — timdu “age == yuya a- patéu -k -qadqu =] huiyi =té hduqa gdsd 
ASS arrive 1P/DSR bird ASS shoot PA/PFV 1P/DSO DEF other with cover with 
V_SR/DEP n V_PA/PFV PRO vn adv 
Gutdtan haqa iga Gktduyekuque. 

G- wudt -dt -an haga i =qi ad-  ktduye -k -qadqu =i 

ASS wrap SR IP/CSR above that LOC ASS put PA/PFV IP/DSO IND 

V_SR/CO loc LOC V_PA/PFV 


FT: We remained in there and when it was high noon we gathered the birds we caught into string bags and 
we Came up to the house where we had Slept, the birds we shot we piled up with the others. 


Hunting 21 

I qapu hetayga t@ hanaqd iketan 

i-  gdpu h- e -ét “908 =yga ta hdnagd ika -ét -an 
that complete NEU be IPFV DR TIME fire flame light SR 1P/CSR 


pro adv V_DR/SUB n on V_SR/CO 

buaya hdkiyad aydnagetayi qauqa im paya 
buayd hékiya 4- ya “in -age =ta =yi qduqd i =m payd 
food cook ASS cook’: eat IP/DSR SRC GVN forest that unseen betel 
n vn V_SR/SUB n LOC n 
qaya dandudkitan youayqa tuaga ikdmiyque. 


qayga a- du ikad -dt an Youa =yqa tuaga iké -miy -qaqu =i 
pepper ASS harvest tour SR 1P/CSR bird GOAL hunt tour PA/IPFV 1P/DSO IND 
n V_SR/CO N vn V_PA/IPFV 


FT: That being done, we lit a fire and cooked our food, and walked around in the bush collecting betel nut 
and ‘pepper’ and watching for birds. 


Hiunji awiydqa ayG  heqayga aya hiqaqd 

hiunji awé- =i =q@ dyi h- e “qd =-408 =yga aya  hiqaga 

midday middle DEF COM just NEU be PFV DR TIME house sleep 

n N : advprt V_DR/SUB n vn 
Gwdmiygua a iginydgqd Gpekuque. 

G- wa -miy - -qaqu: i = =qi =yqa ad- p y “kK -gdqu =i 
ASS lie PA/IPFV IP/DSO that LOC to ASS come go.up PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 
V_PAAPFV ' DEM V_PA/PFV 

FT: When afternoon came, .we came up to the house where we had been sleeping. 

Hunting 23 

Iai atimduage Paya qayaé qa, yuquanya hionaqd puqa 

i =qi d-  timdu “age = paya qayd ga yiquanya hionagé pyqé 

that LOC ASS arrive IP/DSR_ betel pepper bag bow&arrows machete put 

LOC V_SR/DEP n n n on n vn 
eanitayi, ta hdnaqd iketan buaya haga hakiya 

e€ -ani =ta =yi té hdnagd ika -ét -an buaya haga hakiya 


put IP/DSR SRC GVN fire flame light SR IP/CSR Sweet.potato new cook 
V_SR/SUB . - nia V_SR/CO n mod yn 
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Gydyguque. 

G- yh n -k -qaqu =i 
ASS cook eat PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 
V_PA/PFV a 


EFT: When we arrived, after we put down our betel nut, Pepper, bag, bows and arrows, bush knives, we lita 
fire and cooked new sweet potato and ate. 


Hunting 24 

Buaya qdpu Gnage . Paya qaya  dndukuque 

buayd qapu d- mn -age  piya qaya a- du -k -qaqu =i 
food complete ASS eat 1P/DSR betel pepper ASS harvest PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 
n adv V_SR/DEP n n V_PA/PFV 

asdtan hiopaé tan quea 

a- s -at -an hiopd i -&t -an quea 

ASS chew SR IP/CSR tobacco do SR IP/CSR talk 

V_SR/CO n V_SR/CO vn 

atqadmanmiuygqe. 

G@- t gqdma -miy -qaqu =i 

ASS tell be PA/IPFV .1P/DSO IND 

V_PA/IPFV i 

FT: After we ate, we got betel and betel-pepper and chewed it and smoked and sat talking. 
Hunting 25 “i; 

Queya diqadmanjaqdnage- awiyaqa aya 

quea G- t gqédma -n -njaqan -age awa =i 0 =@d yd 

story ASS tell be DETR DUR  1P/DSR middle DEF COM just 

vn V_SR/DEP N advprt 
heqayga - nega yuquanuyd a amaqdatmayi 

h- e -g “80S =Yga ne =qa yiquanyd a G- ma qdt -méa =yi 
NEU be PFV DR TIME JP POSS bow.arrows hand ASS get hold SER/SEM GVN 
V_DR/SUB PRO n vo V_SER 

asdkuiyad téuqdmetuygd Guwekuque. 

asGkuiyd tdugdma -aty =yqa d- we -k -qaqu = =i 

blind watch IP/IRR to ASS disperse PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

n V_INT V_PA/PFV 


_ FT: We sat talking for ages then when afternoon came we got our bows and arrows and dispersed to watch 
the blinds, a 


Hunting.26 : 

AsGkuiyad iu youdyqa atduqdmamiyquetayi hiatqa 
asGkuiya i =u yyyad =yqa 4a- tauqdma -miy -qaqu =i =ta =yi hiatga 
blind that LOC bird GOAL ASS watch PA/PFV 1P/DSO DEF SRC GVN evening 
n LOC N V_PA/IPFV ni 

aya  heqayga, dpeyage aya = hiaqaqa 


Gaya h- e -g _7498' =yga d- p y -aqe- = aya —shigqagd 
just NEU be PFV DR j TIME ASS come go.up 1P/DSR house sleep 
advprt V_DR/SUB - V_SR/DEP n vn 
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Gwamiyqua igi Gtimdukuque. 

aG- wa -miy -qaqu i =qi G-  ftimdu -k -qaqu =i 

ASS lie PA/IPFV 1P/DSO that Loc ASS arrive PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

V_PAAPFV LOC V_PA/PFV 

FT: After we were watching at the blind for birds, night came, and we came up to the house where we 
were sleeping. 

Hunting 27 

Igi atimduage, youa yapaka apdtdukuque aquya 

i =qi a-  timdu “age youd ydpaki aG- patdu -k -qaqu =i aquya 
that LOC ASS arrive 1P/DSR bird last ASS shoot PA/PFV 1P/DSO DEF gather 
LOC V_SR/DEP n mod V_PA/PFV vn 
dqiyage huiyita paduwdyduwdgad héuqad im hauqd 

G-  q -aqe huiyi =t pauwdyduwdgqd hiugd i =m hauqa 

ASS act IP/DSR other with betel .sepal cover that unseen cover 

V_SR/DEP PRO n wn. -LOC- vn 

dutekuque. 

G- wudt e -k -qaqu =i 

ASS wrap put PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

V_PA/PFV 

FT: When we arrived there, we combined the last birds we shot with the others and covered them with 
betel nut sepals. 

Hunting 28 

I qapu hetayga ta hénagd iketan buaya haya 
i qdapu h- e -&t -ayg =yga ta hdnaqd ika -dt -an buaya haya 
that complete NEU be IPFV DR_ TIME ffire flame light SR 1P/CSR Sweet.potato new 
pro adv V_DR/SUB © n nn V_SR/CO n mod 
yapaki Gmetan hakiyad dyaqiydtan 

yapaké =i dG- ma -dt -an hakiyad d- ydq -&t -an 

last DEF ASS get SR IP/CSR cook ASS cook SR IP/CSR 

N V_SR/CO vn 

ayguque. 

a@- n -k -qaqu =i 

ASS eat PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

V_PA/PFV 7 

FT: When we finished that, we lit a fire, got the last of our food, cooked it and ate it. 

Hunting 29 | 

Buayd qdpu anage, : . payd dsdtan hiopad itan 

buaya qdapu ad- nn -age  piiyd a ss -Gt -an hiopd i -dt -an 
food complete ASS eat IP/DSR betel ASS chew SR IP/CSR tobacco do SR IP/CSR 
n adv V_SR/DEP n V_SR/CO n V_SR/CO 
kukgua GiqGmanjaqinage  __ hiagdéqad dwdakuque. 

kukgud G- t qéma -n “Wjaqdn -aqge —hiaqgdqd G- wa -k -qaqu =i 
talk ASS tell be DETR DUR IP/DSR sleep ASS lie PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 
n V_SR/DEP Vi V_PA/PFV 


FT: When we finished eating, chewing betel nut, smoking and talking for ages, we slept. 
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Hunting 30 

Awiyga yahiguitayi buayd hdkiyé maydyqa da, ganyind 
awa =i =yga yahiguita =yi buayd hdakiyé ma- YG n -gi da qanyad =nd 
middle DEF TIME moming GVN food cook NEG cook eat DVZR indeed freely FCS 
TEMP N n vn V_NEG negprt ADV 
iuyatuwdnmdyi ae neqa aydmdga qayd ikuque. 

luyatuw -n -ma =yi ne =qa aya =m =y94 gaya i -k -qaqu =] 
getup DETR SER/SEM GVN 1p POSS village unseen to walk do PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 
V_SER PRO Loc vn = V_PA/PFV 


FT: The next morning, we didn't cook food and cat, we just got up and started to walk down to our places, 


Hunting 31 

ltayga youa pauwdydGuwigd hduqa iqueyi, nyi 

i -dt = -ayg =yga yyya pauwdyduwdgd hduqa i =qu =e =yi nyi 

do IPFV DR TIME bird _ betel.sepal cover that M OJ GVN 15S 
eat V_DR/SUB n an vn PRO pro 
oe, qayauyd ge amaqdayaukdge. 

qayauyd ge G- ma qayadu -k -qaqaq =i 

bundle CERT ASS get catty PA/PFV 1S/DSO IND 

n advprt V_PA/PFV 

FT: Then bundled up the birds that were wrapped in betel nut sepals and carried them on my shoulders. 

Hunting 32 Sis: 

Ayagi limduqauyga neqa yimeqa apéakité, qoyaya 


aya = =qi timdu “998 -gaqu) =yga ne =qa ymeqa apikad =] =t@ qoyayd 
Place LOC arrive DR 1P/DSO TIME 1P POSS child woman DEF and old.man 


Loc V_DR/SUB | PRO n N n 
hiyaqutayi : hiuga dnaqadmbiyi, yeqa 

hn =f =aqu =té =yi hiuyd G-  na- q -n -piyi yeqa 

INDEF F DL and GVN eye ASS IP act DETR 23P/DSR happy 

PRO n V_SR/DEP vn 

andyetmepu yatyqa ti Gnekuwi, ; 

G@- na- yetma_— -Git -pu yatyqa t@ =i a na-i -k _ -uwa ={ 
ASS 1P welcome SR 23P/CSR question this DEF ASS 1P do PA/PFV 23P/DSO IND 
V_SR/CO vn ADV V_PA/PFV 

“he qayi duygd ikéka — aquyepdatqdyé, a 

he qayé =i Gygua iké -ka a- quyep -Giq -y -@ a 

2P walk DEF good tour SER/DUR ASS come.down PRGV IPFV 23P/ASO and/or 
pro vn mod  _V. SER V_PR/PRGV cnjprt 
quyaqdatano?” 

quyqa =ta =nd =o 

bad POLQ QT EMPH 

MOD 


FT: When we arrived at our house our wives and children and an old couple saw us and they greeted us, 
asking this: "Have you walked around well and come, or badly?" 
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Hunting 33 

Qu yatyqai e neyaqayguwdyga, ne yeqa 
qu yatyqa e na-i i - “ANZ -uwd =yga ne yegd 
3P question thus 1P do BEN PFV DR 23P/DSO TIME 1p happy 
pro vn adv V_DR/SUB pro vn 
itan kimayi, “ne gaya dygudand ikitan 

i -Gt -an kina =yi_ ne Gaya dygud =nd ik -dt -an 
do SR 1P/CSR answer GVN IP walk good FCS tour SR IP/CSR 
V_SR/CO vn pro vn MOD V_SR/CO 
Gquyepgund” Gtukuque. 

a- — quyep “Gt =nd Gd- ft -k -qaqu =i 
ASS come.down PFV 1P/ASO QT ASS tell PA/PFV IP/DSO IND 
V_PR/PFV V_PA/PFV 


FT: When they asked this, we greeted them and replied, "we walked around well and come down." 


Hunting 34 

Itayga ne kima e Gtuanitayi, nyi 
i -dt = -ayg =yga ne kima e gq. - t -ani =ta =yi nyi 
do IPFV DR TIME 1p answer thus ASS 3 tell 1P/DSR ORIG GVN 1S 
V_DR/SUB pro vn adv V_SR/SUB pro 
apakiquauyi, “ne ydahiyuitdyi buayé hdkiya maydyqa 


apakad i =qu =a =u =yi ne ydahiguita =yi buayad hdkiyd ma- ya n -qé 
woman that M PL OJ GVN IP moming GVN food cook NEG cook eat DVZR 
N 


: 4 pro N n vn V_NEG 
da ganya iuyatuwanmé aquyepque. Buaya haya 
da ganya iuyatuw -n -ma G- — quyep  =-qa@qu =i buaya haya 
indeed freely getup DETR SER/SEM ASS come.down PFV IP/DSO IND Sweet.potato new 
negprt mod V_SER a V_NP/PFV n mod 
hui duwitéti —~ - aquya dgiydpu hiké 
hn =i G@ wa -dt -g =ti aquya ad- qq -ét -pu hiké 
INDEF F_ ASS lie IPFV 3S/IRR DUBIT gather ASS act SR 23P/CSR stone 
PRO V_PR/DUBIT vn V_SR/CO n 
ikipiya, _ atukdge. 
ik = -p =jG G@- wet -k -qaqa =i 
cook 23P/IRR QT ASS 3 tell PA/PFV 1S/DSO IND ~ 
V_HORT V_PA/PFV 


FT: After we answered like this, I said this to our wives, "this morning we didn't cook and eat food, we 
just got up and came down, If there is some fresh sweet potato, collect it and make a mumy," 


Hunting 35 ye 

Nyi e Gtuqayga st qu yamisaya aquyé aqiyadpu 

myie G@- wet ~@ “998 =yga qu ydmisayd aquyd a- Q -Gt -pu 

1S thus ASS 3 tell PFV DR TIME 3P food gather ASS act SR 23P/CSR 
pro adv V_DR/SUB pro n vn V_SR/CO 
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Logayi hikga ymeqé iqua hama 

i ~U8a =Yyi hikyd yYineqa i =u =a hamg 

that TIME Gyn lad child that Ms py hunger 
n 


CN n PRO vil 
winydtgdatayei Gudyaya lyaquiud aga yapd 
W- i -n -Gtq dit yg -i qoyaya j; “aqu =i =yg aya ying 
3 do DETR PRGV IPFV DR 38/ASO old.man that DL oj POSS house inside 
V_DR/CO n PRO n loc 
im hiagdga awamiguwi. 

i =m  hiagdgd ¢- wa -miy -uwd =i 


that unseen Sleep ASS lie PA/IPFY 23P/DSO IND 
Loc vn V_PA/IPFV 


Hunting 37 

Ou hiaqdqa witaygd, nyi Wwduyguwd aya tayd qaqa iginyaga 

qu hiaqdgé Wd -at -ayg2 -G nyi wduyguwd 994 tdyd qaqa i =qi =yqd 

3P sleep lie IPFV DR 23P/ASO IS regrowth place near near that LOC to 

pro yn V_DR/CO 4 pro n no lee loc = DEM 

aquyeqdimi, wayd dnyudtm Gmiwd — dndudtm 

d- — quyege -mj Wwayd G- mi ins -m dmiwd G- dy -Gt -m : 

ASS go.down IS/DSR greens ASS harvest SR 1S/CSR breadfrnit ASS harvest SR IS/CSR 

V_SR/DEP n=  V_SR/CO n V_SR/CO : 
_ V4 miyiundéga Auiwé hygu Guya asududtm dma : 

ya Miyiundagé huiwad kn —qu quya G- — sydiy -Gt -m G- ma 

tree tree.sp skin INDEF My bark ASS skin sR IS/CSR ASS have 

n oon n PRO n V_SR/CO V_SER 

ayapkdge, Ya waygd hui asd Gtéuwa. 

a- yap -k -Gaqa =; ya wayqd hn =i qdsd g- tdu -wa 

S come up PA/PFYy 1S/DSO IND small INDEF F with ASS cut SER/SEM 
Vv nad PRO adv 


Hunting 38 a 
Natmatgé amakdge ake igi etm, ; 
natmatqé &- ma -k -qaqd =i ij =qi e -at -m 
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apékiquauyi, “Yoya Pauwdyduwdga hduqa dmepu 

apdka i =qu =a =4 =p youd Pauwdyduwaga hduqd &- ma -Gt -py 
woman that M PI, oj GVN bird betel.sepal cover ASS get SR 23P/CSR 
N n n vn V_SR/CO 
duyasigiydpu aiygd ta igi ati ipu 

a- uyasiq -dt -py a =i =yqd té j; =qi ati i -dt “pu 
ASS unwrap SR 23P/CSR feather DEF GOAL fire that Loc singe do SR 23P/CSR 
V_SR/CO N n Loc vn = V_SR/CO 
heuyga tagi PUqG epiyé,” atukdge. 

heuyqgd ta =qi pyqd e -p =a d- w-t  Z -qaqa =] 
-Teaf-plate this LOC put - put 23P/IRR QT ASS 3 tell PA/PFV 1S/DSso IND 

n LOC vn V_HORT V_PA/PFV 


FT: The things I brought I put there and said to the women "Get the wrapped bundles of birds, unwrap 
them, singe the feathers off them and put them here on the leaf(s)." 


Hunting 39 

Lyi qu yyyd ati igaygd, nyi quya hiugd quam@qd 

i =yi qu yoya ati ji “ -ayg -d nyi quya hiuyd qua -m =yqa 

that GVN 3P bird singe do PFV DR 23P/ASO 18 bark skewer pierce 1S/IRR GOAL 

PRO Pron vn VDRICO pro n n V_INT 

diyqa ya wayqa iuya atdmakdtm ndwenyd 

n = =yqa yé wayqd i —Uy =a aG-  timdk -dt -m ndwe =ng 

level there to free small that ? PL ASS care.cut SR 1S/CSR prepare FCS 

PRO nh adj PRO V_SR/CO vn 

imauqumatkdge. 

imdu w- qdma -te -k qaqa =] 

insert 3. be CAUS PA/PFV 3S/)SO IND 

V_PA/PFV 

FT: Then they singed the birds while/and I sharpened the small Pieces of wood in order to Skewer the bark 

Hunting 40 

Eeqdpénd qapu . , imGkanitayi, apakiqua hika tutuwqda 

eeqad =pu =nd qapu - imaék -ani =la =yi apéki =j =qu =a hiké tutuwqd 

all DIM FCS complete make 1P/DSR SRC GVN woman DEF M_ pL Stone arrange 

MOD adv - V_SR/SUB N n nt 

ipu, yamisayd PUQG eepu heuyqad patgaydgaygi, 3 
i -Gt -pu yamisaga Puqa e -ét -pu heuyga ‘pat q - -QUg -a : 
do SR 23P/CSR food ‘ put be SR 23P/CSR leaf-plate cover act PFV DR 23P/ASO é 
V_SR/CO n vi V_SR/CO n V_DR/CO : 
nyt wayitd youita quya iu eeqa eeqa 

nyi wayd =i = youd =i =t¢ quya i =u oe -ga €@ -qa 


1S greens DEF and bird DEF and tat that LOC be SER/SIM be SER/SIM 
Ni. i 
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apekdge. 

a@- p y -k qaqa =i 
ASS come go.up PA/PFV 1S/DSO IND 
V_PA/PFV : 


FT: When we'd all finished that, the women arranged the stones, placed the food and covered it, while I 
wrapped and piled the greens and birds. 


Hunting 41 

Qapu —ihetayga quya yayandqyqd akudpdmi 

qapu h- e€ -dt -ayg =yga quya ydydndqyqd 4a- kudpd -mi 

complete NEU be IPFV DR TIME bark strong ASS tum  1S/DSR 

mod V_DR/SUB n mod V_SR/DEP 

hiunyqeta dueqga apeyatm ya 
hiunyga =i =t4 ad 4 € -qa a- p y -Gt -m ya 
Ccassowary.bone DEF with ASS shoot put SER/SIM ASS come go.up SR 1S/CSR tree 
N jV_SER V_SR/CO n 

hiuyad dquaka .  Gpekdge. 

hiugG d- qua -ka a- p y -k -qaqa = 

skewer ASS pierce SER/DUR ASS come go.up PA/PFV 1S/DSO IND 

n V_SER V_PA/PFV 


FT: That being completed, I rolled the bark tightly, pierced up through them with cassowary bones and put 
a skewer in each hole. 


Hunting 42 
Qdpu—imakmi ta igi hakiya dydgqdmigge. 
qapu- —imak -mi ta i =qi hakiya a- yaq -miy -qaqa =i 


complete make 1S/DSR fire that LOC cook ASS cook PA/IPFV 1S/DSO IND 
adv V_SR/DEP n LOC vn V_PA/IPFV 


FT: I finished this and I was cooking there, 


Hunting 43 

ltayga - buaya hika paiga hetayga 

i -Gt = -ayg =yga _ buaya $hiké patqd = h- e -at -ayg  =yga. 
do IPFV DR TIME food Stone cooked NEU be IPFV DR TIME 


V_DR/SUB n n adj V_DR/SUB 

apakiqua . Gtuwikuwi. 

apaka =i =qu =a G- — tiuw -k -uwa =] 
woman DEF M_ PL ASS remove PA/PFV 23P/DSO IND 
N V_PA/PFV : 


FT: When the food was cooked the women removed the food from the mumu. 


Hunting 44 
Qu buayd hiké dtuyapu iugayguwdyga, nyi 
qu buayad hikd ad- tuwi -ét -pu iu -g -ayg -uwd =yga nyi- 


3P food stone ASS remove SR 23P/CSR get PFV DR 23P/DSO TIME 1S 
pro n n V_SR/CO V_DR/SUB pro 
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youd quya dutetm ymeqa apaka iutan 

youd quya G- ut -at -m ymegqa apdka i =u =td =na 

bird bark ASS peel SR IS/CSR child woman that LOC with FCS 

n n V_SR/CO n n PRO 

qoyaya iyaquisan a ataumi, yuua iwdseqadumi 
qoyayad i =i =aqu =i =té =nd a G- tau -mi youa iwdseqdu -mi 
oldman that F DL OJ with FCS hand ASS cut 1S/DSR bird apportion 1S/DSR 
n PROP vn V_SR/DEP n V_SR/DEP 
yaya duyga Gwkuque. 

yaya d- w-i -ga aG- w -k -qaqu =i 

gift ASS 3 do SER/SIM ASS go PA/PFV 1P/DSO IND 

vn V_SER V_PA/PFV 


FT: When they removed the food from the stones and got it, I opened the bird bark and counted the 
women and the children then divided it and gave it to them. 


Hunting 45 

Neqa ymeqa apakiquata qoyaya iyaqutdyi 

ne =qa@ ymeqd apadkd =i =qu =a =tad qoyaya i =i =aqu =taé =yi 
IP POSS child woman DEF M_ PL and oldman that F DL and GVN 
PRO n N n PRO 

nauyita yamisayita ayguwi. 

nayuad =i =td yamisayé =i =tG g- n -k -uwad =i 

meat DEF and food = DEF and ASS eat PA/PFV 23P/DSO IND 

N N V_PA/PFV 


FT: Our children and wives and the 2 old ones ate this meat and food. 


Hunting 46 

Iya ge ne dmaqd qoké iqune yamisayad huiyind 

i =yi qe ne amaqd qoka i =qu =ne yamisayad huiyi =nd 
that GVN but IP person male that M IP __— food other FCS 
CNJ cnjprt pro n n PRO n PRO 
ayguge. 

G- n -k -qaqu =i 

ASS eat PA/PFV IP/DSO IND- 

V_PA/PFV 


FT: Then we men, we only. atic some other food 


Hunting 47 

Tiwiga hituyinji. 
tiwiqgad hitugd =i =nji 
Story edge DEF IND 
n N 


FT: The story is finished 
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C.2 Marriage advice to a son 
Simulated conversation, between Lot Patiqu and Matthew Kitqakam recorded and initially transcribed 


in 1982 by the authors at the request of Carl Whitehead. Subsequently checked and revised by Lot Patiqu 


and Carl Whitehead. 

Advice 1 

Matiu = iquki, \nyi tdygayi, kukgua katmge. 

Matiu i =qu =ki nyi td =yga =yi kukgud k- t -m =yqa =i 
Matthew that M 2S 18 this TIME GVN talk 2S tell 1S/ARRR for/about IND 
prop PRO pro TEMP n V_INT 

FT: Matthew, I'm now going to speak to you. 

Advice 2 

Si tdygayi, Matiuki, apadkd aya amend. 


si 14 =yga =yi Matiu =ki apika Gyé &- ma -g = -n 
2S this TIME GVN Matthew 2S. wife just ASS get PFV 2S/ASO 
pro TEMP NP n advprt V_PR/PFV 


FT: You are now getting married, Matthew. 


Advice 3 

Apaka dmeyi, si hikydyga, __ikitgayd ma, 
apaka d- ma -q_  -yd =i si hikya =yga ikd -atg yo -ya ma 
wife ASS get PFV 2S/DSO IND 28 Jad TIME tour PRGV IPFV 2S/DSO like 
n V_NP/PFV =. pro TEMP V_NP/PRGV cnjprt 
e mikiga da isyqe. 

e ma- ikd -qa@ da i +t =yqa =i 

thus NEG tour DVZR indeed do 2S/IRR to IND 

adv NEG negprt V_INT 


FT: (When) you have taken a wife, you definitely should not go around as you used to when a (single) 
young man. 


Advice 4 

Taygayi, si apakad dmeyi, wauydyqa kgyua 

t@ =yga =yi si apdké G- ma “qs -ya =i wdauyd =yqd kgyua 

this TIME GVN 2S wife ASS get PFV 2S/DSO IND work for/about thought 
TEMP pron. -* V_NP/PFV N n 
inddqandyge. | takydyqd, ayayqa, buaya wauydyqa, 
inddqan -t =yqa =i tiékyd =yqa aya =yqa buaya wauyad =yqa 
think 2S/AIRR_ to IND fence for/about house for/about sweet.potato work for/about 
V_INT -. NP LOC n N 

itaygayi, si wduyd e  iqaygaiti. 

i -G@t -ayg =yga =yi si wauyad e i -q  -ayg -t = ti 

that IPFV DR TIME GVN 2S work thus do PFV DR 2S/IRR DUBIT 

CNI pro n adv V_DR/DUBIT 


FT: Now that you have a wife, you are going to think about work -- about fences, housing, gardening, and 
that you'll do that work. 
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Advice § 
Itaygayi, St apakiki, Matiu igu wauyda 
i -dit “9S =yga =yi si apakd =i =; Matiu ji =qu wduyd 


that IPFV DR TIME GVN 2S woman DEF 2§ Matthew that M work 
CNJ 


pro N prop PRO n 
iqdage, Si apakiki pakapaka mdpmegda 
t o-¢ -gdégi ==; st apadké =; =ki pikdpaki ma- pma -qd 
do PFV 3S/DSso DEF 28 woman DEF 28  regt NEG be DVzR 
V_NP/PFV pro N vn NEG 
isyge. 
Ef =yqa =i 


do 2S/IRR to IND 
V_INT 


Advice 6 

Si, igueud kukyua duyi, Ganakndg itnd, 

si i =gu =e =uad kukgud n = =yi gdnaki =ng i -dt -n 

28 thatM oF POSS talk level LOC GvN follow FCS do SR 2S/CSR 
pro PRO n LOC vn V_SR/CO 
wauyd isyge. 

wauyd i -¢ =yqa =; 

work do 2S/IRR to IND 

n V_INT 

FT: You are to work, following his talk. 

Advice 7 

Wauya itnd, quamd apmatyge. 

waugd i -dt -y quamad G- pma -t qa =i 

work do SR 2S/CSR._ seated ASS be 2S/IRR to IND 

n V_SR/CO vn V_INT 

FT: You are to Work and be settled. 

Advice 8 

Itayga, Matiuki, st, hikgdyga ikitg Gyi. 

i ~dt “908 =yga Matiu = st hikyd =U84 tké -dtg - -ya =] 
do IPFV DR TIME Matthew 28 28 lad TIME tour PRGY IPFV 2S/DSO IND 
V_DR/SUB NP pro TEMP V_NP/PRGV 

FT: And Matthew, when you were young (and single) you used to wander, 

Advice 9 

Qaya hikyayga ikitgdyi, laggayi, Si gquamd 
Gaya hikya =U8a ikd -dtg - -ya =i ta ~U84 =yi si guamé 
Walk lad TIME tour PRGV IPFy 2S/DSO IND this TIME GVN 25 Seated 


vn TEMP V_NP/PRGV TEMP Pro vn 
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Pmatyge. 

pma -t =yqa =i 

be  2S/IRR for/about IND 

V_INT 

FT: You used to wander when you were young, now you are going to settle down. 

Advice 10 . 

Quama dpmetnd, wduyd, ayd, tékyd, imaktyqand. 

quama@ d- pma -dt -n wduyG ayd takyd imak - =yqa =nd 
Seated ASS be SR 2S/CSR work house fence make 2S/IRR for/about FCS 
vn V_SR/CO n n n V_INT 


FT: You are going to be Settled, doing garden, house(-building) and fence work. 


Advice 11 
Itaygari, si, apdakiki, Matiu —iquega 

i -Gt -ayg =yga =i si apdki =i =hj Matiu j =qu =e =qa 

that IPFV DR TIME GVN 2S woman DEF 2S Matthew tht M OJ POSS 

CNI pro N prop PRO 

kdydmage, qeyaqa. agaqi Gtimduquwi, Si apakiki, 

ka- yémaq =i q@ =yaqd ayd =qi d-  timdy “Gs -uwd =i si apéké =i =kj 
3 associate DEF 2D POSS place LOC ASS arrive PFV 23P/DSO DEF 2S woman DEF 2S 
KIN PRO ya, LOC V_NP/PFV pro N 

higguind dgundnd mapmeqa isygqe. 

hiugad =i =nG G- w.- q -n -n ma- pma -qG@ i -t =yqa =i 
eye DEF FCS ASS 3. act DETR 2S/CSR NEG be DVZR do 2SARR to IND 
vn V_SR/SIM NEG V_INT 

FT: So you, woman, when Matthew's relatives come to your home, you woman are not going to just sit 
looking. 

Advice 12 

Buayd ametné, awisyge. 

buayd G- ma -dt -n G- wei -f =yqa =i 

food ASS get SR 28S/CSR ASS 3 do 2S/IRR to IND 

n V_SR/CO * V_INT 

FT: You are going to get food and give (it) to them. 

Advice 13 . A 

Matiu  igqu, hikydy gayi, iquegd kdyamage, mawimegé 


Matiu i = =qu hikgd =yga =yi ti =gu =e =qa kd- yimaqg =i ma- wy- ima -qa 


2 


Matthew that M lad TIME GVN that M OJ POSS 3 associate DEF NEG 3. meet DVZR 
= KIN V_NEG 


prop PRO TEMP 7 PRO 
da ipnd, : iqueqa kdydmage, ique hiuga 
da i -p “tii = -=gu =e =qa kd- yimaqgq =i ji =qu =e hiuyd 


indeed do 23P/IRR FUT that M OF POSS 3 associate DEF that M Oj eye 
negprt V_ABIL PRO KIN PRO n 
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adquyguvi, iqu apaka meqaygi. 

a- wW-q -n “qs -uwa =i ft =qu apadkd ma -q_ -ayg -i 

ASS 3 act DETR PFV 23P/DSO IND that M wife get PFV DR 3S/ASO 

V_NP/PFV PRO n V_DR/CO 

FT: When Matthew was a youth his relatives were unable to visit him (but) his relatives have seen that 

he's taken a wife. 

Advice 14 

Iqua Matiu —iqueqa aga igi timdupygqe. 

i =q = Matiu i = = =qG aya i =qi timG -p =yqa =i 
u a u e u 

tha M PL Matthe tha M OJ POS hous tha LO arrive 23P/IR_ for/abou IN 

t Ww t S € t Cc R t D 

PRO prop PRO n LOC V_INT 

FT: They are going to visit Matthew's house. 

Advice 15 

Atimauquwi, si yeqa dygudndyd auyatnda, 

a- timdu -q -uwd =i si yeqd aygud -néyd d- w- j -at -n 

ASS arive PFV 23P/DSO DEF 25 happy good very ASS 3 do SR 28/CSR 

V_NP/PFV pro vn MOD V_SR/CO 

iquatdnd, _ and e@ ~— pmapyqa. 

i =qu =a =té =nd and e pma -p =yqa 

do M PL with FCS with thus be 23P/IRR for/about 

PRO advprt adv V_INT 

FT: (When) they visit, you are going to welcome them very well and be together thus with them. 

Advice 16 | 

Itaygayi, gé ymeqga taya  esind, iygayi 

i -G@t) =-ayg =yga =yi ge ymeqad tayad e -dt -in i =yga =yi 

that IPFV DR TIME GVN 2D child near be SR 23D/CSR that TIME GVN 

CNJ pro n locative V_SR/CO CNJ 

qe qeqa ymegeu amotuqayyqand. 

qé qe =qa ymeqa =i =u G- w- méA fuga -iny =yqa =na 

2D 2D POSS child DEF LOC ASS 3. show 23D/IRR for/about FCS 

pro PRO NP V_INT 

FT: So you two are going to have children and then you are going to teach your children. 

Advice 17 . 

Amotugesind, i hia ique ique e 

G- w- maAtuga -at -in hia i =qu =e i =qu =e e 

ASS 3. show SR 23D/CSR days that M OJ that M OJ thus 

V_SR/CO n PRO PRO adv 

motuqgegiyygana. 

w- ma@Atuga -q_ -iny - =yqa =na 


3 show PFV 23D/IRR for/about FCS 
V_INT 
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FT: Teaching, you are to £0 on teaching them every day. 


Advice 18 
E dmotugesiné, , iginyiydyqdnd. 
e a- w- maAtuqa -dt -in i -q_ -iny “hi -iya =yqa =nd 
thus ASS 3 show SR 23D/CSR do PFV 23D/RR FUT 23D/DSO for/about FCS 
adv V_SR/CO V_FUT/INT 
FT: You two will §o on teaching thus. 
Advice 19 
E _imisiyagqe, qeqa pmege, kanakiténd 
e i -mit -y -aqa ge =qa ymeqi =i ké- na =ki =t4 =ng 
thus do SR/DUR 23D/IRR SR/GEN 2D POSS child DEF 3 mother 2S and FCS 
adv V_SR/GEN PRO NP KIN 
Kaniqukutdnd sugad se 
Be cas ka- an =i =qu =ku =1G =ng sugae 
oo 3__father DEF M = 2S/M and FCS custom thus 
j KIN n adv 
dmotugamisiydge, ymegaqua, qeyagqa Suga 
G- w- mdtuga -mit -iny -aqa =i ymeqa =qu =a qe =yaqa sugd 
ASS 3 show SR/DUR 23D/IRR SR/GEN DEF child M PL 2p POSS custom 
V_SR/GEN NP PRO n 
du ganakna igdpnuwdyqd. 
n =tu qdnaki =n@ i. -p “ni -uwad =yqa 
level LOC follow FCS do PFV 23P/IRR FUT 23P/DSO to 
LOC vn V_FUTANT 
FT: Whenever you do this, (by) you their mother and father teaching them (to) behave thus, the children 
will go on following your customs, 
hi 
Advice 20 . 
ltayi iqua, iquauqa ymeqa du, 
i =la =yi i =qu =ai =qu =a =u =qéa ymeqa n =tu 
that SRC LOC that M PL that M PL oy POSS child level LOC 
CNJ PRO PRO n LOC 
motuqapnuwayg a. 
ma \tuqa -p “Ni -uwd =yqa 
show 23PARR FUT 23P/DSO for/about 
V_FUT/ANT 


FT: From there, they will teach their children. 


Advice 21 

E nyi kukgué ge agesdga. 

€ nyt kukygud ge G@ qe-t -g g 
thus 1S talk CERT ASS 2D tell PFV 18/ASO 
adv pro n advpit -V_PR/PFV 


FT: I have thus spoken to you two. 
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Advice 22 

Nyi kukgud té agesdge, ge qgaté 
nyi kukyud ta 4- qe- t -q -qéqé =i qe qatd 
IS talk this ASS 2D tell Pry 3S/DSO DEF 2D ear 


pro n pro V_NP/PFV pro n 
anyiydsinyé, quamdad dygudndyé pmaygge. 

G- ni it Gt -in quamd aygud -ndyd pina -iny =yqa =i 
ASS 1S do BEN SR 23D/CSR seated good very be 23D/IRR for/about IND 
V_SR/CO vn MOD V_INT 

FT: This that I've spoken to you, you are to listen to me and settle very well, 

Advice 23 

Quamé dpmesind, suga ny Gqesaqd _ tduyi, 
quamad G- pma -ét -in. Suga nyi d- qe- t -q -qdqi td =y = yi 
seated ASS be SR 23D/CSR custom 1S ASS 2D tell PFV 1S/DSO this LOC GVN 
vn V_SR/CO n pro V_NP/PFV LOC 

ge gdanakné iga wiyyqand. 

qe qdanaki =ng i -qa W- i -iny =yqa = =nd 

2D follow FCS do SER/SIM 3 do 23D/ARR for/about FCS 

pro vn . V_SER V_INT 

FT: You two will be settled and go on following this behaviour I have told you. 

Advice 24 

Awdsinyd, Suga dygudndyd du Pmayyqand. 

G- w -at -in suqgG = dygud -ndyad n =tu pma -iny =yqa =néd 
ASS go SR 23D/CSR custom good very level LOC be 23D/IRR for/about FCS 
V_SR/CO n MOD Loc V_INT 

FT: You two will go and be settled in a good custom. 

Advice 25 

Nyi geqa qeniquna. 

myi qe =qa ge an =i =qu =nd 

1S 2D POSS 2D father’'DEF M FCS 

pro PRO KIN 

FT: I am your father. . 

Advice 26 


Nyi qe aqesdqa. 

nyt qe G- qe-t “qs -@ 

1S CERT ASS 2D tell PFV 1S/ASO 
Pro advprt V_PR/PFV 


FT: I have spoken to you. 
Advice 27 

EE qapiyi. 

@ qapu =] 

thus complete IND 

ady ADV 


FT: That's the end. 
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Advice 28 

Nyi hmbu tmge. 

nyi hn =put -m =yqad =i 

1S INDEF DIM tell IS/IRR to IND 

pro PRO V_INT 

ET: I'm going to say a little. 

Advice 29 

Taygayi, si apiquki apiquki si kukyuad 
t@ =yga =yi si ap =i =qu =ki ap =i =qu =ki si kukgud 
this TIME GVN 28S I'sfather DEF M 2S I'sfathr DEF M 2S 28 talk 
TEMP pro KIN KIN pro n 
ayatyi, ye qgata akiydta quama 

G- ya-t -ya =i ye qatad G- k- i -i  -ét -a quama 

ASS 1D tell 2S/DSO DEF 1D ear ASS 2S do BEN SR ID/CSR seated 
V_SR/DEP pro n V_SR/CO vn 

apmeque. 


d- pma -q_ -te 
ASS be PFV ID/ASO 
V_PR/PFV 


FT: Now, you father having spoken to us, we have heard and are settled. 


Advice 30 

I qéaipi. 

i = qapu =i 
that complete IND 
pro adv 


FT: That's the end. 
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GLOSSARY AND INDEX 


the entity seen as performing the situation predicated; cross-referenced by 
the verb suffix; normally assigned the subject function by the verb. 

an entity, other than the actor, that is affected by the predication; cross- 
referenced by the verb prefix when human; normally the primary object 
but assigned the subject function by ‘impersonal experience’ verbs. 


associative | the high degree of relevance, denoted by one of the two realis actor-suffix 4.2.2.1, 
sets, that exists between a final clause and the speech act situation or ae: 



























between a coordinate DR medial and the clause to which it is joined. 






aspect the verbal category that denotes the temporal nature of an situation — the 4.2.2.3, 4.2.3.6, 
length of its duration and the existence of change in the situation (or lack | 4.2.2.4, 4.2.4.1, 
thereof) during the course of time. 4.2.4.3.5 

case frame | the number and type of arguments (nominal s) of a verb that need to be 
identified for its meaning to be fully understood 

what the speaker had in mind to talk about at the start of a clause; usually |2.3.2, 3.1.2, 
same as actor and subject but can differ 4.1.2 

clitic a morpheme that bears no stress but is attached to the end of a phrase or | 2, 2.2, 2.3.3, 


coordinate | A linguistic unit is coordinate with another if it is assigned equal status 24.35, 
___| with another one or more units, forming a complex larger unit. 


dependent | A unit that is unable to stand alone as a complete utterance since it is not 





















fully specified but needs to get some category of information from some 
other unit. 

destination | the endpoint of a motion verb, generally marked by a locative clitic 
followed by the goal clitic, = ygd. 

dissociative | the lower degree of relevance between two propositions, denoted by one 
of the two realis actor-suffix sets, that exists between a final clause and 
the speech act situation or between a subordinate DR medial and its 
matrix clause. 

final verb | The verb forms inflected for tense that occur primarily in the last clause of | 5.4.2 


a sentence and, therefore, also bear a mood clitic when appropriate. They 
are also used in most instances of relative and complement clauses. 

2.2, 55.1.2, 
2.1, 0, 4.3.4.1 


the introductory ‘given’ portion of a sentence which serves as a frame of 
3.4.3, 4.1.2, 
4.2.3, 5.4.1 


reference for the remaining ‘asserted’ portion of the sentence 
2.3.5, 4.2.2.3, 
4.2.4.1 
























4.2.3.5, 
4.2.4.1.1 





























generic verb | A verb that has very little semantic content in its own ri ght but combines 
with various nominals to provide a range of specific meanings. 
ally entity towards which an event is directed, whe 
motion verb) or mentally (as in the p 









the mode (modality), indicating a lack of certainty about the factuality of 
the proposition; all Menya propositions about future events and many 
generalizations about normal behaviour are encoded as irrealis 

medial verb | The verb forms that participate in the switch-reference system and occur 
primarily in clauses other than at the end of the sentence, 
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modality 











5 























2.2, 5.5.2 
23.2; 23:3; 
3.1.2, 4.1.2, 
2.1, 4.3.1, 
5.4.2.4 


3.1.2, 3.2.3, 
2.3.5, 4.2.2.4, 
2.3.5, 4.2.1.1, 
2.3.5, 4.2.2.4, 
2.3.2, 2.3.3, 
2.4, 4.2.4, 
2.4, 4.2.4, 
5.1, 5.4, 






the actor) who 
predicated event; case-marked wh 


and does not bear affixation; it 
ts some order flexibility whereas 
or a higher level of structure 


a morpheme that is not normally 
is perceived as isolable and often exhibi 
a clitic is attached to the end of a p 


the entity that is most directl acted upon or affected by a transitive verb 


aspect indicating the speaker’s choice to present the event as a whole 


d for any internal temporal comp! 
an enclitic occuring 
hearer or other) and 


on nominal expressions to denote person (speaker, 
number of the referent of the nominal 






sub-category of imperfective aspect referring to events that either develop 
throug 


a 


the (unmarked) modality used for predication oF certainty (cf. irrealis) 


the entity (usually 
the broadest sense, this in 






ing to states that continue 


the grammatical function assigned to the entity about which the 
predication is made; encoded without 
verbs and the prime candidate for cla 


Case-marking; the actor for most 








The repetition at the beginning ce of the last clausal unit from 
the previous sentence, whether simpl 

tession on a verb indicating the temporal location 
of the marked event, relative to the speech act or some other significant 
speaker has in mind to talk about: an 
Status at a higher level of structure even while 
pical status at a lower level 

a class of words that appear as adjuncts to common generic verbs to 
produce a specific verbal concept. By analogy, 
adjuncts) even though they do not have other nominal 


they are considered 


a phrase composed of the verb and vari words that modify it, 


g adverbs but excluding nominal argur 
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